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Anglo-Indian Vital Statistics. 

Paper rend by P. M. Tait, Esq., 

AT A MEETING HELD AT THE WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, 187A 

J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq., in the Chair. 

A MEBTiNQ of the members and friends of the East India Association 
was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on Wednesday erening', 
January 28, 1874, the subject for discussion being "Anglo-Indian Vital 
Statistics.” Among those present were Colonel Leggatt; Samnel Brown, 
Esq., President of the Institute of Actuaries; A. Francis, Esq.; Captain 
Palmer ; Nowroqee Furdoonjee, Esq.; J. H. Stocqneler, Esq.; James 
Bogie, Esq.; J. D. Bell, Esq.; F. Barrow, Esq.; J. Whittall, Esq.; P. 
Jones Williams, Esq.; Wm. J. Grazebrooke, Esq.; C. A. Lawson, Esq.; 
Cornelius Walford, Esq. j James Chisholm, Esq,; R, W. Hudleston, 
Esq.; and sereral eminent London statisticians and actuaries. 

Captain PALMER, tlie Honorary Secretary of the Association, at the 
commencement of the proceedings explained that the Chairman of the 
Council of the Association, Mr. E. B. Eastwick, had intended to preside 
at the meeting, in accordance with tlie public announcements, but the 
sadden dissolution of Parliament had imposed on him the duty of meeting 
his constituents at Penryn and Falmouth. Under these circumstances, 
he (Captain Palmer) would move that Mr. J. H. Stocqueler take the 
chair. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, NOWROZJEE FURDOONJEE said he had great pleasure in 
seconding the motion ; and it was agreed to netn. con. 

Part I.—Vot. VIIL 
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Mr. STOCQUELER tlion took tbo cluir, nnc], in opening tlie 
business, said he had no other right to be present beyond the cir¬ 
cumstance of Cuptnin Palmer’s having I'oquostcd his attendance as 
a member of the East India Association; and, as only a hnmblu 
menaber of tlio Association, he liopcd he would not be considered ns 
presuming too much in presiding, on the present occasion, over tlieir 
deliberations. The subject they were mot to consider was one of the 
greatest imjiortancc to Englishnieit in India; and, as became one 
I who was interested in Hie progress of the Eastern. Empire, it was a 
I subject which had, from time to time, engaged his attention as a jour¬ 

nalist. Uimself a resident in India for twenty years, and a period of 
more than twenty years having since elapsed and still left him hi good 
i health, and moreover, having many friends who, still iu the prime of their 

strength, hod Lad as long, or even longer, c.\i)«rienco of the climate, ho 
was strongly of opinion that tlic claims of Englishmen in India should 
) be treated with more moderation by the great life iusui'auce societies 

doing business in India. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Tait, who would address 
I the Association, would, ho believed, give reasons for the belief Uiat Uio 

death-rate in India is not so great as it was in years gone post, and that 
the chances of life have greatly improved. All who were going to India, 

' or had returned from thence, had naturally n vital interest iu tlie ques¬ 

tion ; and indirectly, also, all who iiisnreil their lives in England were 
interested likewise iu tlic proper solution of tlio question ; and ho was 
glad to know there were present gentlemen who had spcuiol know¬ 
ledge on the subject. He therefore hoped that due attention would bo 
I given to the statements which would be made by the eminent Actuary, 

Mr. P, M. Tait. (Hoar, hoar.) 

The following letters, addressed to Mr. Tail from Dr. Monat and 
Dr. Farr, were read:— 

“ I regret much iny inability to attend the proposed meeting, os I 
“ sliall not he in town, and the engagement which takes me away 

“ I cannot set aside.Tlie question is one of cousidcrublo im- 

“ portanco, irrespective of its relations to Life Assurance. I am just 
“ now collecting figures from the medical points of view; but tlioy aro 
“ not snlBcicntly complete to enable me to use tliem at present, and I 
“ am hound not to use some of them until tliey are complete. I am 
“ afraid that you and I look at tlio question from entirely difreront 
“ standpoints; imd the truth may lie, as it frequently does, between the 
“ two views. Nothing but good can, however, arise from the discussion. 
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if properly and temperately conducte*,!.—Yours ta uly, E. J. Modat.— 
“ General Register Office, Somerset House, January 2-lth.” 

“ My Hear Tait,—I regret to sny that 1 shall be out of town on the 
“ 28th, and cannot, therefor^ have the plcasiu-e of hearing your papery 
“ which I should like to have done, as I know your opinion is valuable 
“ on the important subject in q^ucstion.—Yours very faithfully, W. 
« Faur, F.R.S.” 

Mr. P. M. TAIT Uien atldi-cssed the meeting os follows :— 

, I.—IxTiiODUCTony, 

A veiy animated conti’oversy is at present going on between different 
Life Insurance Companies, transacting business in India, as to the 
proper and equitable premiums which ought to bo charged for life 
insurance in that dqiendcncy. 

In our programme for 1873-1 iny name is, I see, dowi for a Paper 
on “Anglo-Indian Vital Statistics.” Now, as the tnie measure of the 
valnc of European life in India is the cost of life insurance there, it has 
occurred to me that, at whatever sacrifice of other engagements, the 
present moment is very opportune, in which to take a ra 2 )id survey of 
tlie whole subject. 

It will be known to many of my hearers that until lately it has been 
the custom for insurance offices to adjust tlio rates of premium for India 
and England on a differunt scale. A glance at the iwemiums cliaiged 
by tlie different offices will indicate whnt I mean. 

II.— Pkeuiums Fon Life Issuuakcb ik Ixdix axd Eunorn. 

The 2 >rincipal offices now doing business in India are the— 

Chnrch of Englaikd. 

Commercial Union. 

London and Lancushirc. 

North British and Mercantile. 

Positive. 

Standard. 

Universal. 

There are mmiy agencies of other offices, hut those known to the 
public are mostly tlto above. Some of iltcsc offices hare profes¬ 
sional secretaries located in Calcutta, and one, the Universal, has 
been doing bnsiness in India since 1834. 

The following are the without profit rates of premium charged by 
the four principal com 2 )anies for the assurance of lOOf., or Rs.1,000, in 
Europe and Lidia;— 

B 2- 
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Thus the following indicates the excess per cent, of Indian over 
English rates ;—* 


Age. 

NoniB British. 

Standard. 

Univkrsai,. 

25 

87- 

83- 

97- 

. 35 

69- 

■ • • 

82- 

45 

56* 

... 

74- 

55 

.98- 

40- 

02* 


It thus appears that, on on aTerage, life insurance costs in India, 
as compared with what it costs in Europe, an excess per cent, per 
siinutn at different ages equal to— 


Age. 

Excess per Cent, per Annnm. 

25 

89- 

35 

75- 

45 

65* 

55 

58- 


This excess represents chiefly, but not wholly, the increased risk to 
life which Englishmen are supposed to run in India, and also the 
greater expense of Indian, as compared with European, office establish¬ 
ments. 

Narrowing the question to the premiums for one year, the following 


Commereial Union ratei not received in time for this table. 
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are the rates charged by the Universal, ns compared with deaths in 
1,000 in one year amongst Bengal civilians and Bengal officers, accord¬ 
ing to Neison:— 


Age. 

Civil. 

Military. 

Premiums. 

Deaths. 

Premiums. 

Deaths. 

20 

22- 

11-8 

2C- 

21-9 

25 

24- 

15-4 

28- 

23-4 

fio 

27* 

16S) 

32. 

26-2 

35 

30- 

18-7 

85- 

26-8 

40 

32- 

21-6 

39- 

25-5 

45 

34- 

26-9 

42- 

29-2 


On the first blush it thus appears, that the above office allows itself 
an ample margin on insurances for one year.* 

The following are the loith profit rates charged by the above-named 
offices for assurance of 1001. sterling, or Rs.1,000, in Europe and India;— 
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To assist in a just appreciation of the rates in the preceding table, 
the following porticulors'f having reference to the different companies 
under observation, and to the demuses hitherto declared by them, are 
necessary:— 


* Bat see jNMt. as to the character of what are called “ civil" lives in India, 
f These are so far as can be asoertauied. 
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I must leave niy hearers, after careful examination of the preceding 
tables and the prospectuses of the different companies, to decide which is 
the best olTico to insure in, transacting business on the old system. 
The premium for Europe is a most essential element in the <\nestiou. 

A cadet of 20, embarking for Indijr, is charged the Indian rote applicable 
to that ago. After serving 20 or 80 years in India, ho is, on returning 
to Europe, placed on tlie English rate applicable to ago 20, and as at 
age 4.0 his “ expectation of life” is a quarter of a century, tlio English 
rate is us importajjt to him as the Lidian one. 

III.— Existuso LtPB Ofkiobs, How Constitotrd. 

I desire with the utmost brevity to point out that there are three 
kinds of Life Assurance Offices, vis.— 

Tlio rroiwieturii, in which ull the profits go to shureholdovs. 

The Mutual, in wliich tUl the profits go to policy-lmlders. 

Thu Mixed, in which tlie profits are divided amongst policy 
. and shareholders,' 

The whole of the offices nientiond above come under the Uiird cate¬ 
gory, and are what is called “ Mixed ” Assurance Offices, in which a 
portion.of the jirofits are reserved for tl>e shareholders, in consideration 
for the guarantee of that bo<ly, and by way of dividend or bonus on the 
capital actually iwid up. 

People who desire to make “ assurance doubly sure,” very often 
prefer selecting an office which, in addition to an immense revenue and 
accumulated funds, afibrds the guarantee of a large subscribed capital 
and numerous proprietary bo<ly. 

On the other hand, it is contended that the Mutual system is tlio 
only one which the public at largo have any interest in supporting. 

A glance at the selling prices of the shares of the different companies 
indicates the prodigious profits which have been realized. Tims, the 
Standard shai-oa are selling at a premium exceeding 7,300 per cent., 
those of the North British and Mercantile about 450 per cent., and 
those of the Universal about 22.5 per cent.; this independently, of 
course, of the huge dividends which have been, and continue to be, paid. 

N<iw these innnense amounts, it is contended, simply represent the 
money abstracteti from the jmekete of the policy-holders. The question 
is whether, in a well-condncted office, any guarantee of capital la 
neccssniy. 

Turning over the leaves of the Bout Magazine Aluuinac ^for 1H7.S,- I 
find the following particulars with reference to the principal Mutual 
Assurance (Jonipaiiics are given of the amount saved to policy-holdars by 
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the Mutual gjstem. Had the office been a proprietary one, {Niying 
dividends to shareholders— 

A fifth would have withdrawn £166,886 
A fourth „ „ „ 208,546 

A third „ „ „ • 227,806 

This is during seven years only. It is evident that during an average 
lifetime the saving to policy-holders by the Mutual system must lunoant 
to an enormous sum. 

IV.— Qekeral Teuhs akd Conditiojis or Life AsaoRAscE is India. 

These, as until very recently afforded by offices doing business in 
India, are very much the same. 

Indian rates cover residence in any part of the world except the 
West Coast of Africa. 

Lives below the ordinary standard of health, affected with gout, 
rupture, or other ailment not immediately dangerous, are assnrablo at a 
moderate increase of premium. 

Tlie age is taken os at the next birthday of the person proposing to 
insure. 

Premiums may be paid yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or montlily. 

Stamp duties and all medical fees are paid by the companies. 

Claims paid three months after proof of death ; in the case of the 
Positive Company seven days only after such proof. 

Thirty days’ grace allowed for paying of premiums. 

Policies lapsed by non-payment of premiums are revivable, on certain 
conditions, within three months. 

An assurance by A on the life of B not void should the latter die by 
suicide, duelling, or the hands of justice. 

Age admitted on lodgment of baptismal or registration certificate ; 
or, failing these, on statutory declaration. 

Indian jwlicy-holders pay English rates dnrmg residence in Europe, 
or other equally healthy climate. 

The value of the rupee is usually taken at two shillings sterling 
English. 

Claims on English policies may be made payable in Europe or 
India. 

Military men, holding civil appointments, arc charged civfi rates. 

Notices of assignment of policies are received and registered. 

Policies are purchased, or loans granted on them, on certain 
conditions. • 

For a more detailed summary of these conditions I would refer to the 
prospectuses of the different companies. 
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V.- ThB rRESBBT QoBSTIOX StATED. 

My hearers, when tlioy come to read this paper in the .foumal of the 
Association, may, if time presses, “ skip ” the Inst three paragraphs, 
which, although not particularly interesting to the general reader, 
appear to me essential to make the paper complete. We now come, 
however, to the point at issue. 

Recently an office has commenced business in India called the 
“ Positive,” which affirms that all the other offices charge too much— 
that Englishmen may, in fact, be assured in India at the some premiums 
as for Europe; and, accordingly, the “ Positive ” has done a vei 7 large 
busiiiess. Tliis, of course, has raised the ire of the other offices. The 
Standard, represented by Dr. Ewart, has come to the front in defence of 
the old system; while the champion of tl»e Positive is Dr. Mount— 
botli very eminent men, and, I doubt not, well known to many of my 
hearers. 

The arguments of these gentlemen may be summarized us fol¬ 
lows :•— 


Dr. Mouai. 

Tliat Englisli premiums may 
be charged for India, 

Because— 

1. There is so much greater 
sobriety now among the assuring 
classes. 

2. There is, over all India, a 
more sensible and wholesome 
style of living. 

3. Europeans hare now better 
food and drink than in days gone 
by. 

4. There are infbiituly sn{mrior 
means and a]>{)liances for dealing 
with sickness, when such occurs. 

.•i. There are immensely in¬ 
creased facilities fur removal, in 
cose of sickness, to a more genial 
climate. 


Dr. Ewart. 

That against these advantages 
may be urged tlie following— 
viz.:— 

1. The hitherto unparalleled 
over-work now imposed upon Euro¬ 
peans in India. 

2. The comparative general im¬ 
poverishment of men on fixed in¬ 
comes, by reason of the xmiversal 
rise in prices. 

3. Thus, where in Calcutta, in 
former days, one family occupied 
literally a palace, now families 
herd in flats. 

4. The general deterioration in 
the stomiuol elements of the 
dietary of Enropeous. 

5. Especial poorness in the 
quality of meat, fish, and fowls, 
nearly everywhere beyond the 
neighbourhood of the Presidency 
towns. 


* A recent number of the Odcutta EotflUhinnn newspaper gives a more elabo¬ 
rate summary, introducing certain other considerations. The Lancet also has a 
leading article on the sabj ect. 
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I giro tlic statements of the two worthy doctors, as near as possible, 
in their own wonU. 

Now, tliere is no disgnisiug the supreme importance of this discus¬ 
sion. The first question wliich every Englishman contemplating an 
Indian career asks himself is, the chance of surviving his twenty, tldrty, 
or forty years of service. 

It is only fair that he should attempt to moasnro, acconlingly, the 
climatic risk of an Indian career, as compai'od wiOr one in Europe, Aus¬ 
tralasia, the Canadas, or elsewhere in a climate more fitted to 
Enropeons. 

VI.—ExISTISO AuTBOnlTIlSS ON TUB SCBJKCT. 

Tlie contribntiona to Indian Vital Statistics already form a very con¬ 
siderable library, and it so happens tlmt many very eminent men have 
had the subject under observation. Prominent among these was the 
lato Colonel V. II. Sykes, il.P., formerly one of our Vice-Presidents, 
and scTcrnl times President of the Statistical Society of London, 
who repeatedly directed the attention of that body to the subject, the 
Journals of tlic Society being enriched with many of his contributions. 
The names of General Hannyngton, Major U. B. Henderson, Colonel 
Smith, ^fr. Cumin, Drs. Lcitli, Hewlett, NoVman Chevera, and others, 
—all conncctwl with the Indian Services—^will, no donbt, occur to 
some of ray hearers as having given special attention to the matter. 

But it so happens also that tliesc gigantic beneficent institutions, 
the Indian Service Funds, have at various times ha<l to summon tho 
professional assistance of the most eminent actuaries which this country 
has piwlnced. Tlius, Woolhouse, Davies, Neison, Hardy, Farr, Jellicoo, 
and oUicrs, all men of mark in actuarial pursuits, and more recently 
Brown, Tliompson, Pattison, Sprague, Baily, Walford,* Sylvester, and 
others, have had the matter under review. 

The following is a rHumi of the most important contributions to 
Indian Vital Statistics wliich have up to the present time appeared; and 1 
may say that, personally, I have had occasion to examine all of these, 
more or less carefully, with referouce to inquiries arising out of other 
matters:— 

18fi3.—“ Ohttrvatlons on Exhling Tables of Mortalifi/ of Europeans 
t)i India," by the present writer, in the Calcutta Eevieic for March of that 

* Thu gentlecnjin has, it is believetl, accamnlated muih information on the 
snbji ok for the forthcoming article on “iu iia,” in his Insnranoe Cyclopiedia, a 
very oonipreheosiro and lalwrious work. 
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year. This paper contains a very comjtrehensive resnmi of all the papers 
on European Mortality in India which had up to that time appeared. 

“ Observations,” 4'C. —Tlio preceJing article reprodneed verbatim in the 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries for October of that year. 

1858. — Mortality of East Indians,” by the present writer, in the 
Cahmtta Review for December of that year. 

1859. — “ Mortfdity of Christian Females in India,” also by the pre¬ 
sent writer, in the Calcutta Review for March of that year. 

* 

18C3.—“ Report,” by Mr. Samuel Brown anil his coadjutors, “<wi the 
Madras Military Fund,” Bubsc<iucntly condensed in the Assurance 
Magazine. 

1864. —“ Mortality of Eurasians,” by tlio present WTiter, read before 
the Statistical Society in 1SG4, and published in tlic September number 
of the Journal. 

1865. —“ Jie/iort on the Bengal Ciril, and Bengal Medical Retiring 
Funds,” by Mr. Samuel Binwn. 

1807.— '‘Population and Mortnlity of Calcutta,” by the present 
writer, road before the British Association at Dundee in September of 
that year. 

1809.— ” Population and Mortality of Bombay,” by the present 
writer, read before the British Association at K.vc(ar in September of 
that year. 

1871.—“ Rats of Mortality amongst the Matives, compared with 
that of Europeans in India,” by Mr. Samuel Brown, and published in 
Vol. XVI. of the ylsstirance Magazine. 

It will thus bo seen that if we err in tlie matter at all, or come to 
falsa conclusions, the fault will bo our own. Tliorc are veiy few scientific 
problems on which a brighter light ha-s been thrown, than on tliose 
arising ont of Anglo-Indian Vital Statistics. 

The different actuaries mentioned arc about the very last men in the 
world to deal in guesses, or mere vague goneralities. They doubtless 
differ occasionally on minor points, bnt their main conclusions are founded 
on n lalmriouB and conscientious elaboration of all the facts, and the 
question ought thus to be sot at rest for over. Mliat, then, are their 
conclusions ? Tlicy are summarized in a paper which I hail Uie honour 
to read before the Statistical Society in 1H64, th»> facts being brought 
up to that date. Here is the table:— 


Morlalilii ptr Cni. per Aunam amoiigtl rariout Clour*. 



* Dodwell mmI Milei’ lint, f Ramchnnda Don’ list, $ Colonel de Hovilland's data. g Patronage Book of India House. 
I Report of the Commiuioners oo the Sanitary State of the Arnty in India. T Journal of the Statistioal Sooiety, Vul. L, 
page 279, Ac , Ac. 
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Now it must bo remembered that the epoch under revieto is of the 
very essence of Uiis inquiry. Dr. Monat very fairly contends that there 
is no analogy whatever between the conditions affecting the life of the 
Bengal civilian of 1878, and the character as drawn, for instance, by 
Thackeray, as existing in 1815. Tliore was a time, we ore informed, 
in Calcutta when “the European inhabitants assembled r^ilarly on 
“ the completion of the hot weather, to congratulate each other on being 
“ alive.” I can very well remember an eminent surgeon, still living, 
telling mo he was old enough to recollect when the social life of the 
English in Calcutta was very much on a par with that depicte<l by 
Fielding in his earlier novels. He hn<l seen the host lock the door of 
the dinmg-room of the house in whidi we then sat, put the key in his 
pocket, and announce to the assembled C(»iinoes that exit would not be 
allowed; that, in fact, “ Wha last beside his chair should fa’ would be 
“ the king.” The result, of course, was a mortality, the very thought of 
which would, in these days, set an actuary’s hair on end. The City of 
Palaces then had open drains three feet deep, reservoirs of filth, 
receptacles of rotting animals, hot-bods of fever. 

A local poet of the {Mjriod speaks of Calcutta as a place where 

" Day bltzed with heat iotensc, and murky night 
“ Brought damps exoessivo and a feverish bed ; 

“ The reveller* at eve were in the morning dead.” 

Then as to the “ better ” appliances in case of sickness, on which 
Dr. Mount takes his stand, tliero can be very little doubt that an 
immense improvement h.as taken place in tliis respect. There is a sqnib 
in a Calcutta paper of 1780 which indicates the state of medical science 
at the Presidency at that time, or rather, the extent to which it appe4ir8 
to have been appreciated. We are told — 

“ Such doctors. 

“ Itnn counter to reason and bleed in the jaundice; 

“ If your wife has a headache, let Bangredo but tonch her, 

“ And he'll job in hi* lonoet like any bog batcher.” 

Now I make these quotations, being anxious, as far os possible, to 
sustain the action of the Positive Company and their friends. There is 
not a man in all England, I am sure, who woujd not be delighted to 
hear that the value of Europeair life in India equalled that of Europe, 
and that his relatives whose lot was cast in that great dependency had 
every chance of surviving the treacheries of the climate, and, after a 
useful career, returning to their native land, to take their place amongst 
its healthiest inhabitants. 

1 would also add that, personally, I have not the slightest interest in 
any life msmonce office doing business in India. 

It wonld be an immense boon to the public if, on the score of 
simplicity alone, the premiums for England conld be made applicable to 
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India. To a policy-holder, the world would bo, practically, all before him 
whore to choose; hut at present those instrumeuts are hninj)ercd with con¬ 
ditions felt, in many cases, to be unnecessary aud vexatious. Thus, nn 
ordinary life policy ii]iplirablc to Europe would be forfeited on the life 
disembarking in Kgyjit cn ro»te to India. I say, therefoi'c, that I sought 
most anxiously to discover if tliere was any plan by which our country¬ 
men in India could be insured at the same rate as our fcllow-citizcns here 
without injustice to tlic latter, and hare been unable to find any. 

You will never bo able to satisfy a mail living in Uie neighbourhood 
of Ascot, or Epsom Downs, or Hampstead Heath, tlmt he ought to pay 
a.s much for Ills life assurance os a resident in Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay. Independently of all climatic considerations, why sliould ho ? 
Smith or Jones, of the London Post Office, has served twenty-five yeure, 
and is on the shady side of forty, before ho comes to draw 600/. a-year; 
but tlie traditional Barlows, Cui-nacs, aud Lushingtons of tlic Indian Civil’ 
Service begin life on that amount, mid after forty arc contemplnfing retire¬ 
ment on their jiension of 1,000/. a-year: at forty to fifty—au age which, 
in political life in tliis country, is looked on as u period of still rccklos.s 
youth and iuexjieriencc 1 And so with eveiy cultivated Englisliinan in 
India. Fifteen hundred pounds a-year in Bombay, and 1,200/. a-year in 
Calcutta or Madras, is hardly worth oOO/. a-year in London. Thus, if 
Indian jwemiums are' high, there is a larger fund out of which to meet 
them; nor will the equanimity of Jones be mqirovcHl when he leaims that 
he is paying tliu same as his Anglo-Indian fellow-civiliun. And so it 
comes to tliis, that what is technically called a “ selection *’ will mu 
against the office attempting any such Oilvcnturc. The Indian people will 
be very willing to go m at European rates, but will the English people, 
as soon as they come to undemtand tlio matter, join the enterprise until 
statistics prove its being sound ? 

The Managers of the Positive, including the Chairman, arc men of 
the highest integrity, (icrsonal friends of niy own several of them, of 
twenty years’ standing, but they are doing that which is as yet uusuii- 
ported by statistics. 

VII.— ^Tadul-vu Views or tub Moktality, Cosubxskd. 

But I return to tlie figures given in tlic table above as originally put 
before the Statistical Society. The must select class in nil India are the 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service, the most brilliant Service 
which the world has ever seen. Tliey command every advantage 
which reduces risk of residence in India to tlie minimum, and the 
mortality amongst Bengal civilians is actually less than that observed 
to obtain amongst the adult male population of Glasgow.* 

* 8t*tu. Jnl., Sept, 1SG4. 
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But wliat are the casualties amongst members of the Bengal Civil 
Service, as com])ared ■with males ui England ? Out of 10,000 living, 
the dentils at dift'ereut ages are yearly ns follows :— 



Authouitiks. 

Age. 

English Life Table. 
Males. 

Bengal Civil Service. 
(Neison and Davies.) 


(Dr. Farr)-1841. 

175)0—1842. 

20 

02 

118 

80 

96 

ICO 

40 

121 

216 

50 

185 

201 


Tlie deaths amongst military ofiBecrs arc, I need scarcely say, very much 
more. The following are the figures yearly out of 10,000 living :— 



AUTlIOniTIEB. 


Bengal. 

Madras. 


(Neison.) 

(Brown.) 


1800-47. 

1808-57. 


223 

326 


275 

820 


285) 

280 

I 60 

330 

275 


Then, as to tlie assured lives in India, tlie following are the figures, 
as compared witli England, yearly out of 10,000 living:— 


Autuouities. 


Aok. 

India. 

Experience of 
Oriental and Laudable. 
(FninciiS.) 

1815-47. 

England. 

(Committee of Actuaries.) 
1843. 

20 

247 

73 

30 

304 

84 

40 

421 

104 

60 

456 

159 

60 

647 

303 


I am far from asserting that the mortality at Uie present time in 
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India is as great amongst assured lires as tliat represented bj the pre¬ 
ceding' table ; but the fact must not bo forgotten that tho Services arc 
the most favoured class in India. Presenting themselves for assurance 
at Civil rates in India,* are all sorts of people—planters, railway 
engineers, Eurasians, and so on. According to Dr. Ewart, the propor¬ 
tion per 100 in the Standard is as follows:— 


Oficial. 



Civil Service. 

12t 


^lilitarv 

82-6 



= 45" 

Non-officinl. 



Professional ... . 

111 


Mercantile ... . 

3,3-4 


liailway Employds . 

10-5 



— 

= 55- 



100- 


* Vide a recent letter of mine in the Inturance Seeord, from which the follow¬ 
ing are extracts :— 

“ I must not, however, be tapposed as advocating the proposition that the 
" rates of premium for Europe are applicable to India. The question is not 
“ merely sn sotuarial one, bat involves many other considerationa. It is political, 
" etbnologicsl, geographical, and, for that matter, theological For instance, 
there arc certain parts of India where no baman being can exist; sack as the 
“ Sunderbunds, eomprUing the Delta of the Ganges, and which are habitable only 
" by alligators and tigers, a constitnency the lives of which even Mr. Baylia 
“ himaetf would hesitate to insure. Keaidenoe is prohibited in these places at 
“ certain seasons of the year. It used alao to be the custom to prohibit residence 
" in Assam. On the other hand, there are some parte of India, as Simla and the 
" Neilgberries, where the climate it really better than it is in this country. India 
'* it a large word, and yon have every variety of climate and temperature in that 
“ empire, from the eternal snows of the lofty Himalayas to the ever-burning heat 
“ of the plains. 

*' I have not examined the ratea of the Positive Company; bat there is another 
“ conaideration with reference to the assurance of lives in India, which is greatly 
'* in favour of companies doing husineaa there—albeit I fancy the PoMtive will not 
“ participate in that advantage, as it binds itself to pat eighty per cent, in Go- 
“ vemment eecurity. I refer to the high rates of interest obtainable in India on 
“ perfectly good securitiea. I must myself have advanced some millions sterling 
“ in India, and never lost a rupee. Mortgage of property within the Preeidency 
“ towns it effected at rates varying from seven to twelve per cent, per annum 
" with an ample margin. Again, it is an especial function of Assurance Companies 
'* to leod money on the security of ' Government paper ’—that is, on the ' State 
" guarantee. In this way I have received as much as twelve aud fourteen per 
" cent, per annum, on three months’ contracts, with, of course, collateral security. 
*' Lastly, sanitary reforms, easier access to the hills, facilities lor proceeding to 
“ Bnrope, hare improved and continue to improve the viability, or, should 1 say, 
“ tho value of lives in India. I am told that sinoe the reform in the Calcntta 
“ water-snpply, cholera baa almost disappeared there.” 
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During thfi ten and a-half months ending 1852, I hare elsewhere 
shown, that of 282 persons presenting themselves for insurance in Cal- 
cntta, there were bom in— 


England and 'Wales 

• •• 

88 

India ... 

• •• 

126 

Scotland. 

• •• 

22 

Other Places ... 

• •• 

21 

Ireland 

... 

16 

Not known 


9 


Tlie large proportion, nearly one-half, bom in India must have 
been either pure whites born in tlic country, or jjersons of mixe<l Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic parentage—otherwise, Eurasians, Indo-Britons, Indo- 
Europeans, Indo-Portuguese, for so half-castes are conventionally termed 
in India, there being no attempt to discriminate tlie degrees of 
difference. 

This is a very formidable consideration for an Indian Life Office, 
Who shall say what death-rate will obtain amongst this hetcrogencons 
class ? The offspring of a Hindu female and an Aberdonian railway 
contractor 7 Or of a tliird generation resulting from a union between 
the second and Indo-Portuguese ? According to Dr. Ewart, children 
reared in our hill sanatoria are, at best, mentally and physically, but 
enfeebled representatives of the race from which they sprang. Nor is 
there any example of a third generation of pure European descent reared 
in India.* I say, tlierefore, it appears to me precipitate and dangerous- 
to jump to the conclusion that, because wc have now steamers, railways, 
and telegraphs, English life may be insured in India at the same rates as 
in England. 

But, say the champions of the Positive, we do not dispute your 
figures, as given above; all we contend for is, that they arc out of 
date, that there is no analogy whatever between the circumstances now 
and twenty or even ten years ago. 

Now, taking Ncison’s figures given above, applicable to civilians, 
they are brought up to 1842, and to military ofBcera, up to 1847 
and 1857. 

In 1857 the Mutiny broke out, and the casualties for that and 
the two following years were greatly above the average. I apprehend 
that it would very much strengthen our argument to carry tlie observa¬ 
tions on up to the present time, or even to the end of 1874 or 
1875, so as to cover the abnormal mortality amongst tbe official and 
other clas.ses in India, certain to result from over-work and anxiety 
couseiiaeiit on the Famine.. But to a certain extent Mr. Samuel 


Dr. Mottst dUputes both asaertions. 
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Brown, late President of the Actuaries’ Institute, and who has 
reported on no less than twelve occasions on the Indian Funds, has 
answered tlie question. In a paper published m the Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries for April, 1871, the fibres ai-o given, from which 
we derive the following, indicating the death-rate yearly among 10,000 
living of difl'erent ages :— 



Evolaxo. 

Ikuia. 

Age. 

Healtliy Male 

Combined Civil 

Combined Mill- 

Lives. 

Lives. 

tary Lives. 


(Dr. Farr.) 

(S. Brown.) 

(S. Brown.) 

15—25 

GO 

170 

238 

25—3.5 

82 

1C8 

281 

85—45 

03 

2(18 

285 

45—t>i) 

127 

214 

286 


Thus, the deaths in India aie, m round numbers, amongst civilians, 
more thaik double what tliey arc in England; and amongst miiitery men, 
up to 4.5, more than treble; beyond tliat age, more than double; luid 
tlii.s, too, the select classes in India alone being subjected to C(>m)iarison. 

Tlicn ns to comniun soldiers—alUiough that class does not afibrd any 
criterion for estimating tlie value of lives presenting themselves for 
assurance in Lidia—the results are still against the Positive. According 
to Dr. Ewart, and tahing tlie decennium ending 1870, the following are 
the figures over the three Presidencies:— 


Year. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

1861 

30-C9 

7-06 

15-48 

1862 

l'J-39 

0-44 

15-88 

1863 

15-26 

10-65 

7-28 

1864 

IMI i 

10-11 

5-01 

1865 

15-38 

1.3-54 

26-24 

1866 

10-40 

12-08 

3-08 

1867 

21-.55 

8-60 , 

0-90 

1868 

0-20 1 

8-40 

3-00 

1860 

33-48 

13-80 , 

11-99 

1870 

12-42 ! 

0*72 j 

7-22 


That is to say, taking os an example 1861—^the topline in the preceding 
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table—the dcatlis amongst every 1,000 soldioi-s in India were in excess 
of tlie deaths obtaining iiniongst a similar number in Englmid by— 

Bengal .iiO-OO 

Madras ... ... ... ... 7'0(J 

Bombay ... ... ... ... lii'48 

And so on throughout the decade. 

Even this is not excessive ns coiupai'cd with foimer days in India j 
every hninau effort is now made to i)rescrve the life of the European 
soldier in that dependency. Nor docs tlie above indicate the actual mor¬ 
tality consequent on Indian residence, for we are told that the worst 
cases aa'e generally invalided to Europe, and so, dying subsequently to 
leaving Lidiii, escape observation. 

Nor does it appear to me, although the inforication is very interest¬ 
ing in a statistical point of view, can the death-rate amongst the Euro¬ 
pean inmates of Indian prisons be considered a ssife guide to Indian Life 
Offices in acceptutg risks, for convicts do not in.sure their lives. But 
even here the action of the Positive Company does not appear to be 
sustauied. Tlie death-rate iu tlie Calcutta Presidency Gaol during the 
nine years ending 1872 i-anged from IIC to ‘JO per 1,000 per annum, the 
average being 38^ per 1,000 ; and at Ilazarecbagh, situate 2,000 feet 
above the sea-level, and deemed a sanatarium, the average death-rate 
during the eight years ending 1872 was 25^ per 1,000 amongst the 
inmates of the Penitentiary. 

VIII. -CONCLCSION. 

Upon the whole, then, I have, after a very careful re-examination of 
all the facts, come to the conclusion, or rather been most unwillingly 
driven to the conclusion, that no sufficient reasons have been shown for 
the reduction of the Indian rates for life assurance to the European 
standard, and that, sooner or later, any company bold enough to initiate 
such a concession will be coiiqielled to retrace its steps. The names 
a.ssociated witli the company I liave mentioned are of the highest class. 
Tlicrc are Lord Sandhurst, Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., Mr. Jolm 
David Bell, and others. The Manager is a very able man of great experi¬ 
ence, and the plan and conception of the company, it is contended, an 
immense improvement on tlie old system. But mere speculative exact¬ 
ness must always give way to truth and practical benefit. The difficulty 
might be met by the company in question, and, having fully in view the 
preservation of their plan in all its attractive simpliriiy, it might be met, I 
say, waiving the elaboration of special tables for Judin, by the addition of 
a fixed per-centage at different ages to cover extra risk in India. 

I am sure I need not apologize to the members of this Association 

c 2 
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for tlie above treatment of an inquiry into “ Anglo-Indian Vital 
“ Statistics.” The fact is, that nearly every question of the kind re¬ 
solves itself, sooner or later, into a question of finance, and the solution of 
the problem, “ What risk to life do Englishmen run in India ? " is 
afforded by the increased premium he is called on to pay out there for 
his life insnrance. There is an intense competition in Life Assnranco 
enterprise in India, and some of the most iiovrerful institutions in the 
world transact bnsinesa there. Hence the pnblic hare every gnaranteo 
for economical rates of preminm. 

Nor is it likely tirat on office with tlie power, enterprise, and resource of 
the North British, for instance, would meekly consent to be under-sold by 
tlie Positive if the rates for India were capable of material reduction ? 
For, be it remembered that by the Chicago Fire the North British lost 
about half a million sterling ; and while nearly every American office of 
the 170 interestwl were driven into liquidation by that calamity, our 
friends north of the Tweed paid the amount with tlie utmost prompti¬ 
tude, and, if I remember rightly, telegraphed to the sufferers to draw at 
sight for a largo portion of the nmount 1 

A very interesting fact in coimeution with Indian Vitid Statistics is, 
that tlie mortality amongst retired Anglo-Indians ajiproximatas very 
nearly to that prevailing amongst select males in this country. The follow¬ 
ing are the figures indicating the yearly deaths amongst 10,000 living:— 


Age. 

English Life Table. 
Males. 

(Dr. Farr.) 

1841. 

Eetired Officers 
of 

The Indian Army. 
(Christie.) 

20 

92 


25 

99 

110 

80 

9C 

117 

35 

124 

129 

40 

121 

147 

45 

170 

177 

50 

1H5 

223 

55 

28G 

28G 

CO 

340 

3GG 


Tliis is quite what we have a right to expect. 

Daring an extended Indian career all the weakly lives get thinned 
out, and oidy the prime constitutions sun’ive. 

Hence there is no kilUng those old Indians who do i>ass through the 
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fire, and lire to return to, England. At a neiglibonring club, I see men 
dining every day whose experiences reach back literally into the , 

far east of time,” 

and who seem, even now, likely to outlive many of tlieir more effeminate 
juniors. As to whether a protracted Indian career extracts all the dash 
and enterprise out of a man is quite another matter. There are, no 
doubt, many brilliant exceptions, hut the opinion of Dr. Ewart is, that 
as a rule, “ although the majority of men return comparatively early in 
“life, judging from an Eugli.sU standanl, they arc permanently enen'atcd 
“ by the climate and its diseases, and altogcUier unable to compete with 
“ their hcaltliy and more vigorous rivals, of even greater ages, at home.” 
Dr. Mount entertains a contrary opinion, and, fur myself, I know of no 
sufficient data available for a solution of the question. 

It is impossible to treat of “ Anglo-Indian Vital Statistics ” in con¬ 
nection with Life Assurance enterprise without a passing allusion to the 
great catastrophe which recently befell one of our largest lusurtiuce Insti¬ 
tutions, having extensive connections in that empire. liut it must never be 
forgotten that tliat calamity was iu no ways attributable to the inadequacy 
of the premiums for India, or in any manner whatever to the Indian 
management of the unfortuuate company in question. On tlie contrary, it 
was made abundantly evident at the time, by a memorial from the Indian 
policy-holdcre which appeared iu the Tvnitt, and other statements, that the . 
EnglLsli ccmccra had for ycara been sustained solely by Indian credit 
and resources. " Commencing operations,” said the Memoria], “ with a 
“ credit for 500/., your Indian'branch has issued policies for nine million 
“ sterling, and paid claims for two million sterling. The branch has 
•‘never cost the parent establishment one shilling, has defrayed all its 
“own claims and expenses, including the abnormal losses by the Mutiny, 

“ and has, during the last ten years, remitted in cash to the head office 
“ upwards of 3SO,000/. sterling.” 

The plan of the Positive Company, conscientiously carried out, and 
on the hypothesis that sufficient jiremiums are charged, renders impos¬ 
sible the recurrence of any such misfortune as that which has recently 
so greatly discouraged Life Assurance enterprise in India. Eighty per 
cent, of all premiums paid are at once invested in Government securities 
in trust for jKilicy-holdera. 

This fund is absolutely inalienable, on any pretence whatever, and 
altogether independent of insolvency at home, the action of the London 
board, or indeed any other adverse influence. Now, if we consider 
that Europeans in Irulia are paying, as 1 estimate, about half a million 
sterling a-year for their insurances, it seems of the very last importance 
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that this money shoald be secured to them ou the spot, in Govermneut 
securities, and not be liable to be ■vrithdraTrn to bolster up ■weak concerns 
at home, to pay for fire or marine losses in w»y part of the globe, or to 
bo dissipated in improvident amalgamations or investments. 

One formidable objection to English Proprietaiy Ck>mpanies doing 
business in India is, that the local directors and representatives of these 
companies in India arc simply agents, without any substantial power, 
and removable at pleasure by the chief autliorities iu this country. 

Tliis, on the occasion of the calamity above rcferreil to, was bitterly 
commented on by the entire press of India. I would refer to articles in 
the Indian Daily Ntwa of the 27th of August and 11th and 13th of 
Septuinbur, ISOS ; to the Madraa Tiinea of the 1st of September, 1869 ; 
to the Enijlisltman of the 11th and 14th of September, 1869 ; to the 
Botnbny Gazette of tlie bth of June and 24th of September, 1869 j and 
to the riuneer of the 2.'jth of August, 1869. 

It Wivs fonud, on the failure of the office iu question, that, had its 
Indian branch been allowed to accmunlate tlie contributions of the 
Indian policy-holders, the branch would have had about half a million 
sterling in hand, the current premiums then receivable being declared by 
one of tlte highest authorities in England snfficiciit to meet all existing 
and prospective claims, independently of tlio half-million sterling acen- 
mnlnted. 

A single wonl, before coucluiling, on the theory of Life Insurance. 
Notwithstandurg the vohimiuoiu prospectuses and tables put forward 
by different companies, and the numerous technicalities introduceil, 
there is rcully nothing difficult about the mutter. Take a simple 
case : Supposing tliere is an oven chance of a man dying or surviving 
miy particular year, writers on the doctrine of chances, assuming unity 
a-s the symbol of certainty, would indicate the probability of his dying by 
the fraction ^ ; and hence the premium to insure 100/. would be a 100/. 
multiplied by ^ or tM .; but as all premiums are payable y e4irly in advance, 
this 50/. at the end of the year, assuming interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent., would be 52/. lOs.; and hence the actual premium necessary 
would bo so much loss. There is usually an addition of from 10 to 20 
per cent, on the “ pure ” premium thus obtained, to cover office e.xponses, 
ami these are the only consideration.s which influence actuaries in the 
Cfunputation of life assurance preminms. Whatever tlie number of lives 
nnder review, the premiums arc obtained by an extension or elaboration 
of this formula. 

The system has its origin in the proposition “ that what concerns 
“ mankind iu the muss is of the order of physiesd facts.” If it were 
not so, tboru would be no insurance offices. But, as a matter of fact. 
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men nrc liom, many, die, snflfcr from accident, go to law, commit 
crimes, nud so on, witli very nearly the same regularity ns the chb 
and flow of the tide, or the movement of the planetary bodies; that 
is, roughly stated, over an area covered by millions of individuals, 
the nnmbcrs born, man-ying, dying, meeting with accident, or returned 
.as defaulters, will be reproduced from year to year with extraoixlinary 
regularity.* 

Hence what we call “ehanca” is definetl by Laplace as “bnt the 
“ expression of man’s ignorance.” And now, tho law regulating certain 
contingencies having hcon discovered, we have life, fire, marine, guarantee, 
accident, hailstorm, and other iiisnranco offices, and there is, in fact, no 
limit to the extension of the system. 

Tlioso of my hearers who have mathematical tastes, and seek 
to inquire further into the ‘‘ doctrine of chances ” on which the practical 
application of vital statistics is foimdcd, may refer to the works of 
Pascal, Do Moivre, Lnplacc, and others, and to the mere recent trea¬ 
tises of Galloway, Do Alorgan, and Sir .folm Lubbock. 

Tlio whole stndy is one of the most interesting and profound to 
which the human mind can well be applied. On its very threshold con¬ 
front ns problems which have for liundrals of years agitated our race. 
In this vast complicated and mysterious mccliantsm in which we live, 
move, and have our being, should it not ever be our aim to discover law? 
For, “although,” according to De Moivre, “chance produces irregu- 
“ larities, tho odds will be infinitely great tltat in process of time these 
“ irregularities will bear no proi>ortkni to the recurrence of that Ohdrr, 
“ which naturally results from Original Design.” 

One of the most interesting and timely papers ever read before the 
Association was that recently by Mr. T.'iyler on “ Famines in India.” 
Wcll, I imagine that even the recurrence of famines or their proximate 
cause, is subject to some occult law. Providence, it is said, never strikes 
with both bauds; and if we have scarcity in India, there is certain to be 
supei-abuudance elsewhere; nor is it difficult to imagine some great 
iuteniutiutial combination, of the nature of an insurance office, by which 


.even 

“ The passions, prejudices, interests, 

“ Thst Ewsy tho meanest beiog, the weak touch 
“ Thst moves the finest nerve, 

'* And in one human brsin 
“ Csusoa the faintest thoujjht, becomes a link 
“ lu the great chain of nature.” 
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tlicso viciiisitudes might be equalized and tempered all over the globe. 
Soith the ])oot— 


".I know 

“ The put, and thence I will euay to glean 
“ A warning (or the (nture, ao that mao 
“ May profit by hia errora and derive 
'* Experience from hia folly.” 


Since writing the above, Dr. Monat’s rejoinder to Dr. Ewart’s letter, 
80 rqieatodly reffirred to in tlio preceding paper, has been put into my 
hands. Tlie worthy Doctor sticks maufally to his figures, and summons 
as additional witnesses in his favour the following: Buckle on Civili- 
zatiou;” Gavarrel’s “Stntistique Mddicalo;” “Cholera Statistics of 
BengalHr. Samuel Brown, lute President of the Institute of Actuaries; 
“Mortality amongst Indian ItaUway Employes“ Mortality of European 
“ Soldiers in Lidia, 18CO-70 and finally refers to the lists of members 
for 1872 of the Athenaium, Oriental, and other clubs. 

The quotations from Buckle and Gavarret’s works are in support of 
the proi>osition that “ the duration of human life is everywhere increas- 
“ ing.” I suptmse tliat Uiis may bo in the main acci>ptcd, although we 
are witliont sufficient statistical evidence that such is the fact. Mr. 
Bamuel Brown is called up to give evidence that tlie value of official 
civil and military life in India—dividing, say, the century preceding 1871 
into decades of years—has improved in a very marked manner, and that 
the improvement is still going on. This, indeed, was long ago shown by 
Nelson. 1 pass over the cholera and Presidency gaol statistics intro¬ 
duced—interesting, no doubt, as forming an illnstratioii of the argument, 
but not bearing witli sufficient directness on the )>oiiit at issue. 

But the most important new facts now introduced into the contro¬ 
versy by Dr. Mouut, ore the statistics of the deaths amongst railway 
employes in India, as obtained from the reports of Mr. Danvers, the 
Government Railway Director. I jiass over the table on page 31, be¬ 
cause the data is of too limited a character; and of the deaths, “those 
“mused by die Mutiny are not incluiled.” C>u page 35 it appears that 
during seven years preceding 1871 the mortality was about 9 per 1,000, 
and specially for 1870-71 it is given ut 12 per 1,000, for tlie whole of 
India ; tlie number of Euro{icau railway employfis observed being about 
3,000, at ages ranging from 25 to 45 ; and the mean rate of deaths in 
Eiiglimd at those ages being, according to Dr. Farr, 8‘15 per 1,000. 

This is, no donbt, a very curioos fact, if the figures and the processes 
by which die results have been obtained can be relied on—of which, by the 
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way, Dr. Mouat declares liimself not too saiignino j on the other hand, 
it seems that all railway employes, before being selected, undergo a very 
severe medical examination ; and, according to Dr. Brinton, the official 
Government Examiner, in a year’s experience, one in five was rejected, 
the average age at examination being thirty ; while, as to the candidates 
generally, he says, “ In all my life-office experience, I have never 
“ examined a body of gentlemen at all approaching them in respect of 
“ the vigour and hcaltli they have collectively shown.” 

Then, as to the deaths amongst European soldiers in Bengal, as 
obtaincxl from the *Army Medical Department, during the docennium 
ending 1870, these ranged from a minimum of 20 per 1,000 in 1860 
to 4C per 1,000 in 1861; which, bad as it is, “must be considered a 
“ great improvement on the 69 per 1,000 of the period prior to Lord 
“ Herbert’s Commission.” 

Upon the whole, unless our views are materially modified by the 
return of deaths amongst Indian officers during the decade ending 1871, 
promised by Dr. Mount, and which he says will indicate a deatli-rato not 
exceeding 17 per 1,000, these for the present must remain unaltered. 

Tlie gcDcral result of the whole inquiry appears to be this:— 

That in practice it would bo exceedmgly convenient if life 
insurance offices could adjust a premium applicable to the 
whole world. 

But that this is impracticable, for the simple reason that an 
English farmer or lawyer will decline to pay the same rate 
as an Indian indigo-planter or lawyer ; and that these latter, 
again, will most decidedly kick at being charged tlie some, 
fur instance, as an officer on active sendee against the 
Ashantees. 

Tliat tlio value of life amongst Europeans in India has improved, 
is improving ; and that this amelioration is likely to continue. 

But that nt present we are without the means of exactly 
measuring tlte extent of this amelioration. 

And finally, that hence it is ttuiTE phematurb nsnucixa tbs 

RATES OF PltEMIUM FOR IXDIA TO THE EUROPEAN STANDARD. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was glad to observe in the room several 
gentlemen eminently qnalificd to throw light on the subject, and he 
hoped they would give the meeting the benefit of their opinions. 

Mr. WALFORD (Institute of Actuaries) said he had come to the 
meeting rather to Msten than to speak ; but os Mr. Tait had done him 
the honour to allude to him in the course of his address, he would 
venture to say a few words, althongK he by no means intended intlicting 
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u lengthened analysis ef statistics upon tlio meeting. Jlr. Tait had put 
the whole quc.stion with exceeding fainiess, and his pcreonal know¬ 
ledge of the subject rcmlereJ his observations of iin|>ortajice. No 
mere fragmentary ovidoiice was snfficient to justify the departure 
by any company from the beaten truck of past experience—and 
in this view Mr. Tait evidently concurred. (Hear, hoar.) One 
sonud, thorough, fnirly-constructwl table of mortality would settle the 
whole question. For his omi part, having read the papers written 
by Dr. Mouat, he was bound to say that, with every disposition to 
sympathize with his views, he thought he had utterly failed to satisfy 
a strict inquiry into the principle of allowing wpial insurance rates for 
India and England. (Hear, hear.) Life insurance—and he spoke ns 
one who had studied the question for tlie past twenty-five years—^was 
far too important, too sacred a matter to bo made tlio subject of e.x- 
perimeuts; c.acli step should bo certain. In the early days of life in- 
KuraiuM', when the study of the statistics of mortality was as yet un- 
dcvclopcil, it w:is found impossible to calculate the premimns so closely 
as could bo done now ; and hence the companies rightly made high 
rates in order to be. on the safe side in India ; and they were perfectly 
justified in adopting this course. (Hear, hear.) Thus it is that some of 
them pcriiidically share the suqihis which has arisen from their opera¬ 
tions, and by these means rendered life insurance an equitable contract 
Nevcrthcloss, it must be admitted that some of the Indian offices had not 
been quite so just in their mode of as.sessing Indian lives, although they 
pleadeil the fear that the mortality must of necessity become large in the 
later years. With these it had been a habit of prudence to do, perhaps, 
some injustice in the way of high premiums, and by being very guarded 
in relation to the distribution of profits to the Indian jiolicy-lioldcrs; 
tliuy bad thus naturally causeil some discontent. But even of this it 
would be said tliat tlicy bad erred on the safe side while acting c)u tlin 
maxim of life iiisnraneo—entire safety. If the exi>criment of low insur¬ 
ance rates Wii.s to be tried at all, it should be by a “ mutual ” office, and 
tben, if the bu.siness proved unremunenitlvo, the loss would be borne 
ctpiaily, while a pnilit would bo similarly divided; but the office which 
was trying the experiment was not cstablisheil on tliis jirinciplc. As to 
the mortality and tlie rate of interest, the experiment was being trieil on 
t<M) close and narrow grounds ; in fact, tlie larger the business at first, 
tlio greater, ho foare<l, would be the loss at some future lime. One could 
not forget the occnrrcnccs in iVimwica immediately after the two large 
fires there. The merchants and principal men met together, not to u.sk 
the insunuico companies to decrease their rates, but to increase tlicm. 
Tlio men of commerce in ikmerica truly said that if tlicir enstomci's failed, 
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they would not lose all their property; if the banks failed, they would 
not lose all their capital; but if the insurance companies failed, there 
was an end of business operations and enterprise altogetlier. And hence 
they petitioned for an increase in the rates in order to make insurance 
absolutely secure. In conclusion, Mr. Walford strongly deprecated the 
lowering of rates to a point of danger, ns offering a forcible contrast to 
what was being done by the enterprising and far-seeing merchants and 
traders of America. 

Mr. C. A. LAAVSON said lii.s conviction was that in India, in respect to 
life insurance, thej were being taxed for a state of things which no longer 
existed. (Hear, hear.) He held in his hand a published communication 
from the Sanitary Commissioner of l^Iadras, Dr. Cornish, a well-known and 
accepted authority in scientific cii'clcs; and the opinion which that 
gcntlcmau expresses is that the chances of life are hardly less favonrable 
in Madras than they are in England. Ho (Dr. Coniish) says that it 
would be obviously unfair to accept the Anny death-rates os representing 
the n;ortality in the cla.?s of pei-sons who resort to life insurance. 
Soldiers are, from their mode of living and other circumstances, more 
liable to succumb to epidemic infiucuccs in the tropics thou those who 
live in separate houses ; and, consequently, he contends that tlic death- 
rato of the European Army in India must always be taken as an extreme 
rate, much above the average of the civil commnnity who are in fairly 
good circumstances. Moreover, while it may bo true that the death- 
rate in tlie British Amiy serving in England is between 9 and 10 per 
1 ,000, or less tlian onc-balf of the Indian rates. Dr. Cornish points ont 
that the two armies do not really a<linit of comparison in regard to death 
rates. In England, if a man is known to be a victim to phtliisis, or in- 
cnrahle disease, he is at once invalided, and his death, when it happens, 
is included in the general register of the civil poi>u1ation. Hie aimnal 
average of discharges from the Anny in England for physical unfitness is 
about 97 per 1,000, and it is a well-knoivu fact that many of these are 
discharged simply to die. In India the probabilities are great that in¬ 
valids of this class will die before they can bo shipped home, and it prac¬ 
tically happens that many do die, eitlicr in India or on the homeward 
voyage, and swell the mortality bills of the Indian Army. “ From a mere 
“ glanc<‘at Army statistics,” continues Dr. Cornish, “ insurance companies 
“ would no doubt be justified in charging doable rates all round for Indian 
" lives; but T have said enough to show tliat the deatli statistics of the 
home and Indian annios are not fairly comparable, and that tlioy do not 
“ help ns at all in forming an opinion whether the class of persons who 
” form till* c/ientc/f of an insnrauce company should pay an extra premium 
“ for the piivilogc of living in India. The life tables of the several Service 
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“ fiinds wero formed on data no longer ajiplicablo to the conditions of 
" Indian service.” It wonlJ ho only fail- tliat the insurance companies 
which cavil at the tables of others ns being unsnited to Indian rates of 
mortality, sliotild publish their own experience. Dr. Cornish says, “ As 
“ a policy-holder in the Madras Equitable, it is only right tliat I sliould 
“ mention that for ninny years past I have been paying lower premiums 
“ than I could hare insured for in any English ofiScc had I been residing 
“ in England, aud that the lu'gh rates existed for only the first five yeai's 
“ of insurance. The financial imsitiou of the Madras Equitable Office is so 
“ tlioroughly sound, notwitlistanding the rwluction of premiums on old 
" policies from ftO to GO per cent, that it might, in my opinion, safely go 
“ further in (his direction, aud lessen the burden to pdicy-holders during 
“ the early years of insurance, instead of deferring the reduction until the 
“ policies have had an c.xistcnceof some years. The experienceof theearlier 
“ part of tliis century is no longer applicable to life insurance in India in the 
“ present day. We have got beyond the hunl living and heavy drinking 
“ days which some of us now living can remember.” Dr. Cornish adds, 
tliat all Europeans in India arc*liable to be attacked by swift and sudden, 
sometimes fatal illness; but, on the other hand, they cscniie many of 
the ailments common to the troacberous climate of their native land. 
“ Fevers, fluxes, and hepatic diseases takctlie place of consumption, lung 
“ and khiney disease in the colder climates ; and when we come to sum up 
“ the mortality for one or other country, there is not very mndi to bo said 
“ in regard to the advantage or disadvantage of Indian residence.” It is 
abundantly clear that the rates charged for the extra risk, if there be 
any, in residing in India, are much too high inmost offices ; and the insur¬ 
ance companies, if Uicy wish to conduct a remunerative business in India, 
must adapt their scales of premium to the ascertaineil risks shown by 
modem experience to be really necessary. The question they have to 
consider is, not whether we shall pay English rates, but whether we shall 
continue to jniy the extreme rates of thirty years ago—whollier, iu fact, 
Anglo-Judiaus do not now deserve bctti'r treatment. If a proper exa¬ 
mination of the various facts affbnled by eminent officers were brought 
forward and considereil by Ibn insurance companies, the result would be 
in accordance with the wishes of tlie Indian policy-liolders. 

Mr. SAMUEL BItOWN (late President of the Institute of 
Actuaries) said he was sorry the tone of the discus-sion had been in 
favour of the question whetlier life insurance should progress in India 
or not, rather than upon the observations of European mortality in India. 
When it was considert^d how many Englislunen had been to, were going, 
or were already iu Indio, and when it was remembered how easily tliese 
numbers might be doubled or trebled, it would be seen how important was 
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the question of mortality in relation to them. With regard to the proba¬ 
bility of life insnronce business in India over being profitably reduced to 
European rates, he was afraid that the attempt moile to do so was not 
likely to be successful ; for his opinion was that the present state of 
Enropean life in India would not justify equal rates for Europe and 
India ; and, therefore, he thought the older insurance companies did wisely 
in holding aloof from competition with another in the field on these 
terais. He thought the principal facts from which they could derive 
real information os to the rate of mortality among Europeans in India 
mnst be obtained by going back to those collections of data which have 
been compiled in the civil and military funds. (Hear, hear.) They 
possess an authenticity, accuracy, and perfectness of data which can be 
found in no other 8<»urca. Each member of the fund produced a certifi¬ 
cate of medical examination at tlie time of his entry, and imperfect or 
defective lives were not allowed to join the service. Tlie date of death 
is carefully recorded, the date of birth, tlie date of marriage, and fre¬ 
quently the date of the birth of children—the whole forming an import¬ 
ant and curious register of statistical information. As ho had lately in¬ 
formed tlie Institute of Actuaries, he had been exnmiuiug these registers 
with a view of ascertaiuing the facts with regard to the mortality of the 
civil and military services of the three Presidencies ; and he had collected 
in the military funds facts over a period of fill years, with 14,000 entrants 
and C,000 deaths. These were ample materials fora most careful and accurate 
estimate of the value of military life in India; and the couclusion at which 
he had arrived was, that there was a constant 2 percent, extra on the rate 
of mortality in England. Among civilians the numbers were not so great; 
but still he had had the opportunity of putting together about 40,000 
years of life and 900 deaths, and these formed a solid and useful body 
of facte. In this case the conclusion at which he arrived was, that the 
lives of civilians in India follow the same rule, there being a constant 
extra on the rate of English mortality of about 1 per cent, upon all the 
lives at risk. So tliat if a given civilian life wore charged in England 1 per 
cent., in India it would be charged 2 per cent., and so on. It conldnotbe 
denied that the value of life in India had greatly improved; still it was 
better to take the observations over a course of thirty or forty years 
rather than over only tlie last ten or twelve, because the chances of fluc¬ 
tuations would upset any calculations based on a short term of observa¬ 
tion. Entertaining these views, Mr. Brown concluded by saying that 
his impression was tliat the company accepting Indian and Euglisli lives 
at equal rates would eventually have to modify its plan. 

Mr. .7. D. BELL said the subject was one of the greatest impoi-t- 
ance to Englishmen in India, and tlio thanks of Anglo-Indians were due 
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to the East India Association fur nffuiiling Oio opjiortuuity for consider¬ 
ing the question. Being Chninuati of tlie Positive Life Assurance Com¬ 
pany, lie felt some delicacy in taking a part in this discussion, but ho did so 
not as such chninoan, but os a lueiubcr of the East India Association; 
and ho must decline to enter into a discussion there of the respective 
merits of companies, but to discuss the matter wholly ns such member. 
In that capacity he bogged to thank Mr. Tail fur the very fair and im¬ 
partial treatment of the question which was given in his address. 
Indeed, ho hoped the address was only introductory to a general and 
extended review of the subject, because the tables given by Mr. Tail 
were neither sufficiently full nor satisfactory to enable his hearers to 
fairly judge the merits of the whole question. None of Mr. Tait’s 
statistics, it would bo observetl, came down to a more recent period 
than 1857 ; and witliout giving the grounds upon which the company 
to which he belonged had based its action, as they were private, ho 
might .say they were foundcil on later iufuniiation than that. He would, 
therefore, be very glad to see Mr. Tiiit extend his tables down to a period 
considerably Inter thtin 1857; aud when absolute statistical infuriuutiun 
of this kind had been obtaineil, ui»on which the fullest ndiauce can be 
placed, it would be absurd to kick against the conclusions to which they 
would lead. Meantime, however, his company believed they were right, 
aud saw no reason to vary tlie course they had adopted; and every man 
who has been in India during the lost ton years confirmed his own 
experience—viz., that there had been an enormous improvement in the 
chances of life m that period, (llear, hoar.) In fact, the India of the 
present day was as unlike the India of 1857 us the England of 1874 is 
unlike Uiut of 1774. Mr. Samuel Browu, for whose abilities he had the 
highest respect, urged that a period of teu or fifteen years ought not to 
be taken as the basis of observation, on the ground tliat fluctuations 
cannot be allowed for in so short a time. But they need only call to 
mind the change which has occurred iu India in that period to see that 
there was the best reason for taking it into consideration. At the com¬ 
mencement of that period the jonniey to India was tedious, and Involved 
the maximum of discomfort; it was, in foci, a dreadful task. Moreover, 
tlio means of transit in India were qnito undeveloped, whereas there is 
scarcely a part of India now where a European cannot reach tlio sea iu 
four days ; and tlie journey to and from the homo country is swift and 
cosy, so that holidays of comparatively sliort periods can be spent as 
easily iu England as in nearer parts. In fact, the difl'crence between 
then and now is so great that people in England may fairly fail to 
appreciate it Liver complaint and dysentery are the two Icilling 
diseases in India; aud these, as a rule,di3.appcar when the patient is re-' 
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moved speedily to the sea, wbicli now could be done with facility. The 
improvements wliich have Uikcii place in the last few years cannot be 
taken away. On the contrary, they must continue to increase in scope 
and volume as time goes on; and therefure the fear of reaction which 
Mr. Brown expressed seemed a baseless one. Mr. Tail gave some facts 
himself which forcibly answered his own arguments. Mr. Tait served 
ns manager, in India, in that msuranee ofKce which, as he says, started 
in Lidia with a credit for oOOf., and which issued policies fort),000,001)/., 
and paid claims for ;J,000,000/. This ollice " never cost the jiurent office 
“ one shilling, but defrayed all its own claims and expenses, including 
" the abuonnal losses by the ]ilutiny, and has, during the last ten years, 
“ remitted in cash to the head office upwards of 350,000/. sterling.” In 
fact, its remittances kept the office at homo alive, and, when the collapse 
came, tlio only good asset existing was the Iiulian business. (Mear, 
hear.) When, ns Mr. Tait pointed out, tlie shares of some of the insur¬ 
ance companies were selling at a premium exceeding 7,300 per cent., 
another 450 jier cent., and another 225 per cent., to what conclusion did 
such a fact direct ilie inquirer ? If the Indian business was of such a remu¬ 
nerative character as to enable an office bankrupt as to English assets to 
hold its head above water for yoai-s, and if the sharo.s of others were esti¬ 
mated at the enonuons prices named, it showed Uiat more than legitimate 
profits were being made out of the Indian policy-holders, (llear.) The 
East India Association inaugurated the discussion of this subject in the 
interest, not of the companies, but of the policy-holders ; and, looking at 
the matter from the jiolicy-holders’ point of view, he would repeat that 
the premiums which enabled companies to pay such enormous dividends, 
which enabled a newly-started company to pass safely through the losses 
of the Indian Mutiny, and still send large sums homo to the parent 
office,—the premiums which enabled all this to be done must be excessive 
—(hear, hear)—and, as such, unfair to the Indian policy-holder. (Hear, 
hear.) He was convinced that, with regard to the purely European lives 
in India, his company were jnstitied in accepting rates for jKilicy-holdcrs 
equal with those fixed in England; and he would be only too glad to see 
the other companies adopt a more reasonable system tlian the one they 
bad so long pursued. The Positive (Tompauy might by some bo 
thought to be wrong, but they believed they were right; and, right or 
wrong, the subject was one which merited the attention of the East India 
Association, for it required the most careful inquiry, and was of vital im¬ 
portance to Englishmen in India. If it were true, as Mr. Tait admits, 
that the rates on Lidiun lives were far too high, and that great sums of 
money were extnicted from the pockets of the policy-holders for the 
benefit of the parent office, two questions were naturally suggested: 
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why did that system ever commence 7 and why was it not long ago 
abolished 7 (“ Hear, hear," and cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN said he was glad that the subject which had been 
brought forward had been discussed by such able hands; and he took it 
that the debate wonld bo of great use to the secretaries and managers 
of insurance companies, in showing that the terms upon which they take 
Indian business should he subject to material modification. One grand 
mistake had been made, and it was often mnile, in the consideration of 
the subject;—they regarded India too mneh os a whole, India was not 
like Englan<l—a comparatively small island ; but it was a country—a 
continent almost—of cuonnnns extent, presenting the widest differences 
of climate and general conditions. Hence tlie chances of life varied 
considerably in different parts of India. Tltat India bad improved in 
the life insurers’ point of view, was beyond a doubt. Calcutta and 
Bombay liuvc inade wonderful sanitary [irogreas, so that the death-rate 
in tliose cities is hardly greater than that of London—viz., 20 to 28 per 
1,000. At Madras tlio death-rate is 35 per 1,000, but that is because 
the water-sn])plj there remains execrably bad. (Hear, bear.) As for 
tlie statistics and results of the different funds, he attached no im¬ 
portance to them, because each has been proved to be incori’cct and at 
variance with the others, and they have been remodelled throe or four 
times, and each time gave a different rt>sult. The whole thing is, to use 
a colloqui.alism, “in a wretched mulland when the accounts are made 
up there must be considerable lo.ss. In the northern parts of India tlie 
chances of life were better than in the south, because at the approach of 
ill-health one may always easily reach the cool air of the Himalayas. Nor, 
ashad been pointed outbyoneof the previous speak era, was the mortality of 
the Army a fair criterion of the general value of life, for the Army was 
subjected to the changes of climate and tlie risk of diseases originating 
in a barrack and military life. So that no calculation could be based on 
Army mortality wLicli would serve for the ordinary European policy¬ 
holder. Still, tliere was much to bo leumt on the subject; the statistics 
brought foiTvard by various opjmsing offices were confused and confas- 
ing. His own opinion wu.s, that Dr. Mouat and his followers were san¬ 
guine in estimating the Anglo-ludiim’s life equally with that of the 
Englishman at home; while Dr. Ewart and his school belonged to the 
pessimists in urging the continuance of the old high rates of premium. 
Tlio truth probably would be found between the two extremes, and a 
middle course wonld have the merit of safety. In conclusion, the Chair¬ 
man thanked Mr. Tait, in the name of the meeting, for the excellent 
address which he had delivered. 

Mr. TAIT briefly expressed his acknowledgments, and moved a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, which was cordially carried. 
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A MKKTixu of tlio Bombay Bi^ich of the Kust India Assjociation was 
hold at the h’ramjoe Gownsjec Institute, on Saturday, the 31st January, 
1874, at 5.30 p.x. On the motion of B.io S.vkbb Visiiwanath.Nabaybs 
Ma2)dlik, seconded by Dr. Atmarau Pahdokang, Dr. Gomes, G.G.M.C., 
was voted to tlie chair. 

The CHAIRMAN coimuenccd the i>roceetling8 by calling upon Mr. 
JAVEnitAi. Umiabha-vkak Yajrik to read liis paper on the above sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr. JAVERILAL said: Gentlemen,—It is necessary that I should 
offer you some explanation ns to why 1 have chosen this subject for your 
consideration this evening, borne months back, the Man a ghig Com¬ 
mittee of the Bombay Bnuich of the East India Association, considering 
it would lead to a better understanding of public cpxestions in this country, 
and tend to promote the growth of a healthier public opinion in England 
on Indiiui subjects, if official information concerning them were made 
more readily accessible to the public, proposed to send up a memorial to 
Government, pointing out Uio kind of papers and proceedings which 
might be published before their final disposal, without breach of official 
secrecy, or pn^ndice to the interests cither of Govcmmejit or of the 
general public. A Sub-Committoe was appointed to report upon this,* 
and to draw up a memorial.* In the meanwhile, the necessity for fur¬ 
ther light from official sources became more apparent than ever, from the 
turn which several practical questions began to assume in this Presidency. 
Some of the members suggested that it would, perhaps, equally serve the 
purpose which the Managing Committee had in view if the subject was 
put forth in the shape of a paper before this Association, discursive 
though the treatment of it might be, and accordingly requested me to 
draw one up. As, however, secrecy is one of the leatures of bureaucracy 
in India, I proptjso in this paper to submit some considerations on the 
larger subject, which will include points specifically aimed at by the Com¬ 
mittee. With this brief explanation, I proceed to the subject. 

* Kosoiation of the Managing Committee of the Bombay Branch of the East 
India Association, dated the 13th March, 1872, appointing a Sub-Committeo for 
the porpoee. 
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It is related of the famous I^ia Bhoja, of Avanti, that he often had a 
cariosity to leom what his subjects thoughtof his rule and of his measures 
for general welfare. To gratify this desire, he occasionally made even¬ 
ing excursions through his capital, in the guiso of on ordinary citizen, 
stopping at public squares and thoroughfares to overhear what opinions 
were passed upon his acts. Similar stories arc told of other Indian 
Princes noted for their good government. In our day this might be con¬ 
sidered a rnde and doubtful method of procedure in gauging public 
opinion, but under the circumstances of despotism and the state of civili¬ 
zation which ohtained in those days, it was, perhaps, a convenient mode 
of obtaining an insight into the public mind. The moral which the 
anecdote points to, however—^namely, tlic necessity on the part of rulers 
of looking to public opinion for a guide—has always been considered a 
principle of great value in administrative policy, and is practically carried 
out, in a more or less effective manner, by all civilized nations. Wlien 
Native rulers of this country, trained in the traditions of the people, 
and guided by the same national instincts as inspired their subjects, con¬ 
sidered it necessary to consult public opinion, rude as their method of 
consultation was, what shall we say of its importance m our times ? 
(Hear, hear.) In the government of a great dependency by a foreign 
power, the fact tliat the traditions and national instincts of a non-hoino- 
geneous subject population are different from those of the governing race, 
must be ever present before the rulers of the country. The need to 
understand tliem cannot be too great. Now, tho British Government in 
India is a century old. Li the course of this period it has certainly done 
great things in tliis country—things which the previous rulers of the 
country could never have dreamt of. It has conferred blessings, com¬ 
parative and absolute, which, in all probability, tlio people would hardly 
expect to secure under another foreign Government. Our living in 
times of peace and order cannot certainly blind ns to the value of those 
blessings. Tranquillity reigns L'om the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
and from tlio Gulf of Kutch to the Bay of Bengal. Let the hold of the 
Qoverament over the country be a little slackened, and you will see num¬ 
berless hordes of marauding hill and jungle tribes, and those on the 
plains, who have taken to the ploughshare and tho held in exchange for 
the sword and the arrow, spread over tho country in pursuit of tho law¬ 
less course of life to which they or their forefathers were accustomed, 
endangering life, liberty, and property. The material improvements 
which have been and are being effected afford Urn best testimony of 
English enterprise. We owe it to the energy of the Englishman that 
the country has been pierced with the railway and girdled with the tele¬ 
graph. His construction of roads has brought remote and inaccessible 
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ports in tho interior irithin easy reacli. We have magnificent canals, 
stnpcndons bridges, palatial bai'racks, and public works of eveiy descrip¬ 
tion springing np with rapidity, and changing the face of the country. 
They are eridences of English public spirit. Schools, colleges, and 
universities indicate the desire of oui’ rulers to raise us to the status of 
cirilissation which obtains in their own laud. Public sciTice in the coun¬ 
try has been so organized, and the general administration so regulated, 
as to admit of tho officers of Grovemmont coming into close contact with 
the people, and learning the institutions and wonts of the country. Aud 
yet, with all this progress, with all the advantages and opportunities 
which, as rulers of a great counti-y, they command, it cannot be said of 
the governing class in India, as a whole, that tlie problem of assimilating 
the different subject races to them has yet been successfully solved, or 
that they have obtained such an insight into the condition, institutions, 
wants, and feelings of the masses as to enable them to fulfil theit duties 
and responsibilities mdcpendcntly of any external aid. I do not speak of 
knowledge in regard to tho people at the centres of Government, where, 
perhaps, there are somewhat better opportunities of ascertaining their 
sentiments. It is to the great bulk of the population in tlio Mofussil— 
whose voice is unrepresented in the councils of our cxecutiTo or legisla¬ 
tive Government, local or supreme—that my remarks hare particular 
reference. Those who have the destinies of these people in their keeping 
cannot be said to know accurately all that the people do not want and 
do not desire. This is a negative knowledge certainly, but to a Govern¬ 
ment situated ns the British Government in India is, and must to a cer¬ 
tain extent ever be, it is of very great importance in the work of 
administration. That this knowledge on the port of our rulers is at best 
imperfect, appeal's from the hitherto unsettled character of many ques¬ 
tions of Indian polity—from the necessity which tlie Government is too 
often put to of amending, re-enacting, and of further modifying existing 
laws, within a comparatively short period of their existence, in the name 
of “ consolidation ” and improvement—from the anxiety, and even alarm, 
which the constant making and unmaking of laws beget—^fi-om such 
measures being often opposed to the known or declared wishes of the 
people whom they are to affect—from tho departure from tho line of 
policy laid down by those Anglo-Indian statesmen who had won the 
esteem and confidence of the people—(hear)—and, lastly, from the fact 
that a more intimate knowledge of tlie feelings of the people would make 
our rulers pause, reflect, and desist from a policy proposed to be carried 
out. 

But whfle such is the position of the Government in respect of the 
people, that of tho people in respect of the Government is no better. 
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There is often a misunderstanding of the action and, sometimes, of the 
motives of Government in regard to many current questions of adminis¬ 
tration. The desire on tire part of the public, however, to arrive at a 
proper understanding of these questions is, it must be confessed, not 
wanting. With the progress of education and the spread of intelligence, 
this desire has not only steadily increased, but has latterly assumed tire 
form of a complaint which no Government, and, least of all, a civiliaod 
Government that has the good of its subjects at heart, would wish to 
pass unheeded. (Applause.) . ■< 

In England, too, in spite of the general indifference of tlie British 
public to Indian subjects, there arc signs of a growing desire on the 
part of a portion of that public to know more of the real condition of 
this country and of the feelings of the people on questions of cunent 
interest, as recent public discussions on the approaching Bengal famine 
testify. Public men in England make it their business to study Indian 
questions amidst much Umt there is to occupy and absorb their attention 
in their home politics. Intelligent Natives of India, durmg their sojourn 
in England, sometimes form centres of attraction wherever they go, and 
the inquiries which are made of tliem as to what the people of India 
think of British rule, and what arc the obstacles to tlie advancement of 
the Indian nation, is a proof of this interest—interest in which, it must 
bo confessed, the inquirers aic actuated by a desire to be in some way 
instrumental in promoting the good of India. Then tliere is the public 
press in England, which—though not well-infoimed on many mattei-s re¬ 
lating to movements, social, moral, political, and religious, m this coun¬ 
try, is beginning to bestow its attention on Indian affairs. In the 
periodical literature of tlie day, also, Indian questions find a place, which, 
though utterly dbproportionate to the magnitude of tlie interests m- 
volved therein, is a further evidence of the interest excited in the British 
public through the agency of retired Anglo-Indians and otliers, and by 
unproved communication established between Europe and India. Then, 
again, in the debates of Parliament on Indian affairs, at the discussions 
at the East India and other public Associations in London and else¬ 
where, and in the appointment of the East India Finance Coinraitteo, 
and in the prolongation of its sessions from year to year, there are proofs 
to us of the growing wish of the British public and of British statesmen 
and philanthropists to learn our present condition and to study the pro¬ 
blems of our future welfare. It is true that as yet India finds no place 
in Her Majesty’s addresses to Parliament, except in case of a grave 
calamity, a famine, an epidemic, or a imlitical disturbance; mnd that the 
exposition of the Indian Budget has to be made before empty benches of 
the House of Commons. It is to be hoped that this indifference to 
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Indian interests will pass away. But, apart froni all this, there are many 
ties of personal interest which bind an EngUslunan to India. There is, 
in tile first place, the prestige which England enjoys among the civilized 
nations of the world by reason of her Indian Empire. To maintiiin this 
prestige is, and mnst be, an object most dear to the heart of every 
Englishman. Then there is the field open to British-born subjects of 
Her Majesty, in the civil OJid militai-y services of the Empire ; compe¬ 
titive examinations to test qualifications for such employments; the 
study of Indian languages, Lidi.on history, and of Indian institutions, 
which this test imposes on all who seek employment in these services; 
family comicctions; the intimate commercial relations into which this 
conutiy has been brought with India and Europe, especially within the 
last few years; tlie scope for employment which India gives to the great 
centres of productive and manufacturing industry of Great Britain ; the 
crj' of Manchester to improve tlie material resources of this countiy,— 
these and many others ore ties which, irrespective of the philanthropic 
motives of a class of Englishmen referred to above, not only kindle, but 
keep up on ever-living interest on the jiart of the British nation in a 
knowledge of Indian questions. 

In s{)ite of the e.Kistence of tliis desire, both in England and India,' 
it seems there are difficulties in the way of its gratification. Some of 
the hindrances which prevent a knowledge of public questions in India, 
and art as a bar in the way of establishing a better undei'stauding between 
the rulers aud the ruled—an object so desirable in the cause of good 
government and of permanence of British rule in India—arc at once the 
features and efftets of its burcancratic character. Tliey are— 

(1.) A somewhat too hopeful or too glowing view which perva'desthe 
goventing class as to the condition of this country and the effects of Go¬ 
vernment measures upon it. 

(2.) The growing rigidity of relations between the State and the 
people, especially the rural classes, resulting, financially, in the impove¬ 
rishment of Uio countiy, and, politically and socially, in a want of sym¬ 
pathy between the two. 

(3.) The want of an adequate measure by tlie imlmg class of piu- 
gross which India has already made under the influence of British civili¬ 
zation and of the obligatiojis of Government arising therefrom. 

(4.) Tho absence of external control to check official indiscretion, 
bordering on caprice or arbitrary action. 

(5.) The official custom of witliholding until completion, and after a 
final decision has been arrived at, of papers and proceedings of Govern¬ 
ment relating to public questions and the general measures of the execu¬ 
tive Government. 
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I. With regard to the first of these features, it is au acknowledged 
fact, as 1 said above, that the British rule in India is a real blessing to 
the country. That many improvements have been mtroducod during the 
last thirty years, tending to ameliorate the condition of the people, is a 
fact the proofs of which are too palpable and abundant to need onumera- 
tiott. That many clianges have been made having for their objects the 
better management of the affairs of the country, is undeniable; but 
when it is asserted that this constitution of the ludian Government has 
reached sirch a state of supreme excellence that “few changes caai be 
“ suggested which would be improvements that the general conditmn 
of Ihe country shows snch advancement and prosperity that “ pauperi^ 
“ is practically unknown ;”t that the British Paihament and the British 
nation have too mitch confidence in the Government in India to think of 
embarrassing it “ by advice which it would be dfficnlt to follow ; ” that 
the members of the House of Commons who interest themselves in 
Indian aft'airs “ cannot, by any stretch of courtesy, be hold competent to 
advise the Secretary of State as the members of his Council, composed 
“ of experts in every branch of ludian administration■ that any agita^ 
tion against the Government “ which is reasonable under constitution^ 
“ and absurd under despotic institutions,” is to be deprecated, any criti¬ 
cism on its measures is to bo condemned; because “ the Natives who 
“ read it and the vernacular papers which translate and republish it, will 
“ be unable to estimate the weight which the House of Commons and 
“the English people place upon it;” that it weakens the authority of 
the Viceroy, and disturbs the self-complacency of Governors, Lieutenant 
Governors, and Provincial Commissioners,—when, I say, such proposi¬ 
tions ate confidently advanced, it becomes necessary to inquire how far 
there is truth and justice in them. The fact is, the equanimity of Indian 
officials is disturbed by men like Mr. Fawcett and others in England, 
who endeavour, as far as lies in their power, to arouse an adequate 
amount of interest in Indian affairs; whose study of Indian subjects en¬ 
ables them to put searching questions to witnesses under cross-examina¬ 
tion before the East India Finance Committee, to see what is the “ otlior 
“ side ” of Indian questions, and thus to evolve the truth about them. 
The House of Commons is considered mcompotent to decide such ques¬ 
tions, because Mr. Fawcett shows, in reference to the annual glowing 
deliverances of Mr. Grant Duff on the progress of India, that the present 
constitution of the Indian Government fails to secure efficiency and 

• S«o a paper entitled “ The Hoose of Commons and Indian Finance,” by Mr. 
Lepel Griffin, Secretary to the Pnnjab Government, in the October number of the 
forUugh&y Atviete, 1873, page 490. 

t Ibid. 
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economy in the management of the finances of the country; that in the 
Public Works Dei)artment there is waste and extrayaganco; that the 
Saugor Barracks—which cost the Indian taxpayer fifteen lakhs of rupees, 
and wliich took the Indian Government four years and a-half to build— 
were found, after their construction, to be so unfit for use that pulling 
them down was considered as the best course which the Government 
could adopt; and that imperial, provincial, local, and municipal taxation 
has been cairicd to such limits that, if ever the necessity arose of raising 
additional revenue by increased taxaton, there would bo great difiiculty 
in finding legitimate sources. The financial condition of India is different 
from that of England. In England the duties on ten, sugar, tobacco, 
and spirits, and the amount raised from the income-tax, show a steady 
increase every year, from increased consumption, consequent upon grow¬ 
ing prosperity. Tlie result is that tlie expenditure of the country, great 
and increasing as it is every year, is not only met from increased revenue, 
but there is reduction of taxation. Any emergency, therefore, is easily 
met by a slight addition to tlie duties. The case with India is different. 
Here the growing expenditure of the State has to be met by increased 
taxation chiefly, and of this taxation, it would appear, the extreme 
limits liave not only been reached, but overstepped; so that in every 
emergency the Government is perplexed to find its ways and means. 

But if “ in point of efficiency the administration has probably no 
“ equal in Europe or Asia,” how comes it that in its Foreign or Political 
Department, questions affecting not only the relations of the Paramonnt 
Power with the Princes and Chiefs of Lidia, but the relations of the latter 
with their own subjects, are generally disposed of without allowing the 
Native rulers opportunities of hearing and refuting the statements made 
against them—opportunities allowed to the meanest subject of Her 
Majesty ? If the financial condition of Lidia is everything that can bo 
desired, why shirk outside criticism ? Why dread the opposition of the 
House of Commons, if iW “ members are most clamorous when they are 
“ most wrong ” ? Why misunderstand those who are said to take the 
part of Her Majesty’s Opposition in this country? Why denounce the 
press in India ? Is it not the case that the best of governments need 
light, and that such governments have reached their present state of ex- 
c^ence because of this light ? Most especially must this be the case 
with a foreign government in India, whose principles are professedly 
drawn “ from a practical knowledge of the country, whose prejudices 
“ must be respected even when most extravagant.”* The plea that any 
interference on the part of the House of Commons in England, or any 
criticism in this country, weakens the hands of the Government in India, 

• Fortnightly Seview lor October, 1873. 
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miglit have had some force twenty or thirty years ago; though the 
House of Commons diil interfere, even then, in extraordinary cases. But 
it is untenable at tlie present day, and perhaps unworthy of those who 
hold India as a sacred trust, and are responsible for the good government 
of the country. Tlie Court of Directors courted inquiry into their 
management, and Parliamentary committees sat to inquire into the eon- 
dition of India, at the period of the renewal of their charters, and yet 
such inquiries and such criticLsms as they provoked scarcely ever ren¬ 
dered tlie East India Company’s hold on the country less strong, or 
caxised its prestige to suffer. As a matter of fact, the English press in 
this country thet report to the people Parliamentary and otlier discus¬ 
sions on Indian subjects, and the vcniacnlarpress doa translate tliem into 
tJio languages of the people. 

Bnt it is said that “ a Committee of the House of Commons has been 
“ sitting for many mouths to consider the subject of Indian Finance, and 
“ yet there is no sign that their labours are approaching a termina- 
“ tion. An enormous mass of evidence has been recorded ; numberless 
“ witnesses hare been examined—some whose views are entitled to the 
“ utmost respect, and many whose opinions are not worth the paper on 
“ which they are printed.” But the officials who are thus tired of the 
labours of the Committee, scarcely seem to bear in mind tlie difficulties 
and the disadvantages under which the Committee has been working. 
Is it not the consciousnc-ss of these difficulties which protracts its sessions 
from year to year ? If the conclusion which the Committee will em¬ 
body in their final report “ might have been safely predicted at their 
“ first sitting,” there would hare been no necessity for honourable mem¬ 
bers of the Committee to prolong their sessions. And “ if after its sne- 
cessive sessions, the Committee will be unable to advise any changes 
” or improvements in the constitution of the Government in India, or of 
'* its system of management,” it will certainly not be because there is no 
room for changes or improvements, but because Indian Finance is a 
very large and difficult subject, and the Committee has been sitting 
several thousands of miles away from the country into whose condition it 
is examining. This distance prevents it from getting that information 
which it would obtain if the members of the Committee were to grace this 
country with thoir presence, meet the people face to face, and see with 
tlieir own eyes what the actual state of things in India is. Tlioy would 
then be able to decide between hostile theories and opposite views, by 
proofs of living facts ; to see “how far the weight of Lord Lawrence 
“ in one scale is counterbalanced by that of Sir Charles Trevelyan in the 
“ other whether, and if so, how far. General Strachey’s defence ol the 
Public Works Department is as “masterly as any attack made upon it 
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and whether Indian Engineering Colleges at Roorkeo and Poona would 
not produce as good engineers as Cooper’s Hill College. If Native gen¬ 
tlemen, “ who may bo invited to give tlrcir evidence, will complete the 
" confusion by cxpi'cssing views eitlier in accordance with what they be- 
" lieve to be the policy of the Indian Government, or ignoring the cssen- 
“ tial conditions of onr nilo,” is it not of very great importance, for the 
sake of this policy and of the essential conditions of British rule in Indio, 
that the Cominittce .sliould see by actual obseiwation how far the policy 
works, how far there is room for economy, how far the objects intended 
to be carried out by magnificent schemes may be equally carried out by less 
showy and less costly works. Bnt the entire frame of mind in which the 
policy of Government works prevents it from getting at the true state of 
affairs. It makes them forget that it is the agitation on the part of the 
members of the House of Commons which has brought about tlie ex¬ 
penditure of India by about six crorcs of rupees within the last few years. 
It also prevents them from seeing whether or not the class of landed 
gentry in tliis Presidency, kno\vn as Desais, Deshmooks, Deshpandais, 
Inamdnrs, <kc.—^whoso po.sition under tlie previous Government was one 
of power and influence, and who, at the commencement of British rule in 
TVestem India, contributed largely to the settlement of the country—are 
fast sinking in the scale of society ; whether or not the service and non¬ 
service settlements of the “Wnttundars have ro<luced the hereditary dis¬ 
trict officers to a state of political nonentity ; whether or not the ryot 
has been over-assc8se<l; how far it is true tliat his condition is getting 
worse—that his indebtedness is on the increase—that laud is fast slip¬ 
ping from his hands to the sowkar class, and that the measure which is 
proposed to deprive him of the remedy ho has at present, in a large por¬ 
tion of this Presidency, of seeking protection from the Civil Courts 
against the acts of Tlovenun Survey officers, would leave him at the mercy 
of officers who are thus made judges in their own cause. 

II. Tliis brings ns to the consideration of the second feature. To 
show how the relations of the ruling class with the people have come to 
be more rigid than was ever the case before, would require a review of 
the whole administrative system of government in this country. This 
cannot be done here. Without going into details, however, a few 
general positions may be laid down in reganl to the action of Govern¬ 
ment in this Presidency. At the eommencement of British rule in West¬ 
ern India, the efforts of the Govcniment were directed chiefly towards 
relief measures. 'Tlie country was in a state of anarchy and misrule. 
Famines and epidemics were more frequent. In the general insecurity 
of life and property which then prevailed, the duties of the Government 
became clear. And no efforts were spared to bring the comitry to a 
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state of peace and order. The Grovemment, however, proceeded further 
than this. It abolished petty taxes, transit duties, village dustoories or per¬ 
quisites, which were known to be of an oppressive character and to inter¬ 
fere in an unnecessary manner with the rights of the people. One of the 
direct results of Uiis action was a growing sense of comparative freedom 
and quiet among the masses of tlie population. For the first time in the 
course of many years tlio nation began to breathe more freely. Then 
followed inquiries into the condition of the agricnltural classes, and pro¬ 
posals for a revenue settlement, which, by defining the rights of the 
people in the soil, should obviate the effects of the excessively high 
pitch to which the assessment on land was carried by the previous Go¬ 
vernment and by British officci's at tho comme.nceiueut of tho rule, and 
which had reduced tlio cultivating J 7 ots to starvation. In this way was 
organized that system of moderate assessments with which the honoured 
names of Sir George \Fiugate and his coadjutors aro associated in the 
minds of die people. The new system at once gave a sensible relief to 
the peasantry from tho ruin which had orortakeu them. Though during 
tho first years of its working it produced less revenue to the State, yet 
die extension of cultivation, which was tho direct result of its operation, 
not only made up the temporary deficit, but led to increased revenue. So 
far for lauds held directly from the State. Then followed die question 
of dealing with tho privileged classes. Inquiries were made into the 
rights of holders of alienated laud held under different political tenures, 
such as jaghires, cnams, surinjams, wuttuns, &c. The difficulty was 
greatly increased by delay. “ Had we,” as Sir Jolm Kayo remarks, 
“ instituted a searching inquiry at once, and resumed eveiy doubtful 
“ tenure—had we cancelled even the undoubted grants of former Go- 
“vemments, and suddenly annulled all existing privileges—such pro- 
“ccodingSjin the eyes of the people, would have been tho intelligible 
“ tyranny of the conqueror, and, at all events, in accordance witli the 
“custom of tho country. But our very desire to deal justly and gene- 
“ronsly with these jirivulogod classes generated delay and unetiual 
“ action.”* llieu followed the Inam Commission, “ tlint great confisca- 
‘‘ tory tribunal ” which resumed one Inam after another, and which was 
instrumental in causing, directly or indirectly, the revolt in tlio Southern 
hlaliratta country. “ From one village to another,” observes the his¬ 
torian of the Sepoy War, “passed tho appalling news that the Commis- 
“ sioucr had appeared, had called for titles which could not be produced, 
“ and that nothing but a general confiscation of property was likely to 
(‘result from tlio operations of tlris mysterious tribunal.” There is a 
most admirable letter written by Mr. G. R. Seton Kan‘, and lately re- 

• “Hiatoty of the Sepoy Revolt,” by Sir John Kaye, vol. i, page 175. 
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produced,* which ocouratoly describes the state of feeling at the time 
when this tribunal worked in full swing. “ Each day," says he, “pro- 
" duced its list of rictims ; and the good fortune of those who escaped 
“ but added to tlie pangs of tlio crowd who came forth from the sheariiig- 
“ house, shorn to tlio skin, unable to work, osliamcd to beg, condemned to 
“penury.” “ Tho titles of no less than thirty-five thousand estates, 
“ great and small, wci’o called for by the Commission, and during tho 
“ first five years of its operations (1852-57), thrcc-fiftlis of them wore 
“ confiscatcd.”t NotATithstandiiig tlio partial and ex parte statements 
drawn up by interested parties and imblishwl in Government Selections, 
the belief of the people that it worked mischief, that its first object was 
not to confirm titles, but to confiscate them, can hardly bo got rid of even 
at the present day, when its very name is dreaxlcd. In tho “ Narrativo of 
“ the Bombay Inam Cojnmission,” thawn up by Colonel Etheridge, for 
tho edification of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, and pub¬ 
lished as a set from the records of tho Bombay Government, in order 
“ that it may bo of much value as a work of reference,”^ tho Colonel has 
yet to sliow that he has not carried tho resumption principles and policy 
of his department to their exti'cmo limits—not, m this instance, by having 
resumed Inauis, mind, but by having resumed wholesale intellectual 
matter from tho pages of the Bombatf Quarterly Jievieie ! Tim article in 
tho Review may have been compiled from Government records, and may 
have been written by on officer of Government, or even perhaps, though 
the probabilities arc the other way, by Colonel Etheridge himself j but 
surely some acknowledgment was due to tlie author of the article, who¬ 
ever he was, for wholesale extracts bodily taken from the periodical,§ 

• See the Times of India, Decemlnsr 1873. 

t “ History of tho Sepoy War,” vol. i, third edition, page 177. 

t Resolotioa of the Government of Bombay, Xo. 2,568, dated 6th May, 1873. 

g The credit of first bringing this to the notice of the public in Bombay 
belongs to tho Bombay Aryus. The Jndu Prahaeh of the 8th December, 1873, 
goes further and sbows, by placing side by side extracts from the “ Narrative," and 
from the article headed “ loam ; acd What’s in a Kame?” in the January number 
of the Bombay Quarterly JUview for 1856. The Indu Prakask goes as far as 
page 467 of the " Narrative,’’ but it is not necessary to go so far. At page 4, 
para. 11, of the Selection, appears the following:— 

[From tho “Narrative.”] 

By the common law of the country, every acre of land is liable to the 
payment of assessment to the ruling power pro bono publico, and the right to 
receive that oasessment might be transferred to any individual whatsoever, 
or conferred for the maintenance of any secular or religious office. If to an indivi¬ 
dual, it was perhaps for service alleged to have been rendered by himself or ances¬ 
tors, or grsmted, it might be, out of mere favour and the freak of the moment 
Grants of this kind might be free from conditions. Conditional grants would be 
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especially when Colonel Etheridge acknowlalges quotations from Aitchi- 
son’s Treaties and otlier authorities. On the whole, the piiblicntion of 
the “ Narratiro,” after the lapse of many years, seems to be an unfor¬ 
tunate naistokc. But let tliat pass. 

To turn to our nanutivo. Meanwhile the cry of MaJichester for the 
improvement of the material re.sonrces of tliis country became greater 
tlian over, and this, together with other causes, had had no small share 
in influencing tlie’ Government in England and India to further changes 
in tiie administration. Tim most important of these changes was the 
division of the administiutive work of the comitiy into departments. 
Though tliis system originnte<l before the Mutiny, it did not receive that 
impetns at the hiuids of Government then ns it has done after the sup¬ 
pression of the revolt Tlio effects of this system liave continued to be 
felt to this day. The close of the Mutiny wa-s an ei>och for great and 
decisive chojiges. Tlic govornniont of the country po-ssed from the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control to tire direct management 
of the Crown. Her Gracious hLijesty Qnccu Victoria bocamo the Em¬ 
press of India, and ontrnsted the control of her Indian Empire to a body 
of members known ns the Council of India. In the Proclamation of 
18.58 to the Princes and people of India, issued by Lord Stanley, the pre¬ 
sent Earl of Derby, Her hlajesty annonucctl the future policy which wnsto 

those in which civil or military service was exacted by the State direct, or certain 
duties had to be performed by the office-bearers in a village, for the sake of the 
inbahiUnta, in revenue, police, or domestic oonoerns ; also religions grants, which 
were for the maiatensnee of worship in the village temples and mosques, or in shrines 
situated not actnally in the village boundaries, with the revenue of which they 
were, nevertheless, either wholly or partially endowed. In each of these cases the 
granting power parted only with its own right, which, in cue of occupied soil, 
would he that of receiving assessment. 

[From the Bombay Quarttrly Htvitw (page IBd of vol. uL, January, 1836).] 

By the common law of the country, every acre of land is liahts to the payment 
of assessment to the ruling power pro bono publico, and the right to receive that 
assessment might be transferred to any individnol whatsoever, or conferred for the 
maintenance of any secular or religious ofSoe. If to an individoal, it was perhaps 
for service alleged to have been rendered by himself or ancestors to the superior, 
nr granted ont of more favour and the freak of the moment; and grants of this 
kind would probably he free from all conditions. Conditional grants wonld be 
those in which civil or military service was exacted by the State direct, or 
certain dnties had to be performed by the office-bearers in a village, for the 
sake of its inhabitants, in revenue, polioe, or domestic concerns; also religious 
grants, which wore for the maintenance of worship and the village temples and 
moeques, or in shrines sitnsterl net sctnolly in the village boundaries^ with the 
revenue of which they were, nevertheless, either wholly or partially endowed. In 
each of these coses the granting power parts only with its own righ^ which, os 
we have sud, is only that of receiving aaseisment. 
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regulat« the Crowu’u gorernmcnt of the Indian Empire. This Procla¬ 
mation forms tho cliai-ter of rights of the people of India. It was hailed 
with monifostations of delight in every corner of the laud. 

With the Mutiny also closed tho period of what may bo called bear¬ 
able taxation. Tho expenditure of tho State increased, and has gone on 
increasing to this day. The Mutiny was the first and direct cause of 
this increase. Bnt with it came other cauBes into piny. TIio necessity 
of developing tiro rusoui'ccs of the country and upeuing it to Euro])eun 
enterprise and capital, became greater than ever. Vast schemes of im¬ 
provement were forced upon the attention of the Government. The ex¬ 
tension of railway and telegraph systems, postal communication, irriga¬ 
tion, forest conservancy, vaccination, town and village police, State 
education, registration of doenments, mnnicipal govemmenl, &c., neces¬ 
sarily made larger demands the Lulion Exchequer. To meet this. 
State revenue had to be increased from every available source. Tliis led 
to increased taxation, and we have now imperial, provincial, local, and 
municipal taxes. Under the head of Imperial taxes Uierc has been an 
addition to reveunc from the revised survey mid settlement operations. 
The land revenue of the whole of Bhtish India shows an increase from 
18J crores in 1860, to 214 croros of rupees in 1873.* In onr own Pre¬ 
sidency the rise has been from 2 j crores of rupees, at which it stood in 
1860, to crores of rnpccs in 1873.t Another souroc of increased 
revenue has been tlie summary settlement of alienated lauds under Acts 
II. mid VIL of 1863 (Bombay) and quit-rents from Iiiamdiirs. As the 
amount derived from this somtie has not been shown under a separate 
head in Administration'Reisirts, it is difficult to ascertain what its cou- 
tributiou towards the national taxation is. But it must he verj' large. 
Tlic stamp law has been extended in its operation from matters of civil 
litigation and civil transactions to cTiminal justice and revenue ]ictltioiu> 
and ordinary receipts for money. The revenue derived from stamps was, 
for Uie whole of British Lidia, 45 lakhs of nipecs in 1858, and now 
stmids at above 2^ crores. Li this Presidency it has risen from 30 lakhs 
in 1860, to about 60 lakhs in 1870.^ The assessed taxes—namely, the 
income-tax, the liconcc-tox, luid the ccrtilicate-tax—have had their day, 
but have now ceased to exist. The forest revenue has been an entirely 
new source of income. Li 1870 it umonuted to 12 lakhs. The Itcgistro- 
tioii Deportment has also been a new feature. Salt has been three times 
as dear as it was at the beginning of British rule in this Presidency. The 
entire salt revenue of British India was two crores in 1858, and now 
stands at ujiwards of 6 crores, or three times what it was fifteen years ago. 

* *' Bepart of the Committee of the Poona Sorvajaaik Sabho,” page 73. 
t Ibid. $ Poona Sarvajonik Rnbha'a Report, pogo 72. 
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Provincial taxes iu this Presidency—such as the non-agricultural tax 
(Bombay Act II. of 1871) and the tax on account of municipal police—* 
which were levied to make up a fancied deficit in the budget of this 
Presidency, have been suspended for a time, and it does not appear 
likely that tliey will bo revived. Then, under the head of Local Funds, 
there is the local cess of one anna on land revonno;* the toll fund,t the 
ferry fnnd,f cattle-pound fund, staging bungalow fund, sand and quarry 
fee fund ; sale produce of building sites, one anna cess on contracts, and 
fee on cotton pressed and exported (Act IX. of'l.SCS). Those local 
funds have now swelled to the enormous figure of 60 lalchs of rupees in 
the Bombay Presidency. Wo next come to municipal taxation. The 
Mofussil municipalities in tliLs Presidency have an income, in all, of about 
25 lakhs, to raise wliich different methods have been adopted in different 
cities, towns, and villages, as found convenient. There is tho house-tax, 
octroi or town duties, tolls, fees for putting building inateriiils on roads, 
wheel or carriage tax, cattle-pound, fee charged in Gogo for supplying 
water to strangers, fee on Mowra liquor in Mehemoodabad, Sunnnd fees 
in Surat and Bulsar, foe on market stalls iu Broach, Belgaum, and 
Sattarn, liquor-tax, bhungy-tai in Ahrnedabad, Tanna, Indapoor, Nassick, 
Ahracduuggur, ajid Wai, tax on Jdnndavas or booths, licence for music 
in Poona, pilgrimage (jatra) taxes in Snptashring, capitation-tax on pil¬ 
grims (Alhudoc mid Jejnri); tax on temporary booths, or palpatUe, in 
Alundee and Jejuri, profession and trade tax in Bhimgar, slaughter¬ 
house fees in Dhnrwar, duty on sale of cloth in Punderpoor, Brahatn- 
puri, &c., snuff-tax in Sattara, opium-tax in Hyderabad, Sindh, and 
duty on sale of poison.§ 

It will thus be seen Uiat no stone which officials) con discover has 
been left unturned in placing burdens upon the people. In the space of 
fifteen yeai-s, the revenue of this Presidency has been almost doubled. In 
the year before the Mutiny, the gross revenue of the Bombay Presidency 
was 5 crorcs, and the latest Administration Report | gives tho actual re¬ 
ceipts for 1871-72 to be 9 crorcs and 37 lakhs iu round numbers. 
Within six years from the period of tlie Mutiny—i.e., from 185G to 1862 
—tho additional taxation in this Presidency amounted to 4 crores.^ Since 
1862-63 direct imperial taxation shows no increase, bnt in place of it, we 
have tlie local fmids and tlie municipal taxation, which, including tlie in¬ 
come of the Bombay Municipality, comes up fully to a crore of rupees. 
Tlie excise duties have been)doublcd in the course of 10 years, bemg 22^ 
lakhs in 1861-62, and 44^ lakhs in 1870-71. Increase of expenditure 

• Act ni. of 1869. t Act VIII. of 1831 and Act XV. of 1864. 

J Act XXXV. of 1830. § See Report of the Poona Sarva^anikSabha, pp. T4-73. 

II Bombay AdminUtration Report for 1871-72, p. 269. If Poona Sarv. Eep.,p.76. 
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iihd the extensiou of the departmental system went liaiid-in-liand. There 
come to be organized, as the wishes and necessities of Goremment called 
forth, the Public Works Department, with its Railway and Irrigation 
Branches, the Police Department, the Postal Department, tho Telegraph 
Department, tire Educational Department, the Forest Department, tho 
Vaccination Department, tl>e Registration Department, tlie Cotton De¬ 
partment, and that department of recent growth, tho Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce. The results of the operation of this depart¬ 
mental system arc tlius described by a high official of this Presidency:— 

“ Previous to the esUblishmoat of these departmcati everything was done 
through one head, who knew all that was going on in tho district The old sys-- 
“ tern was doubtless, an easy-going one : the people were little interfered with, and 
“ bad their grievances readily listened to and r^ressed. The new system changed 
“ this : power to a great extent passed from the hands of the local officers, while 
“ heads of departments were for ever pressing on changes and striving to make 
" their departments pay.”* 

One effect of tho increase of expenditure and of the extension of the 
departmental system was a reversal of policy and a rccnrreiice to tho old 
system of petty taxes and levies which were abolished at the period of 
the settlement of the coimtry. They wore revived in all their integrity, 
and witli, perhaps, more than their old stringency. Heads of depart¬ 
ments manifested such on itching for increasing revenue, or, at all events, 
of making their departments self-snpporting, that scarcely anything ex¬ 
cept bare-faced injustice stood in their way. Accordingly, the rules of 
departments, especially those departments which came into direct inter¬ 
course with tho people, became stricter and more rigid than ever. And 
no section of the population have felt this harshness more than the 
peasantry, than the laud-holding and land-owning classes. There has 
been rigidity and strictness in the revised settlements of land ; in a whole¬ 
sale prohibition, of free grazing of cattle on lauds (called Cliorha in 
Gujerat and Gairan in the Dekkon) set apart for grazing purposes by 
the village community, and in assessing them witli revenue ; in the 
charge of interest on overdue instalments of revenue at the rate of half a 
pie per rupee per day, or 94 per cent, per annum; in disallowing the pay¬ 
ment of the common village expenses—the Gaum Kharach or Mai Vero 
of the village community—as was the case before at the period of the 
annual Jummabundy collection; in the levy of the extra ccss on wells 
the property of tho cultivating class; in the summary settlements of 
lands wholly or partially exempt from land revonuo; in the enactment 
and operation of the City Survey Act; and in the settlements of service 
Xnams, and of alienations in laud and cash. The right of villagers to 

• BeporU of Taxation in British India, 1872, pago 674. 
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take sand and eaith from the neighbourhood of their village has been 
disallowed. The produce of grass lands, which was divided in common 
by the village community, is now annually sold by public auction by dis¬ 
trict ofiScials. The ntles of the Forest Department have worke<l with 
severity. Jungle produce, such as “ Hurda ” or gall nuts in Khandeish, 
and “ Mowra ” flowers, out of which the liquor of that name is made in 
Qnjerat, which the Bhcels and Kolis looked upon os by prescriptive 
right belonging to them, is now sold by annual contracts to the highest 
bidder. Even in lands paying Government assessment, the right of tlie 
cultivator to firewood and timber trees grown by him ni>ou it—a right 
.enjoyed by the custom of the country and guaranteed by Oovornment— 
has been dis^)uted by the Forest Department. Tliesemay, perhaps, seem 
very small matters to us here, but in the village world they are of para¬ 
mount impoi-toncc. Referring to the feeling of the people in regard to 
the operation of stamp duties, Mr. Erskiue, Collector of Nnssicic, ob¬ 
serves ; “ But perhaps a feeling of irritation greater than that caused by 
“ the duties above referred to, which affect comparatively few, is occa- 
“ sioned by the law regarding stamping petitions and applications. It 
“ is quite beyond the comprehension of tho majority why they should 
“ have to pay eight annas, because in a crimmal case they wish to lodge 
“ a complaint, and as to the distinction drawn between offences for which 
“ police may and may not ‘ arrest witliout !i wanwit under the Criminal 
“ ' Procedure Code,’ this is a distinction of which they know nothing and 
on which they are as likely ns not to be misinfonnod if they inquire. 
“ But this taxing petitions is even felt more in miscellaneous matters ; 
“ and the feeling tliat the ‘ sirkar ’ will not hear tlicm miless paid for so 
“ doing, does not, I fear, rai.se tho Government in the estimation of tlie 
“ majority of those dwelling in agricnltnral or wild districts.” 

Tlie financial result brought about by the action of these important 
changes, and by tlie increased employment of European agency, is tho 
great economical fact that to adjust tho equilibrium between England 
and India, there is an annual drain uiKin thU country of about 14 crores 
of rupees.* It is the triliute which India pays to England for her 

•iMTORTS. B.XPOHTS. 

Merchandize. Treasare. Merchandize. Treaanre. 

1868- 69.Eb. 35,96,01,417 K». 15,15,59,544 R».53,06,21,047 Re, 1,39.56.797 

1869- 70. 32,92,75,198 13,95,48,072 62,17,13,760 1.04,23,528 

1870- 71. 33,41,39,058 5,44,48,2.31 55.33,18,252 2,22,07,646 

1871- 72. 31,08,37,474 11,57,38,129 03,18,58,474 1.47,60,925 

1872- 73. 31,26,05,614 4,55,65,850 55,22.74,950 1,29,80,790 

Re.164,67,68,761 Bs.60,68,69,826 R*,279,27.87.079 Ra.7,43,28,686 
50,68,59,826 7.43,23,686 

Grand Total- - 

for 6 years Rs. 2,16,36.18,587 Ba. 2,86,71,15,765 

Excess of exports over imports to the five years . 


£71,349,717 
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government by means of the excess value of her exports over imports. 
It is expended in pensions, salaries, interest on gaaruntued debt, and the 
cost of administration in England. The “ Home Charges” of India form a 
very vride subject, it is sudicient here to remark that the balance of 
trade vrhich India has to adjust with England is a uuincrical measture of 
the annual impoverishment of her resources, in spite of large cash 
balances in Indian Trea.snries. 

Tills is enough to show the harshness (to use the mildest term) of 
‘the system of aduiinisti*ution under departments. There is, however, 
something more than this. There is want of active sympathy, on the 
port of the officials, witli the people, their institutions, their virtues and 
failings, it is not my object here to extol the past at the expense of 
the present; but really we cminot disbelieve ourselves, and cannot dis¬ 
miss from our minds Uie impressions left by old grandpapas and grand¬ 
uncles of how the “ Soheb logues ” of their generation took kindly to 
them, believed their word, rewarded their services wherever meritorious, 
not, as is now the case, by empty titles ofllao 8alieb and Rao Bahadoor, 
but by khilluts, by grants of laud for life, or even on some occasions for 
two or three lives, and, in rare cases, for perpetuity ; how the Collector 
syrapatliized with the wants and feelings of the villagers, rebuked them, 
" struck them on their back, but never on their belly,” os the Native 
phrase goes. The poor ryot regrets to find that the days of paternal 
government are over, and are succeeiled by those of strong personal 
government. 

But it is not merely in the matter of giving and taking that this 
stiffness of relations is perceptible. There is less intercourse, there is 
more distance. The desirability of pi-omoting tlie one and of bridging up 
the other is admitted on all sides. There may - be faults ou botli sides, 
but still the fact remains. “ It ought to be remembered,”* says Mouut- 
stuart Elphiustone, “ that this intercourse with the Natives is as much a 
“ point of duty, and contributes as much towards good government, as 
“ the details in which we are generally occupied.” 

Wheilier, fifty years ago, it was the separation from home and its 
associations, and the necessity of making the most of life among people 
with whom his lot was cast; whether now it is the Sue* Canal or the 
weekly mail, of which advantage can be taken in running back to his 
native land on obtaining a three mouths’ furlough, and reviving ail his 
associations of English or European society ; or whether it is the rapid 
changes which are coming over the country, or something stem and 
hard in the English character,—certain it is that the Englisli official of 
the present day has less hold on the affections of the people ; that he 

• “ Report on the rerritoriee Conquered from the PeUhwa,” eeoond edition. 
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thinks more of home society, home jwlitics, home influence, and less of 
India, her people, and her institutions. We had tangible proofs of tlie 
study of Native institutions and customs, Native literature and chronicles, 
in the works which the officials of a bygone generation wrote on them, 
and in the papers which were read before learned societies in India. In 
qnr own Presidency, we can point with pride to tire standard works of 
Elphinstone, Malcolm, Grant Duff, Bird, Todd, the “ Baa Mala” of Kin- 
loch Forbes, and many others, and the papers in tlio Journal of our local 
Asiatic Society. Not that there is dearth of ability of want of literary 
skill among the officials of the present day. But either from over-work, 
or, it may be, from want of interest in such subjects of study, or from 
some otlier cause, there is undoubtedly less literary activity of this kind 
amongst officials, at least, on this side of India. Tlioir position, how¬ 
ever, gives them peculiar facilities for such inquiries. “ My researches,’* 
observed the Into Kiuloch Forbes—one of the kindest of oflicials that 
Gujerat ever had—“pursued, os tlicy necessarily wore, in the hours of 
“ relaxation from tolerably heavy official duties, were not confined to 
“ the Jain and the bardic chronicles: I availed myself of every oppor- 
“ tunity of observing Hindu populim customs, more especially such as 
“ were alluded to in the writings and traditions which I collected ; I 
“ procured copies of inscriptions on temples, wells, and tombstones, and 
" I examined every remnant of Hindu architocturo which I found myself 
“ able to visit.” 

TTI. What produces many raisonderstaudings in these days, ho'w- 
ever, is the want of a proper measure of the progress of tho country by 
the ruling doss, and of the necessities of Government arising therefrom. 
The British Government in India is certainly not nding over a people or 
peoples whose civilization is on a par witli that of the Hottentots, tlie 
Kafirs, or tho North American Indians. India has a language and 
literature that can well stand comparison with tlio classical languages 
and literatures of tho most advanced European nations, and which, for 
philological and civilizing purposes, promises fniitful results from tho 
researches of European and Native scholars. Her philosophy deals with 
the most subtle problems of the luiman mind ; her logic discusses the 
most ab.struso questions connected with the laws of thought, feho has 
indigenons institutions, a system of law, civil and criminal, and of juris¬ 
prudence, us ancient as those of which any comitry can boast. Her 
indigenous institution.*) have stood the test of centuries and the revolu¬ 
tions of dynasties. Nevertheless, they may admit of improvement, and, per¬ 
haps, European influence eannot be bettw exerted than in adapting them 
to a higher standard of excellence; but it cannot destroy Uiem. And 
this influence has been exerted with more or less success. There is a 
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general awakening of the Native mind, a ciuTcnt of jirogress which 
cannot bo stemmed, but which mnst go forward when once it has recoiv«-d 
an impetus, in spite of obstacles. There is a conflict of thought and 
opinion on many subjects ; but this is, perhaps, inevitable, and both the 
Government and the people mnst be prepared for it, and must bo able 
to meet it. Shut up yonr schools, colleges, and universities in India, 
and there will be no conflict. English education opens to the Native 
a world of thuuglit. Cease to tench liiiii the niethoils of European 
thought—cease to ipibne his mind with lessons of history, pcditical 
economy, logic, and philosophy, and there will be no conflict. 

One or two misconceptions, arising from a want of sutlicient apprecia¬ 
tion on the part of the rnling class of this progress, and of the neces¬ 
sity on their part of meeting it in an inadequate manner, may be men¬ 
tioned here. The influence of tlie Native press is supposed to be exerted 
to a small degree for good, but in a great measure for evil. Referring 
to this snbject, a high oflieial in this Presidency observes :— 

“ These impressions ” (that the Sirkar is not so kinil-liearteil or 
beneficent as it used to be at the commcucemcikt of its power) “ hare 
“ unfortunately been fostered by the veniacnlar press, which makes many 
“ attacks on Government Md Government officers, and spreads abroad 
“ as truths statements utterly false. For instance, in a recent issue of 
“ a Marathi newspaper, it was gravely stated that the trade in the 
“ country had been nearly ruineil, and was gi-adually dying oft’. This 
“ will doubtless be believed by many; and yet the utter absurdity of 
“ the statement must bo known to every one who has looked into the 
“ subject at all, or watched the vast increase in the trade retunis 
“ periodically published."* 

If the report in the Maratlii paper about “ tratle in tlie country being 
“ muied ” and “ its gradually dying off,” be iui instance or a test of the 
vernacular press spreading, “ as truths, statements utterly false,” it may 
be well to see what are the facts. Now, in regard to trade and industry, 
there is, perhaps, no feature more noteworthy than that the country 
really finds it hard to adapt itself to the rapid economical changes whicli 
are being brought about in its condition through the agency of the rail¬ 
way, the telegraph, and the Suez Canal. Against some, of tlie inevit¬ 
able results of tlieso changes there can be no doubt tliat it struggles in 
vam. But even here the fact of such results taking place can scarcely 
be overlooked. The substitution, for instance, of cheap Euro]ieau goods 
for those of country make has had the effect of supplanting Native looms 
throughout the country ; and, unless indigenous manufacturing industry 
finds new channels of employment, or is m a position to compete with 


'* ISepori* nn Taxation in British India, 1872," page 574. 
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European goods, it must suffer. And yet, strnngu to say, when 
some enterprise is shown to counteract tlie depressing tendency 
of trade by the planting of spinning-mills in tlie country, it 
arouses the attention of the European importer of mannfacture^l 
goods, and impels him to do away with the import duties on piece 
goods 1 The up-country dealer who, a few years ago, brought the 
produce of the country to the port of export, finds tliat his occupation 
is utterly gone, the Europeau merchant going straight to tlie cultivator, 
and purchasing produce direct from his hands. There is a levelling ten¬ 
dency all round ; no margin of prices between the up-oonntry and tlie 
port of export—between India and Europe. Not only is there no 
margin, but there is often a loss. Indian produce is sometimes cheaper 
in Liverpool than in Bombay, and clieaper in Bombay than up-country. 
The European merchant, os well as the country dealer, finds tliat he is 
losing his ground. Business of every kind is falling off, and trade is 
dull and unprofitable. This is not merely believed in by “ every one 
“who has looked into the subject,” but is accepted and experienced os a 
costly reality by all business men in the country. It is quite possible 
for trade returns to be large enough, and yet for nett results or profits to 
be nil. Shall we wonder then at tlie Native dealer complaiuuig tliat 
trade has lost its bwluf, and the veniacular picss giving expression 
to this view ? 

But the statement as to the baneful inlluence of the Native press is 
hardly more correct than tlie illustration. Without pretending to speak 
of the other parts of India, it may be confidently stated that the verna¬ 
cular press in this Presidency has generally exerted its influence for good, 
and not for evil. There may be individual cases here and there of 
exaggerated statements and angry expressions on the part of Native 
writers; but, taken as a whole, the Native press on this side of India is 
loyal and steadfast to the backbone. In the hour of trial it has stood 
firmly by the Government. Those who accuse it of spreading dissath- 
faction among the people seem to forget that it is one thing to be sedi¬ 
tiously hostile to Government, and quite another to pass honest criticisms 
on its policy and measures, and the doings of ofiicials in the Mofussil. 
It needs hardly to be remarked that the highest feeling of loyalty is co¬ 
existent, as well as perfectly compatible, with a free and honest expres¬ 
sion of opinion, even though this opinion may originate with the 
conductors of the press, or may reflect (as is almost invariably the case) 
the general sense of the community. From the genei'al tone of the 
Native press, as notified by the ofHciul reporter in this Presidency, the 
Government is in a position to judge how fur there is intentional and 
nilful misrepresentation of facts; how far the judgments of the Native 
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jiruss arc accurate; and, when inaccurate, whether or not this inaccuracy 
is traceable to tlie want of nei‘«»»ary information to enable it to arrive at 
more correct ■vucws, or to appreciate the bearings of public questions in 
their proper character. In the latter case, how frequently arc the mis¬ 
takes of the press due to that secrecy on Uje part of the Government 
which is maintained in respect of all public questions ? If the Govern- 
tiient took the people more into its confidence, scarcely any cause for even 
unintentional misconstntetion of its acts would arise. 

The other misconception Ls that there is no public opinion in the 
cotintrj'. The o|)iuiou which finds expression in public prints, in peti¬ 
tions to Government from political associations and at large public 
meetings, bntli in the Presidency and in the interior of the country, is, 
it is urg€>d, not the opinion of the people, but of a very small section of 
them—the educated Katives—who do not represent the people. The 
hfofussil Vakil comes in for a lai'ge share of this view. He it is who is 
said to incite the cultivator to petition the local official that the assess¬ 
ment he is called upon to-pay on his land is heavy; that his village can 
do without a municipality, or that he receives no benefit from the local 
cess he pays. The Vakil is iuii)poscd to imjiede the official in doing as 
he likes. And why? Because ho pleads for the rights of personal 
liberty and the sacrerlness of property 1 He points to the chapter and 
verse under which the local official is bound to act in a particular manner, 
or bound to desist from the particular course followed or proposed to be 
fVdloweil by him. 

Now, what is the fact? Is there no public opinion in India? It 
may be weak, it may lack the vitality and force with which it acts in 
other countries, it docs not certainly exert that healthy infiaence on 
)iublic questions in this country which it exerts elsewhere, and wliich 
may bo expected of it to exert oven here; but the fact of its existence 
can scarcely Ih: denied. If it were asked where this opinion is to be 
found, it may be said that the village cJiowri is one place where it finds 
an echo, the town kutelierry is another, the Collector’s heatl-quarters is 
a third, and the Presidency press. Native and European, is a fourth place 
where, it meets expression. There is a progress of opinion from the 
village to tlie t4»wn, fitmi the town to the city, and from the city to the 
capita), njid rice versA. A)id so it travels through the different strata 
of Native society. Tliere is action and reaction; there is reflection 
and eounter-reflectiiin in the world of Native thought as in the world of 
natiu-e. It would be unfair to say that the rosidcut at the Presidency is 
unconscious of vdiat goiis on in the mind of the citizen ; that the citizen 
knows mit the feeling of the townsman; and that tlie town.smau is inno¬ 
cent cd the thoughts of the village world. Railway and telegraph have 
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brought each uonrer to the otlier. There is an admixture, in one iraf, 
of the different sections of Native society into one harmonious whole. 
Any one who takes the trouble of infonning himself of the natural his¬ 
tory, so to speak, and progress of public opinion in this country, will find 
reasons to believe that an indigenous public opinion not only exists, but 
that it is capable of the liighest development. 

That tliis public opinion, such ns it is, is weak, and fails to exercise 
its healthful inilneiice on public questions in this country, is admitted. 
Tlie fact is, tlie Native of India is deficient in that.]dnd of pluck which 
distinguishes the Enrnpeaiu He generally fears to opeji out his mind on 
unpleasant subjects, unless forced to do so by absolute necessity. He 
is afraid lest by his words he may offend the official or incur his dis¬ 
pleasure. He will reveal his heart to his countryman, but dare uot give 
it out to tho “ Saheb ” to his face. He knows that there is an utter im- 
fiatiencc on the part of the Sirkar’s refjreseutative to listen to an opposite 
view. Tliero juay be truth, reason, and force in this contradiction, and 
yet, convinced as above, he dare not give it out. But another and 
more important circumstance which accounts for the weakness of public 
opinion in Lidia is that it is not sufficiently well-informed. It requires 
all the training and development just as anything else. What assistance 
the State con render to make it healthy and intelligent will appear in 
tlie sequel. 

IV. That free discussion of public questions and solntary checks from 
outside aj-e necessary in the case of a discretionary Government such as 
we have in Lidin, is but too apparent to require proof. Heads of depart- 
uients would be very much fettered in their action if sufficient discretion 
were not left to them. But the very beat discretion, to be rightly used, 
requires the healUiy control of public opinion. In theory, perhaps, there 
can be nothing more admirable or more worthy of a civilized Goveniment 
than the great principles wiiich underlie BHtisli administration in India. 
Their value, however, greatly depends upon the success with which they 
are applied to questions as tliey arise in the course of goveniment. Now, 
the chief agency tlirough which such principles find application is that 
of men whom England .sends from time to time to take a lending part 
in tlie administration of the country; who fill responsible posts in the 
civil and militiin'services cf the empire ; who, as members of tlie Exe¬ 
cutive Government, local or snjireme, and as CommissionerH of Provinces, 
ns Lieutenant-Governors, Governors, and Viceroys and Govemors-Ge- 
iieral, are directly interested in tlio gc»od government of tlie country. It 
is scarcely in-cossary to add that by having continually before their mind 
n lively sense of the duties and responsibilities wliich pertain to their 
high office, by conforming to the past traditions of the country and re- 
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specting Native institutions and public opinion, they may do much to 
win the hearts of the people, and to make the name of England not 
only respected, but beloved in every comer of the land. On the other 
hand, by setting at naught the examples of those Anglo-Indian states- 
uien who have done so much to raise tlie character of British rule in 
India, in whom tlic noble principle of sacrifice of private interests for public 
good—a principle of the Hindu as well as of tlie Christian religion—was 
jiredominant; by oitertaining false notions regarding the prestige of the 
British Government, in India, and, generally, by acting in what may bo 
not inaptly called an anti-Nativo spirit,—they may make England’s name 
despised, if not hateful and contemptible, in the land. Now, however 
good the intentions of such per8f>ns may be, they must be jndged by 
their acts and proceedings; and the surest way of making these acts 
amenable to public opinion, and to Uie salutary checks which that opinion 
may be capable of exercising, is publicity, it is the best, if not the 
only, guarantee for justice. 

All instance showing the necessity of publicity ns a remedy for 
checking departmental indiscretion, may be fonnd in the infiuence ivhich 
the Collector wields over tlie liberties and properties of tlie people in the 
Mofussil. Tills officer has always had very large powers assigned to him, 
but at no time, perhaps, were these powers subject to fewer checks and 
less control than at present. In the Mofussil the British Government is 
simply a Collector-ridden Government. Under a ryotwar system of 
revenue administration, the entire agricultural population is at his mercy. 
Though much of the jmiimubundy work has of late years come to be of 
a routine eharaoter, yet he is the person through whom the ryots can hope 
to obtain remissions in bad years, rare as such remissions are, and prevent 
their effects and lands from being sold outright to satisfy the Goveni- 
nieut demand. As Magistrate—and it is this office, combined with tliat 
of the Collector of Revenue, that gives him great consideration—^he has 
great powers given him, under the New Criniinnl Procedure Code, over 
the personal liberties of the whole population committed to his charge. 
As chief revenue authority in tlie district, ho sanctions tlie .sale of 
Koonins* (grass lands); Abkari; occupations of fields, and other 
rights over immovable jiroperty ; and redemption of any uiinnal right 
of Government. He approves of the sale of fruit trees and building 
sites in towns and villages. He authorixos sales of occupancy rights 
for arrears of land revenue instalments, and sanctions sales of waste 
lands effected by his assistants. He is the State Treasurer in the dis¬ 
trict. He controls the District Police. He is President of tlie District 

* See pase 40 of Mr. Nsirne't “Mandbook for Revenue Uffioers iu the Bum* ay 
Piekideocjr.' 
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Local Funds Committee, and, ns sneh, exercises supen'isiou and coutrol 
over works of public utility in his district, and the direction in which 
the funds shall be expended. He is ex officio head of talooka munici¬ 
palities, and, as such, determines what taxe.s shall be levied, and what 
improvements shall be carried out. He is the person who recommends 
tticoavi advances to cultivators, or loans under section 18 of Act XXVI. 
of 1871. He supervises the city surveys. The district forest officers 
are subordinate to him. He is snpcrintcndeitt of stamps and the dis¬ 
trict registrar. Wuttnndars, Inamdars, Jageeixlars, Desais, DeshpoJt- 
dais, Mnjtiiudui's—hi fact, all district and village officers, hereditary or 
stipendiary, are always desirous to know his [deasure. He decides in all 
matters relating to service and personal inuiiis, whether in land or cash. 
He adjudicates claims for religious allowances to individuals or temples, 
and annual, hereditary, and life pensions and cash allowances of every 
description. These arc some of Lis most imjiortant duties. His plea¬ 
sure is a passport to preferment, honour, and success in life. He whom 
the Collector Saheb delights to honour, be he in or out of Government 
service, is the cynosure of people’s eyes. There is indeeil, a certain 
control exercised over tlie Collector in this l*residency in revenue and 
police questions by Uie Revwiue and Police Commissioner; bnt that 
control can scarcely be said to act as an eirectuol con-ective. Having a 
due regard for the gravity and multiplicity of the duties of the Collector, 
the Elphiustone Code had wisely jtrovided for such checks over his pro¬ 
ceedings as should have a most salutary effect upon him. The Code 
gave a remedy to parties who felt aggrieved by his nets by }>ermitting 
them to have recourse to Civil Courts. But the tendency of recent 
action on the part of the Government, and of legislation of late years 
in or i-elating to this Presidency, has been to make the Collector more 
and more independent of the constituted tribunals of the country. And 
a consummation of this policy is just sought for by moving the. Supreme 
Legislature to pass the Bombay Revenue Courts JurisdictiDU Bill, which 
takes away the only remedy which the people in the older districts of 
this Presidency have at present against the arbitrary conduct of revenue 
officials. 

This Bill, of four sections, affords another instance. Though dimi¬ 
nutive in form, it is formidable in its effects. It seeks to dejirive the 
Civil Courts in the older districts of this Presidency (Gujerat, Konkau, 
and latterly Kanara) of their present jnrisdiction in respect of claims 
against Government to inams, and disputes regarding land assessments. 
The reasons assigned are that, in a certain case, an assessment fixed by 
the Survey Department was reduced by a Civil Court; that it is not 
desirable to hare one law in one part and another law in anotlier part of 
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the same Presidency ; and that the most expedient, “the best and 
“ simplest course,” will be to have one uniform law. Before proceeding 
further, it may be remarked that expediency-—false expediency is often 
tlic rock on which some of the finest principles of British legislation in 
India have of late years been made to shatter, hew things would be 
inexpedient, bad, or hai-d, in the present weak state of public opinion in 
this country, to those who are determined to cairy out a certain course of 
policy. But the question which statosiucn legislating for millions of 
Uer Majesty’s loyal subjects have or ought to consider is, whether a 
measure proposctl for enactment is just, equitable, or otlmrwise ; whether 
it will produce conteutiiient, happiness, and harmony, or give rise to un¬ 
easiness, anxiety, or alarm. True expediency cannot be incompatible 
with justice and equity. Especially must this consideration be held 
pai-amouut in respect of measures afl’ceting the relations of the State 
with the subject, and the obligations on the part of the former arising 
therefrom. Now, is it jnst, is it equitable, that the laud law of a terri- 
torv extending in superficial area over 22,000 square miles, and involving 
the privileges of four millions of people—mostly agricultural classes 
should be done away with by a single stroke of the iien ? It must be re¬ 
membered that this Imid law, and the privileges which it has conferred, 
have been found to work beneficially for upwards of seveuty-two yeai-s in 
Gujomt, and fifty-five years in the Koukan. Tlie plea of unifonnity 
would be perfectly intelligible, and tlie measure would bo hailed as a 
really advanced step in the constitutional government of Uie country, if 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts in cases cognizable by them wore 
extended to the whole of the Presidency ; but it is utterly insuflScient 
and unjustifiable when it is proposed to deprive tlie Courts of the 
jurisdiction which they have already possessed. The Elplriustone 
Code, indeed, gave large powers to the Collector: but Regulation 
XVII. of 1827* left two courses open to the ryot who felt him¬ 
self aggrieved by his decision. One was a petition to Government 
through tlie Collector, and the other a suit in the zilla Civil Court. 
These two courses were open to him at the same time: so that he may 
petition Government on tlie one hand and sue the Collector on the other. 
The salutary check which this provision exercised on the proceedings of 

* asDs* 2 of section IX., Kegnlation XVH. of 1827, says : •• Bat if any person 
" should deem himself aggrieved by any such decision, he may either present to the 
“ Collector a petition addressed to Government, praying for redress, or may file an 
“ aelioa agaitut the Collector in the Civil Court under the ordinary rules, or he may 
•• purnetolh methods at the same time" Again, Clause 3 say s : “ The Collector shall 
“ forward to Government, without delay, any petition preeented to him under the 
“ preceding clause ; but the rtference to QovernmeiU shall have no effect upon any tuU 
*• instituted in the Civil Court." 
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the Collector is one principal reason why tliere have been so very few 
cases against Government. We know well enough what petitioning to 
Government has come to he. Government certainly refers such petitions 
to the Collector, and the Collector to the Survey Officer; and the Collector 
and the Survey Officers do send their replies to Government. But the 
aggrieved party is allowed no chance whatever of refuting tlie statements 
of those officers; and the almost invariably curt and ready reply which 
the petitioner gets from Government is, Unit it sees no cause to interfere 
in his case. Tlio only remedy Uicn left to him is to file a suit against the 
Collector in tlic liighest Civil Court of the zilla, created by the British 
(iovemment and presided over by British judges. Even here he is at a 
disadvantage. The poor man has to pay dearly for the services of bar¬ 
risters, pleaders, and others, and yet, with all that paraphernalia and its 
cost, the knowledge that ho has a chance (and often a more chance it is) 
of getting redress, bears him up against all odds and difficulties. And 
it is Uiis chance of which he is going to be deprived I Tlmt in the 
Dekkan, Khaiideish, and Southern Mohratta country, the Civil Courts 
have no such jurisdiction, to a certain extent, is admitted ; but it must 
be borne in miud, at the same time, that this is a later and exceptional 
piece of legislation. The normal law of the Presidency is Kcgulaiion 
XVII. of 1H27. An exceptional law cannot be turned into a normal 
law, except when the iioriiml law has been proved to have worked inju¬ 
riously in the intore.sts of the people. Again, it must be noted that the 
Civil Courts in older districts have to this day been held quite compe¬ 
tent to adjudicate between one subject and another. lu fact, their 
jurisdiction was extended, in tliis respect, by Act II. of 18C6, to which 
the Hon. Mr. Ellis stood sponsor, by divesting the Revenue Courts of 
tlieir jurisdiction in cases relating to the rent of land and the nsc of 
wells, tanks, watercourses, and roatls to fields. So that, when there is a 
dispute between the actual cultivator and the Xurwadar, Khote, or any 
superior holder of land, the courts of civil jurisdiction are still held 
competent to adjudicate. Why should tliey be held incompetent to 
adjudicate in cases between the State and the ryot? They have cer¬ 
tainly done nothing to deserve tliis treatment, and the subjects whose 
privileges are to be forfeiteil have doue nothing to deserve the forfeiture. 
In the particular case whicli has fumislicd the chief ground for the mea¬ 
sure, it would appear that the reduction of the assessment was ordered 
by the Court by reason of the Hnn-ey Officer having failed to conform to 
the local rules of dhara lands, as was inennihent upon him to do, under 
section 25 of Act I. of 18G5. This section provides that assessment of 
lands is to be made by the f^urvey Officer, “uruier mch general and local 
“ rultt as mag be in force in the surveg under hi* charge." This rale, in 
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tbe pnrticuUr case, ■was that the assessment was to be one-sixth of the 
fcross produce. Decree was accordingly passed by consent; and, in 
passing that decree, tlic CJourt simply conformed to the provision laid down 
in the law. When we look back fifty years, and consider tlie wisdom, 
the statesmanship, the largc-miudcduess, the desire to do strict justice, 
not merely between one subject and another, bat between the State and 
the subject; when we find these principles running so transparently 
through the Elphiuslone Code at a period when, perhaps, owing to the 
unsettled state of the country, a strong Government was required, and 
when the Government could have safely afforded to dispense with these 
necessary safeguards to the constituUoual liberties of the people without 
exciting their suspicions; and when, on the other hand, we consider that 
profound peace reigns from one comer of the land to anotlier, when we 
are jsaid to be under a reign- of law—constitutional law—when the courts 
of law have shown no proofs of incompetency in dealmg with land 
revenue questions,—we are filled with a feeling of sorrow that the 
Government which boasts of this reign of law is the very Goremmeut 
that goes before a higher authority to deprive the people of their con¬ 
stitutional remedies, which have been open to them for three-quarters of 
a century. The conclusion forces itself irresistibly upon one’s mind that 
the object of tlie new school of revenue oflBcers, headed by tbe lionour- 
able mover of the Bill, can scarcely be any other than to permit the 
survey officers to act os capriciously and despotically as they please, by 
making them judges in their own cause. Now it is tliis bureaucratic 
tendency of British rnle in India that people find reason to complain 
of—the tendency which leaves in a few heads of departments, or a select 
number of highly-placed officials, power and strength to carry out 
fanciful or pernicious measures, affecting the vested interests and the 
cherished rights of millions of the subject population in such a manner 
as sometimes to trample upon those rights and those interests. It needs 
free discussion, it needs publicity, it needs a strong and ever watchful 
public opinion, to check this tendency, to stop this growing evil. 

V. But this openness of procedure is scarcely possible under a close 
borough system which obtains in regard to all public measures in this 
country. The official custom is to withhold all infommtion respecting 
projects of general importance from the public gaze until they are mooted, 
discussed, reported, and finally resolved upon by Government in the de¬ 
partments to which they relate. In the Mofnssil there is a standing 
rule which prohibits Government officers " from making public, without 
“ the sanction of Government, any documents, papers, or information of 
" which they may become officially possessed.”* The plan usually followed 
* See Nsime’s “Revenue Handbook,” page 8. 
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in tim trentfncut and disposal of public questions is sonietliing like this; 
A Gorernment officer, either at the instance of Government or of his 
immediate head, submits proposals in respect of certain measure re¬ 
lating to his department. It may concern land rerenne, public works, 
finance, legislation, railway, telegraph, agriculture, forest, imst-office, or 
any branch of administration. Tlie officer thns addressed sends it on to 
Ills superior officer, and he again to the general head of the department. 
In this way papers and proceedings pass on from one circumlocution 
office to imotber, the corresiioudence at evoi-y stage jgrowing bigger until 
Uie whole reaches the Secretary to Goveniinont in the particular depart¬ 
ment which it concerns. The facts and views thus set forth foim Uie 
chief basis of guidance for Government in amving at a definite determi- 
iiiition of the course to be inirsued in regal'd to the measure. If the 
question bo of an emergent character, it natnrallv takes iirecedencp of 
others. There is, however, no particular order of snccc.ssiou for papers 
to come before Government.. It is often necessary to make references 
and counter-references to and from heads of departments or subordinate 
officers. ItVlien all the uccessor}' information is obtained, they are laid 
before Govenimcut for the pmqiose of being resolved upon. The reso¬ 
lution of the Govemment is accortlingly jiassed, ami the fiat of 
authoritative sanction goes far and wide into remote districts, aftcct- 
iiig the fate of millions of 2 >eoplo whoso voice, expressive of the 
hardsbiiis likely to result therefrom, scarcely ever reaches the ears 
of the Executive Govemment, or, if it reaches at all, it reaches at a 
time when, i>orhaps, it is too late to mend matters, tlie whole qne.stiou 
having been already disjiosed of. (Hear, hear.) In the case of provincial 
governments and local administrations, where, if tlie sanction or approval 
of the Govemment of India, or of the Hecretnry of State for India, 
is needed before the passing of a resolution, such correspondence is 
forwaided to those higher anthorilies, whose instructions are awaited 
before the proceedings are finally disposed of. There are cases, how¬ 
ever, where papers are forwarded to the Government of India, or the 
State Secretary, merely for information. After the final disposal of 
such proceodings, such of them os are deemed wortliy of publicuticn are 
placed in the editor’s room in the Secretariat, or published in the Ooveni- 
nient Gacelte; or, if they are of still more penmuiciit interest, are jmh- 
lishcd as selections from the records of Govcriimeut. Such, in brief, is 
the general mode in wliich much of the current work of administration 
in this countiy is conducted. I do not presume to say this is a very full 
account of it, but it is ono sufficient for our purpose. Now, the great 
majority of question.^ which are thus di8i>osedof in the revenue, financial, 
public works, legislative, political, and other departments of State, are 
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those in wliieh the general public is deci)ly interestuHl. Tliey are often 
questions of high State policy. Their general character is such, that 
their publication, before final disposal, cannot simply afl’ect the limited 
interests of a limited class ; they have reference to the general interests 
of the whole nation. The position of Government in respect of such 
questions and such projects is dificrent from tliat of the public, which 
labours under great disadvantages in this respect. On tlie one hand, we 
have the officer of Government, whose whole career as stich is spent in 
collecting, acquiring, and digesting information of this description. He 
has time and opportunities for the study of such questions. The 
Government is thus placed in the very favourable position of being in 
possession of this study of general and special questions by its officers, 
but necessarily brought out in a one-sided way. Such infoi-mation and 
such special knowledge the public in this country have not the meajis of 
acquiring, except at a great sacrifice, and undor a combination of adverse 
circumstances. Hence it occurs that there is often a whole official 
literature on esich of those questions. But the papers and proceedings 
of Government in connection therewith see light long after public 
interest in them has expired—long after open criticism has become in¬ 
effectual and valueless for all practical purposes, and long after the 
course of State policy has been determined upon, and steps have been 
taken to carry out that policy. ' In some cases, papers explanatory of 
this policy never see the light; in others, where they do come before 
the public, they are only valuable as docnmeiits more for the historian 
than the practical statesman, whose concern is chiefly with the present 
and Uto future, and less witli tlie past. It is far from me to say 1 
undervalue theiii; but the course of Government having once been 
detennined upon, tlicre is, perhaps, the greatest difficulty in bringing the 
authorities to view it from tlie stiuulpoiiit of tlie people. 

The interval between the period when important Htate papers are 
received by Secretariat officers, mid the actual passing of Government 
resolutions thereon, is a most important stage in the disposal of public 
questions. It is well known tliat this interval is generally long enough. 
It takes months, and sometimes years, before tlie Government deter¬ 
mines upon a definite course of policy in regard to tlicm. References 
and counter-references to and from departmental officers naturally take 
up a deal of time. Meanwhile, such papers lie in the pigeon-holes of a 
secretary’s table, or are buried in the heaps of archives in the Govern¬ 
ment Secretariat. 

It may be urged—and, in fact, it has been urged—that the proposals 
before Government embodied in the papers are often premature, and it 
wonld be highly inexpedient and unwise on its part to give publicity to 
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proceedings in reepect of which a definite line of policj lias not been 
laid down, and the resolution expressive of that policy has not been 
made. But this is just the very reason for their jmblicity. After a 
certain policy has been laid down, and the course of Oovemraent deter¬ 
mined, the publication of sucli papers serves undoubtedly to inform the 
public of what has been done; but beyond this it serves no useful 
purpose, so fur a» the Gwerwuttithenefilimj by the light of pnblic critimsiu 
IS concerned. 

Again, it might be said that the Qovemiuent \yould be unworthy of 
public confidence, and disqualified to hold office for a single day, if it 
gave out its plans and deliberations in the premature state in which 
they often are. Secrecy is indispensable to any Government, and moat 
of all to a Government circumstanced as the British Government is in 
tills country. 

But the best advocates of publicity do not deny the force of Uiis 
objection in some coses. Tliat there must arise subjects where secrecy 
on the part of the Government would be expedient, is admitted. In 
questions of diplomacy, for instance, where tlie issues involved are of a 
grave political character, the public can oft'ord to wait and susiiend its 
judgment until the course of Goremmeut has been dcU'niwned. As a 
matter of fact, sucli procee<lings scarcely ever come to bo divulged in 
this couuti 7 until papers are moved for by Parliament, and published in 
Blue Books. In the manifold relations of the British Government witli 
Native States, occasions may arise where secrecy may be most expedient, 
and sometimes essential. But barring all such diplomatic and other 
exceptional cases where secrecy may be necessary, there are t/ieastires of 
the Executive Government in respect of which the freest publicity can 
be given without the Government compromising its position. In such 
subjects as land revenue, public works, legislation, and other branches 
of administration, the plea of necessity can scarcely hold. Such 
questions, before their disposal, demand light from the outside public in 
the highest degree; and tliis for a most important reason. Ofificial in¬ 
formation generally presents one side of a question. Tlie facts and 
views put before the Government are all looked at through coloured 
official spectacles, and perhaps very imperfectly from the people’s point 
of view. Before their final disjiosal, therefore, it is necessary, especially 
in this country, that the people’s standpoint should receive its due share 
of attention. Let the ultimate .decision of the Government be what it 
may, but let it not be said by the public that no adequate opportunities 
were afforded it for the expression of its voice. Snch papers do, to a 
certain extent, see the light after their disposal. The question is only 
one of iijne, -and the stage at which publicity should be given. 
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Tlie necessity of dispcusing with tliat system which shrouds all 
measures of Government in secrecy, would appear to be the greater 
when it is considered that tlie course of State policy in India is generally 
shaped by a very small but select class of men, who, in process of tune, 
rise to the top of the service, and lake an active share in its administra¬ 
tion. They have passed through the different grades of the services, 
have had opportunities of coming into contact with the people, and of 
observing wherein lay the strength and weakness of the Executive 
Government. But the opportunities which have secured tliem these 
undeniably great advantages have not unfrequently tinged their mind 
with narrowness and prej udice in respect of questions of btate policy. 
As lending men who take part in the executive and legislative councils of 
the State, they often present themselves before the public in characters 
wholly unwarranted by their previous career, whilst in a somewhat 
subordinate capacity. They seem ns if they hiid almost forgotten them¬ 
selves. Under the East India Company’s rule, whatever were the de¬ 
fects of that rule, the control which the Court of Directors exercised 
over the general administration of this country held this tendency in 
check. The Court reviewed the acts and policy of its servants in India, 
and the expression of its views Uiereon was but the expression of that 
sthm, practical sense of duty and responsibility in the government of a 
great dependency which laid down invaluable maxims of {roveriiinent in 
Uieir famous despatches on questions of policy, and which tlie Govern¬ 
ment in India was bound to carry out. I do not mean to say that this 
sense of duty is wanting in those who have the charge of the govern¬ 
ment at present,—far from it; but the incurable optimism to which I 
alluded in a previous part of this paper seems to make them think that 
no outside opinion is requiretl to tell them where tl»e course of their 
action is, or may be, open to objection ; that the country is improved in 
all manner of ways, and that one effect of these improvements has been 
to add immeasurably to tlie physical strength of the Government. The 
prestige of the British Government can therefore never suffer in tlie 
country. And the result is, that the bureaucracy in India pursues the 
even tenor of its coni’sc, unchecked and uncontrolled by the public 
opinion of the country, or by the House of Commons iu England. There 
is some truth, as I have already observed, in the view wliich^ the opti¬ 
mist officials, both here and in England, take of tlie condition of the 
country; but it is not the whole truth. The general advance which 
the country has certainly made under tlie influence of civilization from 
the West, has also taught the people to think of the effects of Govern¬ 
ment measures, and kindled new aspirations and new wants. It is, for 
instance, felt by the intelligent classes that the measures of the British 
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(Joverament are to be reviewed not solely by prcceilents drown from tiie 
Mahomedan and Midiratta rulers of the wmntry. Viewed from that 
point, the Government rises immeasurably superior to its prwlccessors. 
But its measures are, and must be, looked at in the light of (1) tobei- 
pledges, toUmnguaranUts, (Uid declarations of polirg made, ill all serious¬ 
ness, in public proclamations. State dcs])ntcbes, and ollicial correspond¬ 
ence by the representatives of the Crown in India and England from 
time to time; (2) by the acts and jiolicy of those Anglo-Indian states¬ 
men who have founded the principles of British adnunistration in India ; 
(3) by the slandartl of Britieh civilization and British sense of what is 
right and just, and what is due to the jteople, and not by the standard of 
the previous rulers of the country ; and (4) by the noble test of consis¬ 
tency. Tlie simmum bottwn, or the principle of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, is one standsinl ; the pledges and guarantees of 
the Government, another; tlie acts and policy of Anglo-Indian states¬ 
men distinguished for tlieir disinterestwl labonrs in the cause of the 
people, a third ; and the consistency of professions of high principles 
with practice, a fourth. It is on these and like principles tliat the 
people generally, and the advanced intelligence of the country particu¬ 
larly, founds its claims for a strict and impartial hearing, and trusts to 
the enlightened sense of England’s wisest Htutesmen for the ultimate 
success of jts cause. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) 

What is here urged is this, that, in the disposal of public questions, 
adequate opportunities should be allowed for hearing the public voice; 
that, in onler that the public voice should be the expression of correct and 
enlightened views, it should be trained ; and that, in order tliat it may be 
trained, publicity be given to important measare.s of Government before 
final disposal. 

I now proceed to show what injuries are done to public interests by 
the policy of secrecy. My remarks will necessarily be confined to such 
public questious as have immediate reference to this Presidency, hut 
the general principle applies with more or less force to the system of 
British administration tliroughuut. 

One of the most iinijortant public questions at the present day in 
India has reference to the condition of tlie agricnltnral classes generally, 
witli special reference to the pressure of the land-tax. In this Presidency 
a thirty years’ settlement has been effected tliroiighout most of the 
districts on the principles first ennneiated in tlie famous Joint Report of 
1845 by Sir George Wingate, the late Mr. Goldsiuid, mid Col. Davidson, 
and legally confirmed by Act I. of 1865. In some of the districts first 
settled under the survey system, the thirty years’ leases have alreaily 
expired, and a revised settlement has been introduced. In others, where 
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the period is about shortly to expire, tlie settlements arc in progress. 
The efiTects of the settlements already made are beginning to bo felt by 
the ryots in those districts whoro the new rates are current. And the 
question as to the proportion which the Qovernment assessment, os fixed, 
by the revised settlements, bears to the gros-s produce, has been one of 
the most hotly debated {mints at the present ihiy. On the one hand, the 
official view is that the new rates on land are perfectly justified by the 
rise which has taken {dace, in recent yews, in the prices of agricultural 
produce, and that Uie proportion which the rates bear to the gross 
produce varies from one-twentieth and one-twelfth to ono-sLxth. This 
view has been put fortli before the Bolcct Committee on East India 
Finance, and we were bnt very recently reminded of it in tho Bombay 
Legislative Council by the lion. ilr. Gibbs, fteforrmg to tho com¬ 
plaints of over-exaction and the actual weight of tho land-tax as 
ascertained by experiments in certain parts of this Presidency, the 
hon. gentleman is reported to have obscn'ud as follows:— 

“ He begged to observe that this very im{)Oi'taut subject had 
“ attracted the attention of Government, and ihat this year the first 
“ attempt had been made towards making experiments, by wliich the 
incidence of taxation to the gross {iroduce might be, to a certain 
“ extent, arrived at. From these experiments it a{>{)oared that in Poona, 
“ Nuggnr, and .SholaiKmr, on the bajri and jowari cro}>s, the assessment 
“ bore to tho gross produce the proportion of one-twelfth. In the same 
“ districts where there are wheat crops, the assessment appeared to bo 
" one-twentieth of the gross produce. Neither of these, he thought, 
‘‘ could be said to be very heavy assessments. In Gnjerat, where the 
“ land was richer and tho outturn greater, where fewer experiments had 
“ been tried, tho assessment in no ca.se exceeded one-sixth of the gross 
“ revenue. Although tlicse experiments could not, of course, be oou- 
“ sidered as conclusive—indeed, it would take some years to arrive at a 
“ correct estimate—yet when they found that these experiments, which 
“ had been condneted by European gentlemen anxious to obtain correct 
“ results, had turned out in tlie way ho had stated, ho did not think, 
“ unless honourable members hud some better data to go upon, that it 
“ was right to cry out continually that the land was over-assessed.” 

This is the official view. Tho otirer view is that of the agricultura, 
classes and of the Native public generally. Tliat view is that the present 
rates of assessment are oppressively heavy ; that the proportion the 
Btate demands varies from one-half to two-thirds of the gross produce; 
that it is such as to leave no margin of profits proper to the cultivator ; 
that it trenches upon the wages fund of tlie cultivator; that it is not a 
portion of the rent proper; that, after {laying the wages of labour whicli^ 
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the rjot employs upon his farm, the cost of wear and tear of agricultural 
stock, and the cost of maintaining himself and his family, there is little 
or nothing left in his hands to enable him to tide over bad years ; that 
there are more frequent applications for remissions now thaji there were 
before, more arrears of revenue, more auction sales of the cultivator’s 
property and of the land he holds, and more offers to resign the land, 
than was ever the case before, from every part of tlie Presidency, to a 
greater or less extent 

Now, this is just one of tliose controversies on.which Government 
can afford to receive as well as throw a flood of light by placing before 
the pnblic, ere their final disposal, papers and proceedings showing 
what is the actual position of the State on the one hand, and of the 
cultivator on the other. The Hon. Mr. Giblia speaks of the results of 
experiments in Poona, Nuggur, and Sholapoor. Tf they are such os to 
confirm the official view, what harm can result from tlieir publicatiou ? 
Is it not due to the public that it should be disabused of auy wrong 
impressions which Government thinks it labours under ? They are just 
the results which those who hold contrary views wonid like to compare 
notes upon. Why not allow them to see if the methods adopted by 
“ European gentlemen anxious to obtain correct results ” are not the 
very methods resorted to by sharp roamlutdars in the districts whenever 
applications for remission.^ are made by ryots. The practice of having 
recourse to experimental farms is not new, but one well known in tlie 
Mofasdl. And it all depends aix>n the character of the soil yon select, 
to ascertain what the quantity and quality of the crops are. Generally 
the rule with mamlntdors is to select the best sites in a village, and to 
report to the Collector that the claim of the ryot is a pretension. What 
is necessary, however, is to t4iko the average of the four, or, ratlier, of the 
different descriptions of land—the atoal, or the best; the doyum, or the 
middling ; the toywa, or the inferior ; and chaharam, or the worst kinds 
of land. If these conditions were complied with, tliere should be nothing 
to prevent the Government from pnblishing the results. 

It may he said that tlie experiments arc as yet incomplete, and the 
results imperfect. Well, if hon. members choose to draw their own con¬ 
clusions from the experiments, so for as they have been made, it is at 
least due to the pnblic to know what they are. 

Hot it is not simply in respect of these experiments that official 
secrecy is to be deplored. Whole talookas and districts are surveyed, 
measured, assessed, and reported upon by Government officers, and 
of which reports lie for months, if not years, before Government, to be 
resolved upon by it, yet the public cannot get access to them, be- 
canse such resolutions have not been passed, and, where they have been 
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passed, not until a considerable time has elapsed. Tlie following is but 
one instance out of many showing the time during which settlement re¬ 
ports remain unpublished:— ’ 


Karnes Date of Date of 

ofTaloolu-v. Settlement ileport. Publication of lieporta. 

Matur in KUeira zilla . Deo. 31, 1863 . Maj, 1868. ' 

Uabudba ,, . „ 5, 1863 . * 

K.a|ipurvonj ,, . „ 20, 1884 . 

Thasca „ . ditto .. . „ .1 

NerUd * . Vov. 25, 1865 . 

Baraud . October, 1867 . „ 


At this moment the talookos of Mandevi in Surat, and of Broarh,' 
Uuclesur, Hausote, and Wagra, in the .Innior Colleetorate of Broach,’ 
are surveyed and assessed, and yet it seems the public must wait for 
years longer before they can have a sight of their Settlement Re[>orts.' 
Now, there is really nothing in these reports which shonld make Govern¬ 
ment hold them back until they have been departmentally disposed of.’ 
A reventie settlement report generally comprises a brief topographioal' 
and agricultural sketch of a talooka, its physical features, its past' 
revenue administration and details connected with the character of the 
revised settlement proposed to be introduced therein, accompanied by 
such general remarks on the condition of the people, and the probable 
effects of the revised rates, as tend to show that the proposed scttlcm«tt' 
will add so many thoiisamls of rupees to the 8tate revenue, and that the 
rates are sucli as the people can bear. Generally, a settlement is intro-' 
duced experimentally into a talooka for about a year, to see what is the' 
effect of the new rates upou it. h'ew of the cultivators, however, know' 
this, and where they do know, tlicy have neither the inclination to pro-' 
test against them nor the necessary data to go upon. . ' 

In the absence of any positive information from official sources as to’ 
what is the actual weight or pressure of Government assessment on land' 
directly held from the State in the districts recently experimented upon;'’ 
it is necessary to go npon such data as are available to us. But before' 
proceeding to consider them, it is important to fix clearly in onr mind a* 
few ideas as to the nature of tlie Government demand, the more so aa 
interminable controversies arise from a confusion of ideas on the subject. 
There was no proposition irhich Sir George Wingate laboured to imprest 
more forcibly upon the Goveniment of his day than this. Referring to 
the notions which then obtained on tlie subject, he obsen’es:—. 

“ The peculiar position occupied by Government in this country, as 
“ proprietor of the soil, has not yet, it appears to me, received the con- 
“ sideration its importance deserves. Government is thus constituted the 
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“ possessor of a vast monopoly, tliereby depriving the eonntry of the 
“ salutary and invaluable checks upon over-exactions on the part of the 
“ landlord, afforded by the competition of interests in a sub-divided pro- 
“ prietorship, which efiectually prevent the rent of land from being for any 
“ considerable period higher than would naturally result from the state 
“ of the society at the time. Here, however, Government, as proprietor, 
“ finds no such controlling influences operating u]>ou its demands, or 
“ even any palpable evidence of its ufTucts upon its own interests, or 
“ those of the society entrusted to its care ; and tliuj it is that an assess- 
“ ment, however little in excess of what Uic land will beai', goes on from 
“ year to year, »lowly 6ut surely exhamting the fountniju of national 
“ wealth* without affording any marked indications of its baneful pro- 
“ gress j and Government, with a lively solicitude for the welfare of the 
“ country,yet remains in ignorance of the deplorable state of the case, 
“ until it reaches a height of ruin that no longer ndniite of concealment.. 

When it is considered that every e.vcoss of osHCssment beyond the 
" natural rent of the land is reduction of what would otlicrwiso be the 
“ rates of profits and wages, and that these liwt constitute almost the sole 
“ funds from which any addiu’ons to the population and capital of tliis 
“ country are to be effected, some conception may bo formed of Uie 
“ mighty power vestctl in the Government of India, in vnlue of its claim 
" of property in the soil, and the heavy res{>onsibility attending its 
“ exercise. In every agricultural country, such ns the Dukkan, the 
“ general rate of profits on the usual reward of industry is regulated by 
" that obtained from the cultivator of the soil; and to suppose that 
“ while this last is depressed, any considerable advances can be made by 
“ the society, would be to disregard tlio plainest lessons of experience. 
“ These general observations will, I hope, have served, in some degree, 
“ to show the vital haportance oj the land assessment, and the fearjkl con- 
tequences of oveT^taxation. No unnecessary reduction can injure the 
“ country, and the Government revenue can only sufier from it to the 
“ extent of such reduction. An error upon one side involves the inevit- 
“ able ruin gf the country j"—an error upon the other, some inconsiderable 
“ sacrifice of the finances of the State; and with such uiieqnal stgkes do- 
“ pending, can we hesitate as to which should be given the jireponde- 
“ ranee ? The line of tine policy, under such circumstances, is not shown 
“ in an attempt to fix the assessment at what the land will exactly boar, 
“ but in fixing it as far within this limit us the exigencies of the State 
“ permit.” 

What will Sir George say when he finds, from recent revised Sottle- 

* The italics sre mine.—J. U. Y. 

t Ibid. 
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mewt Iteports, that not only “ the line of true policy,” but “ the plainest 
lessons of experience ” arc disrcgardod by the revenue officers of the 
present day, and tliat, after the lapse of thirty yenrs, there is the same 
urgent necessity of enforcing identical lessons upon their attention which 
he advocated with such singular clearness and masterly foresight. The 
same i)rincii»le was put forth in the Joint Iteport,* and it ultimately 
became what has since been known as “tlie received official view” in 
India In the extract from the Court of Directors’ despatch of 1856, 
quoted by ilr. Grant Duff in his examination of Sir Bartle Frere before 
the East India Finance Committee, the following remarkable words show 
what view the Court held on the subject The Court observes : “ The 
“ officers engaged in the duty of Hxing the assessment should always bear 
“ in mind that, as you hare expresscil it, the right of the Government 
“ is not a rent which consists of all the surplus pnxluce after paying the 
“ cost of cultivation mid the profits of agricultural stock, but a land 
“ revenue only, wliich ought, if possible, to be so lightly assessed as to 
“ leave a surplus or rent to the occupier, whether he, in fact, let Uie land 
“ to others or retain it in his own hands.” Sir Bartle Frero acknowleilged 
that this was the received official view in the Bombay Presidency. 

There is another view of the State demand, which may be called the 
ultra-radical view, which would not deserve mention were it not for the 
fact that it has of late begun to obtain favour among a certain class of 
officials in this Presidency. This view rests upon the notion entertained 
amongst the more bigoUsl Mahomedan nilers of the country that, by 
right of conquest, the British Government is the absolute proprietor of 
land in India, and that its lien ni>on the soil of the country is just 
of the same character as a private person has over his property, movable 
or immovable. ,VccorJing to Uiis principle, the State demand would be 
the whole of the suqilns produce after deducting only the actual cost of 
hired labour, not even the cost of the cultivator’s maintenance of him¬ 
self and his family. 

• That this uppermost in the minds of the framers of the Joint Report of 
1845 appears from para. 17 of that report, where, in consideriug what should be 
the “basis of assessment,” they observe : “From the difficulty of ascertainiogtha 
“ true rent of the different descriptions of land, we have not assumed any theoretical 
proportion of this for the standard of onr asseosmetit, but we fully coincide in the. 
“justice of the principle of limiting the Government demand to a |>ortion of the true 
“ rent, and believe 50 to 80 per cent, thereof, as laid down by the Board, would form 
“ a liberal asHessniciit, and that this principle, if capable of being carried into practice, 
“ wunM prove an invaluable blessing to the agricnliural clasiesuf India, and introduce 
“ a new era in their liUtory. And we further ascribe to the fact of a portion of the. 
“rent having been seldom, if ever, left to the proprietor or cultivator in India, the 
“ cliuraeteristic wretchedness of its agricultoral population, rather than to any 
■''iwcoliaritiei marking ha different systems’of revehne management.” • 
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: The third riew is diametricallj opposed to the second. It regatxU 
the soil of the country as tlie absolute private property of those who 
hold it from Government, subject only to that demand from the State, 
jn the shape of a tax, for which other private properties arc liable. This 
■view is of course to be equally rcjecte<l. 

Between these two extreme theories there is the moderate view first 
mentioned. According to it, the State demand is— 

. (1.) Either a portion of the rent which the land would fetch if tlie 

owner farmed it out to a cultivating ryot. e 

•, (2.) Or a portion of the surplus produce or surjilus profits left to 

the ryot after meeting the expenses of cnltiration, and the profits of 
the agricultural stock. 

To determine the amount of Government assessment, therefore, you 
hare first to ascertain the expenses of cultivation, which include (a) 
wages of the hired labour the ryot employs on his farm, cost of seed, 
Sec. ; (b) the cost of maintaining himself and his family; (c) charges 
on account of interest of the purchase-money and wear and tear of 
agricultural stock; and, secondly, to deduct these from the market value 
of the.gross produce. 

Wliat remains to him fonns what may he called tlie ryot’s profits of 
cultivation, or the time natural rent; and the State demand u a portion o/ 
thei* projiti, or this natural rent. In the cose where the land is farmed 
out, it is a portion of the rent which the land fetche.s. Tliis being the 
principle of the State demand, our next question is, what are the facta as 
to the proportion which it bears to the gross produce in Uie several dis¬ 
tricts of this Presidency ? We have not the results of the experiments 
which the Government has, it is asserted, lately caused to be mode on 
this subject before ns, but we have facts presented to ns regarding the 
agricultural economy of those very districts to which reference was made 
by the Honourable Mr. Gibbs. The Poona Barvajanik Sabha has just 
collected n body of most valuable information bearing upon “ the present 
“ condition of the agricultural classes in the Konkan and Deab districts 
“ of this Presidency, the pressure of the laud-tnx under the old and new 
“ ratco, the increase of local and imperial taxation, and the working of 
“ forest and other departments of revenue,” witli a view to place the 
whole infoniiation befiirc the East India Finance Committee. On the 
18th November, 1872, tlie Sabha appointed a Sub-Committee of twelve 
peiwons to collect this information. This Committee had eighteen sit¬ 
tings to examine witnesses and collect facts. The whole, inquiry had a 
judicial character about it in all but the name. “ In the selection of 
“ witnesses,” we are told, “due caro was taken to exclude one-sided 
“ information, or at least, where it could not be excluded, to check it by 
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“ the evidence of witnesses who representeil opposite interests.” Among 
the witnesses examined were Kulknniics, farmer*, cultivators, patels or 
heads of villages, pensioned ilahalkarics, Deshpandjiis, Inamdars, Com¬ 
missariat contractors, &c. Crowds of villagers, we are reminded, came 
from the different talookas and districts to lay their information before 
the Committee. The modus operandi is thus described by the Committee; 

“ A number of questions were framed, and the witness was examined as to 
“ such matters as ho thought himself competent to speak about. His re- 
“ plies, corrected or piodifieil by a cross-examination irom the members of 
“ the Committee, were reduced into writing and read over to him. As to 
“ the written statements, it was not possible to test tlieir correctness ex- 
“ cept by a second reference, which, in most cases, was not practicable, 

“ owing to the shortness of the time at the disposal of the Committee, 

“ A considerable portion of tliese written statements was found to be vague 
“ and irrelevant.” 

Tlie j)rincipal points on which the witnesses wore examined were : 

(1.) I’rices of agricultnral labour and produce. 

(2.) Cost of hnsbandry in the different districts. 

(3.) Reasonableness or otherwise of the old and the revised assess¬ 
ments, 

(4.) Present condition of the agi-icuUnral and labouring classes. 

(5.) Tlie working of the forest laws; the practice of impressing 
carts and labourers by revenue and other officials while on tour ; com¬ 
parison between the departmental and the contract system in the Com¬ 
missariat and Public Works Departments. 

Evidence on these different subjects was obtained from eight dis¬ 
tricts of the Dekkan—namely, Poona, Hattara, Hholapoor, Ahmed«iuggnr, 
Khandeish, Tanna, Colaha, and Rutnagherry. The results of tliesc inqui¬ 
ries are embodied in a luminous report jnst issued by the Committee. It is 
not my object here to titiublc you wiUi details of the evidence thus col¬ 
lected after a patient and laborious investigation, but the facts brought 
out by the Committee are such as to challenge tlie attention of the 
survey and settlement officers in this Presidency, and deserve the serious 
consideration of those who feel intercstcil in sncli questions. I will only 
allude to the most prominent of these facts, leaving you, for details, to 
the rejiort itself. 

Under the head “ Cost of Husbandry,” the Snb-Committee supplies 
twenty figured statements from different talookas, showing the variety of 
phases under which farming is carried oit in the Dekkan, the cost of hiroil 
labour, the expenses of tlie cultivator and his family, the balance left to 
him after deducting these expenses, the amount of Government assess- 
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mcnt, and Die sni'^das left after tlie pajineiit of that assessment. The fii-st 
statement is deposed to bj an a^ricnlturnl farmer of Bhorat^aam, of Ta- 
I'OOka Haveli, in Poona Zilla. He says that ‘'he holds a survey number 
"‘of twenty-five acres, in the village of Bharatganm, on which he pays 
“ an assessmont of Rs.24, and gives the receipts and expenses of the 
“ year 18G9-70, which was the best year ever since ho held the land from 
“ 1868. The land is jerayet, on which one crop is grown. The result 
“ shows the amount of gross receipts on a crop of jowari in 1869-70 to 
“ be Es.SOl, and the expenses R8.287^, inclusive of the cost of main- 
“ tenance of the cultivator and his family, leaving a sniplns of Rs.lS^.* 
“ This is exclusive of the assessment on the land, which was Rs.24. The 
" nett result was a deficit of Rs.lO^. This was for the best year, which 
" generally conies once in tliree years. In a bad year the cultivator 
“ would find itliard to inako both ends meet.’' The other case is tliat of 
the Enckumee of Delvadee in the Bbimthadi talooka of the Poona dis¬ 
trict. Here we find that in the best season the crops are valncd at 
Rs.820, which exactly cover the expenses ; the margin to the cultivator 
which enables him to cultivate the land from year to yeai- consists only in 


* The following, given nt page li of the Report, shows details of receipts sad 
expenses !— 


RBCKITTS. 


Jowsri. 28 puUas, st Rs.7 spalU . Rs.l06 0 

Knrdai, or oil-eeede . 49 0 

Kurbi, 0,000 bundlee .. 60 0 


Beficit 


Rs.301 0 
10 8 


. ToUl. IU.311 8 

EXPRKSES. 

The cost of one family of servants, man, woman, and 3 ohildrsn Rs. 04 8 

Wages. 50 0 

Cost of temporary labour for reaping, mowing, &o. 15 0 

Seeds'. 8 0 

Cbaigfl for fodder of cattle for 8 bnlloclca, for 0 months ... ... 70 0 

Charges for renewal of agricultnral cattle . 20 0 

Repairs to implements. 5 0 

Village servants and fasekdors . 25 0 


RS.2S7 8 

Government .‘tssessmenf. 24 0 


Total. Rh.811 8 
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the item of In's own wages. In a third case,* we are told that the result 
is obtained without making any allowance for tlic wages of the four 
brothers who are the owners of the field. When tlie assessment was 
Rs.76, the balance of Ils.220 represented their wages. This balance has 
been mostly euciouchcd upon by the enhancement (Ils.181). Then we 
have a very important case of a witness (No. 20), who holds two Mirati 
numbers, measuring seventy-two acres at Pimpulgaum in the fihimthadi 
talooka, on which the fonner assessment was Ils.48, and the assessment 
at present is Rs.85.- He states that he Imnght the land in 1867 for 
lls.475, subject to a condition that after fire years the seller, on 
payment of the cost price, should have his land back again. The 
witness docs not cultivate the loud on his own account, but has let it to 
a sub-tenant who pays him half the gross produce, while the witness 
pays the whole of the assessment and half the charge for the seeds. 
This witness has kept detailed written accounts of the receipts and 
charges for the last five years. Taking the five years together, there 
were two years of deficit and three years of profit. The receipts of the 
five years wore in all Rs.471, the charges were Rs.Sll, leaving a balance 
of Rb. 160 as nett profit, which, spread over five years, gives an average 
profit of Rs.S2 a-ycar. Tl>ese R8.32 on tlio original capital of R8.475 
represent an interest of 7 per cent. Under the re-assessment the whole 
of this margin of Rs.32 has been more than absorbed by the enhance¬ 
ment, so that if this same man were to allow his money to remain in 
the land for anoUier five years under the same conditions as before, 


* The receipts end expenditure in this case are:— 

RicaiPTS. 

Jowari, 10) khandies . Rg 630 0 

Kurdai (oil-seeds) . tO 0 

Korbi (grass) ... 210 0 


Ks.880 0 

KxrKNses. 

Wages of 3 servants, at Rs.SO each... Rs. 0 

Charges for feeding ditto. 108 0 

Kamleeand shoes for ditto. 12 0 

Coat of feeding 16 bullocks for 7 months. 228 0 

Seed.. 17 o 

Sundries . (i 0 

Wages of temporary servants. 63 0 

Replacement ebargea of bullocks. CO 0 


Ke.384 0 

Uovemmeut aaseesment. 181 0 


Total.Rs. 7^3 0 
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there will be not only uo profits, but a considerable loss on his invest¬ 
ment. The other cose is that of a Dcslipandai, who has Enam and 
Mirasi lands in the Bami talooka of the Hholapoor zilla. One of the 
survey numbers, of which he gives detailed accounts, measures forty-five 
begas, on which the Inamdar’s assessment is Es.49J-. The land requires 
four bullocks and two pennanent servants. The receipts are Bs.600, 
and the expenses, including the Inamdar’s assessment, Rs.325, leaving 
a surplus of Es.275. This, we are told, is the result of the best year on 
the be.st soil. “ In every ten years there are five such years, two years 
“ of middling crops and three bad ones, during which years the expenses 
■“ remain the soine, and the profits are nit” This witness also holds fifty 
acres of land at Ambegaum. It is bagayct land, and gives employment 
to eight bullocks and four servants. The result of cultivation is a nett 
sum of Rs.242. Tliis is for the best year, which comes iu three years. 
Tlie otlier years are cither middling or bad, when the expenses are the 
same, but the receipts arc cither nil or scanty. Taking the three years 
together, there remains little or no room for profit. Then we have a case 
from Sholapoor, deposed to by the Vice-President of the Sholapoor Sarva- 
janik Sabha. It shows the result of cultivating a field of sixty begas of 
land. There ore four bnllocks employed on the farm. The result indi¬ 
cates receipts of Rs.480 under difiertmt heads, and expenses amounting 
to Rs.285i^. ITie surplus represents the cost of maintoining the farmer 
and his family, which is not included in the item of expenses. It is the 
sole return which they get for working day aud night upon their farm. 
In Konkan the lands are either Tari (rice land), Bagayet, or Warkas 
(hill-side land). A khote in tlie Rutnagherry district supplies the Com¬ 
mittee with receipts and charges of one acre of rice land. The receipts 
are Rs.42^, and the expenses, including Government assessment' and 
khote’s profit, are Rs.48-G, In the case of Warkas land, the result of 
cultivation of one acre shows Rs.57 on the side of receipts, and Rs.49-5 
for expenses, to which must be added Rs.2-8, the amount of Govern¬ 
ment assessment for ten years, since such land grows nothing for five to 
ten years, and R.l as kbote’s profits for ten years, leaving a surplus 
of Rs.I-S. The figured statements are drawn up by the Committee with 
great care and precision, and go to establish facts which are worthy of 
the most serious attention of the Surrey Department, and of all who feel 
interested in the agricultural prosperity of the country. Tim fimts esta¬ 
blished from them are, tliat iu the Konkan and Desh districts of this 
Presidency, the cost of enltivation of jerayet crops, including tlie wages of 
the cultivator and his family, absorb from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
gross produce, and that the remainder is taken up by the Government assess¬ 
ment and the interest payable to the sowkar; that there are no profits 
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of cultivation ; that if there be a profit one year, it is absorbed b 7 de¬ 
ficiency in the succeeding year ; that the cultivator carries on his in¬ 
dustry from year to year on small farms, and with little or no capital, 
except a small sum employed in purchasing cattle and agricultural 
stock; aud that his return consists chiefly of the wages of his own labour 
and that of his family on the fann; that the farmer who employs hired 
agency in cultivating jerayot land does not get enough of return to pay 
for the interest of the money invested by him in the land; and that the 
Government assessment is not a jiayraout of the rent proper, but is a 
positi\'e charge on the resources of the land, and eats up the profits, 
and frequently, if not invariably, encroaches upon tlie wages fund of the 
cultivator. 

As the rise in prices of agricultural produce within the last few years 
forms the chief, if not tlic sole, justification for enhanced rates on land in 
recent revised settlements, it is necessary to consider what is the nature 
and range of this rise, aud tlie tendency of prices at present. On this 
subject the Poona Committee has been able to collect valuable data for 
the districts to which the scope of their inquiries extended. The definite 
results which the inquiries point to are :— 

(a.) That prices of ngricultui-al prodnee have almost doubled in the 
course of twenty years. 

(5.) That one result of the enhancement in prices has been to double 
the cost of labour, skilled as well as unskilled. 

(c.) That, looking hack over a period of 100 years, it would appear 
that there have been two upward and two downwanl movements. 

(d.) That the tide which first began with the Russian War, and was 
carried upwards by tlie American War, has already ceased. 

(e.) And tliat during the last four or five years the tendencfi of prices 
hat been hncurdt n Heady fall, and a return to the normal level at which 
they ttoodfjUen yeart ago. 

The history of prices in this Presidency may be told in a few words. 
It has been found more or less invariably the case thronghout the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency that, soon after the first settlements under the Wingate 
system, there was a general fall in prices, due to the combined action of 
three causes—namely, (1) extension of cultivation consequent on low 
rates of assessment; (2) substitution of payments in cash for those in 
kind, which rendered it necessary for agricultural produce to be brought 
to market, sold, and converted into money ; and want of communication, 
of which the effect was the unequal distribution of produce or storage in 
one place aud scarcity in anoUier. About 1852, such of the staple pro¬ 
ducts as were suited for European markets drew the attention of ex¬ 
porters. This gave a stimhlus to the agricultural classes, towards the 
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increased cultiratiou of staple prodnuts. Between 1859 and 1860 a 
rapid advance took place in general prices. From 1860 the nijward 
movement took a sudden start, until 1868, when they were double tlie 
iiomal standard. Tlie years between 1862 and 1864 were tlie years of the 
American War, when prices of every kind of jn'oduce rose to an unprece¬ 
dented height. The close of the American War was the signal fora 
great and sudden fall. In 1860-70 tlie fall may be estimated at 30 
per cent, from the topmost prices, m»d the fall remains unchecked to this 
day. 

The points most to be home in mind, considering the effects of the rise 
and fall of general prices on the nett benefit derived by the agricultural 
classes during the past few years, are : Firstly, that the rise in price of pro¬ 
duce has been followed by a rise in the wages of labour. The result to the 
cultivator is that the benefit obtained from high prices is neutralized, 
in a great measure, by high wages of labour. Secondly, that while prices 
have taken a downward course, there is no corresponding fall in the wages 
of labour. The cost of labour is almost the same, whereas produce is 
steadily declining in value. The inference to be drawn from this is that 
it is not safe to (ircdict tlmt the rise in the vnlno of produce will be maiu- 
laiued during any given term; that in course of thirty years, in a country 
like India, where seasons oro often unpropitious and uncertain, and 
where prices may often keep up simply through deficient production, 
consequent upon a d'lficient rainfall, many causes may arise tending to 
disturb the enliiuiccmcnt. Now it is a capricious disregard of these 
facts, and the principles based upon them, that is tlie source of many an 
error in tlie fixing of new rates of revised settlements. In estimating 
the rise in price which has taken place within the pa.st thirty years, 
the settling officer, indeed, goes over the prices of staple products in 
three decades, but out of them he selects only the partkidnr decade or 
portion of the decade in which there has been a considerable rise, and 
founds hi.s scale of new rates on the strength of that ri.se. It would be 
an intelligible principle if the average of prices of all the three decades 
during which a settlement has run, and the fact of the rise iu the wages 
of labour Laving absorbed the benefit of high prices of produce, were 
cstimateil. But tliis is not done, and it is predicted that the rise which 
took place in a particular dccado of the past thirty years will be maintained 
throughout the whole period of the next thirty years. In his report on the 
rc-scttlcmcnt of the Indaj>oor talooka in 1867, Colonel Francis predicted 
that during tlie tliirty years for which the settlement was made,prices would 
not fall below Uiu level of the second half of tlie second decade of the 
previous thirty years’ settlement. But his prediction has been entirely 
falsified hy the downward tendency of prices of late years. 
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Tlie conclusions, tlieti, which the Comtnitluc comes to, after a surrey 
of nil the facts disclosed in the course of the inrestigation, ore of the 
highest importance, lliey are, in tlie Committee’s own words:— 

Firstly. Tliat, on the whole, the rates of the first settlement wore 
moderately low, and were fixed after a due consideration of the circum¬ 
stances of the soil and the character of husbandry in each tnlooka. 

Secondly. That, although by reason of the rates being moderate, 
the Jumniubundi of the talookas showeil on apparent falling ofi* for the 
first few ycaia from the nominal figure at whicli it stood before the 
survey, yet, as the fates were bitsed on an average of the actual receipts 
of the previous thirty years, not only was there uo real falling off, but, 
on the contrary, in tlie course of a few years, by reason of the extension 
of cultivation, tlie Jummabnndi of the talookas was increased by a large 
per-centage. 

Tliirdly. Tliat the survey and settlement operations have had the 
undeniable effect of making the relation between the State londloril ami 
the ryots rigid and unyielding to an extent wholly nnsuited to the habits 
and wants of the people, and to the circumstances of the country. 

Fourthly. Tliat, while the witnesses on the whole agree that the 
first rates were moderate, there is an equal mianiraity of ophiiun from 
the Indapoor, Bhimthadi, Mndhi, Sholapoor, and some talookas in the 
Kaladghi district, that the new rates, being based chiefly upon an 
e.xpected continuance of die high prices which obtained from 186() to 
18(50, are felt to be oppressively heavy and almost crushing, especially 
os prices in gmieral have steadily declined during the past five years. 

Fifthly. That in fixing the new rates there has been, to all appew- 
nnees, a most capricious exercise of the discretion of the settlement 
officers with ri'gard to many entire villages and majiy individual holders 
of land in all villages, whose assessments have been advanced quite ont 
of proi>ortiyn to the average enhaucement of tlie talooka, tliereby most 
mateiiuUy atl'ecthig the value of the property of these holders. 

The true character of eiiliaiicctl rates on laud fixed by the revised 
settlements, as far as the Dekkaii and Kotikan are concerned, will be 
understood from the fact that hi nine villages of the Bhimthadi talooka 
ill the Poona district, there has been an increase of 150 per cent, over 
the old aasessiiients. “ Tliis general enhancement of Us. 150 per cent.,” 
observes tlie Poona Committee, “ is not a correct measurement of the 
“ enhancement in the case of individual ryots, large numbers of whom 
“ appeared before the Committee, complaining of the iiiju.sticc of the 
disproportionate enimneemeut of the State deinand in their individual 
“ ca«es. Four ryots from Bapomli, who paid untlcr the first settlement 
“ Rb. 4S oil their holdings, have now been nssesseil at Rs.l20, being an 
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“ iiicivtuie of 200 per cent. Wilucsa No. 17 from Kheilguaui, who paid 
“ lis.125 before, has now been assessed at lls.400, being an increase of 
“ more than 225 per cent. Fonr ryots from Nandganin, who paid before 
“ Rr. 48 on their holdings, have now to pay Rs.l28, behig an increase of 
“ more tliaa 175 per cent 8ix ryots from Pargaum, who before paid 
“ Rs.54, have now to pay Rs.lG6, being an mcirease of more than 200 
“ per cent. Thirteen ryots holding 42 numbers at Rahu, who were 
“ previously assessed at Rs.511,havo now to pay Rs.l,157, bang lui 
“ increase of 210 per cent. Five lyots from Pimpulganui, holding 17 
“ numbers, who formerly paid Rs.2G3, Jiave now been aascssal at 
“ Rs.520-H, being an increase of nearly 200 per cent. Four ryots from 
“ Dolimb, holding 21 numbers, who previously paid Rs.l07, have now to 
“ pay R.'i.200, being an increase of nearly 800 per cent. Seven ryots 
“ from Bori Aindi, holding 11 numbers, who were formerly assessed 
“ at Us.210, have now to pay Rs.447-8, being an increase of more than 
“ 220 per cent." 

TTie efl'ects of revised rates on land are being felt all over the Pre¬ 
sidency, with more or less severity, in large outstanding balances of land 
revenue, in spite of the feiw cammed by the liability to pay interest on 
hiieli aiToars, at the rate of half a pie pur rui>ee per djiy ; iu the in¬ 
creasing number of notices to cultivating r)'ots for tlie payment of such 
arrears; in the growing number of distress warrants and auction sale.s 
of cnltiviitors’ movnhlo property, and of their survey numbers; in the 
general character of the movable property thus sold ; in the more 
frequent applications for nauiasions of revenue, and in the granting of 
such remissions ; and, lastly, m the increasing number of resignations 
of land, iu consequence of the ryots des])airing of their ability to 2 >ay 
enbanceil rates. Tliat there are larger out.standing balances now thmi 
was ever the ease before, appears from the facts disclosed by the latest 
Administration Report of this Presidency (for the year 1871-72). In 
Khaira, where tlic revised rates me in full swing, the outstanding balances 
on April 1st, 1871, were 1,35),000, out of a gixiss revenue of 20 hildis; 
on the 1st April, 1872, the arrcoi-s were 2,08,000. Li Surat, the H<‘Cond 
of the revised districts of Gujerat, tlie arrears iu Ajiril, 1871, were 
1,50,000, out of a gross reveuuu of 20 lakhs ; wherca.s, iu Ajuil, 1872, 
tlie arrears ore put down as 4^ lakhs out of the same gross revenue of 
nearly 25 lakhs. In Khaiideish the outstaiidiiig balance on Ist .Vpril, 
1871, was Rs.25,000, ont of a gi'oss revenue of .'lO laklis of rupees; 
whereas, in A^iriJ, 1872, the arrews stood at 027,000, out of the same 
estimated gross reveuuc. No doubt the scanty rainfall ami nnfavonnible 
seasons had much to do with this iucreiise iu the amount of ontstamliiig 
balances in some of the ilistriels; but lliese, amongst niHiiy others, are 
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the very causee the operation of which ie overlooked by settluig officers 
in fixing a normal rate for a period of thirty years. In Inda^wor, one 
of the earliest of the re-settlod talookns, the ryots conld not pay their 
assessments in 1871-72. The result was that out of Iis.l5U,U00, the 
gross revenue of the talooka, a.s much a.s half the sum had to i-cniain in 
arrears. It appears that during the last twenty-five years there has not 
been a single year in which such a large amount remained unpaid. In 
fact, from 1846 to 18CC, the average amount of arrears for ludapoor 
had been Rs.6 a-yooj- only!* From Gujorat, too, nearly the same 
account is receiveil. Now, Government can best assist the public in 
forming a correct judgment as to the effects of revised rates, by pub¬ 
lishing the following information regarding every talooka in the Bombay 
Presidency in the fonii of statements, exliibiting— 

1. Balance-S of revenue outstanding on April 1st of the current year, 
with balances for the preceding year and the average balance of tlie past 
ten years. 

2. Amount of interest at half a pie per rupee per day received 
from the cultivators on account of overdue instalments of revenue. 

8. Tlie number of notices to ryots on account of overdue in¬ 
stalments. 

4. Actual sales of immovable projierty and of survey numbers, to 
satisfy the Government demand. 

5. Tlie number of applications for remissions of land-tax. 

6. Number of applications made by ryots before the commencement 
of the Mrigsal for resignation (called Mahatluri in Gujerat) of the right 
to cultivate land in consequence of their inability to pay the assessment, 
and the number of cases in which they actually abandoned their land 
and betook themselves to other professions or settled in a neighbouring 
territory, British or foreign. 

Here I must draw the subject to a dose, with but one remark; and 
that is, that the object of this paper is little more than to coll for that 
spirit of toleration and charity in dealing with the traditions of the 
country and the prejudices and weaknesses of the people, which has been 
the guiding principle of saccessful Anglo-Indian statesmen, and which 
ought to characterize the words and action of every British subject in 
power. “ Henry Lawrence,” says Mr. Mcrivale, “ could never forget 
“ that we came among them (the people of India) as conquerors, that 
'‘whatever may be said concerning our right to be there, the continued 
“ exercise of that right can only be justified by our maintaining there a 
“ governing, purifying, humanizing influence ; and from his heart he 
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“ loatlied all acts and expressions of contemptuous arrogance, whether 
“ proceeding from the military chief in his pride of arms and greed of 
“ conquest, trampling on the dispossessed inheritors of ancient greatness, 
“ or from the ordinary European of inferior class indulging in his spiiit 
“ of caste, and prodigal of insult to those of the conquered race whom 
“ their ill-fortune threw in his way.”* It is tliis spirit, I repeat^ that 
the Kative of India calls for. He believes in the thorough honesty of 
Gorerumeut and of its motives to promote the welfare of the people, and, 
acting midcr this belief, he feels sure that his app^ will not be in vain 
if supported by ikuth, justice, asd hbason. 

* “ Lite of Sir Henry Lawrence,” by Sir Herbert £dward* and Hermann 
Merivale, voL ii. 
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I.-()lSJ£OT8 OP TIIR AsBOOIATION. 

Ai-tirU 1. The East India Association is institiitud for the inde- 
pciidimt and disiniorcstcd advocacy and promotion, by all Icjicitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
>rL*iiumlly. 

, II.— Mkmhkhs. 

Articli 2. The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article S. Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges ns Oi'dinary Membere. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall be nominated by tlie Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in jiromoting the good of India. 

Article 6. Ordinary Members shall be nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days’ notice of such 
nomination, at the next Geneinl Meeting of the Council, if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded on the minutes of the Council; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a standing order on his Banker for 
his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinary Members shall jiay an Annual Subscription of 
1/., or 10 R.S., on Uie Ist January in every year; or may compound for 
the same by jiaymeut of lOU Ks., or lU/., which shall constitute a 
Life Member. 

Nuts—T utal Annual SulMcription, incluiUnf; Journal (ileUvorul free of poatage) £19 0 
Lift) Nubscriptiou ditto dittu It 0 0 

Annual Subacription (including Journal), in India. 13 Rupees 8 Aunaa. 

Life SnbecriptinD dittu ditto.150 „ 

111.—Mouk op Manauemkkt. 

Article 8. The Mimagemciit of the Association shall be vested in 
a Couiicil, consisting of a Chainiuui, Vice-Chairman, and Thirty-three Or- 
diiuiry Members; Five to form a Quorum; aud Eight to retire annually 
by liutaliun, but eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

Article U. A President of the Association shall be apjiointcd at the 
Amina) Meeting; and the Coimcil may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Btatcsmcn, or others, ns Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the cuuiiiiiiatiou of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article HI. The Council shall apiioint a SiNirotory, and such other 
Km]iluycs as niuy be necessary, mid hx their Salaries niiil Emoluments. 

Article 11. llie Council uuiy fill up Vaciuieies in their own body, 
until the next AnmiHl Meeting of tiie Association. 
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ArtkU 12. Tlie Couni^il shall meet on the First Wednesday in tl»c 
month; bnt the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members 
of the Conncil may at any time convene a Meeting by giving three 
days’ notice. 

Article IS. The Conned may appoint S]>ecial Sub-Committees of not 
less than Five Members of the Association, three of whom shall form 
a Quorum. 

Article 14. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on the 
written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Secretary 
shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

Fosctions of thb OPPrCBHS. 

Article 15. The President, or, in his absence, any Vice-President, or 
in the absence thereof, any Member, shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordinary Meetings of the Association. 

Article 16. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Council, or, 
in their absence, any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
])reside at the Meetings of the Council. 

Anxual Mbbting. 

Article 17. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in 
the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro¬ 
moting the interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connecteil 
with India, shall be held at such times and places ns the Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with the Report of the Council to each Resident Member, 
ten days before the Annual Meeting. 

Local Committbss. 

Article 20. Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council; and the co-opera- 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the “ £a.st 
India Association.” 

Bye-La W8. 

Article 21. Tlie Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Bye-laws for the Management of the As.sociation. 

Ai.tbratiob op Rules. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration in these Rules shall be made, 
except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice being 
given in the Circular convening tlie Meeting. 

Journal of the Association. 

Article 23. The Council may, in their discretion, publish, quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal, containing a Report of the several Genei-al and 
other Meetings of the Association. Papers submitted for discussion 
ahall be published in extruro,-or not, ns the Council may decide. 
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The Disputed Succession in AfylKinistan. 

Paper by Major Bvaxs Bbu., M.lt.A.S. 

HEAD AT THE MBETlNli HELD AT THE WKdTMlJ'STEU TAUVCE HOTEL, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL ’±2, 1874. 

L?. S. DICKINSON, Es<j., M.P., in thk Chahi. 

A MEKTixo of the meinbersi and frieuds of tlio East India Association 
was held at the Westaiinstcr Palace Hotel, on Wednesday erening, 
April 22, 1874 ; the sabjcct for consideration being an address delirered 
by Major Evans Bell on “ The Disputed Succession in Afghanistan.” 
S. iS. Dickinson, Esq., M.P., oecirpied the chair; and amongst those 
present were Prince Iskandor Ahmed Khan, Baron Linden, Sir Arnold 
Keinball, Sir Henry Green, Dr. G. W. Lcilner, Rev. Janies Long, 
Colonel French, Colonel Buthborue, Colonel H. Green, ilajor Prender- 
gast. Captain W. C. *Vndcrton, Mr. John Dickinson, Mr. H. Woo drow 
Mr. J. Mackey, Mr. George Shade, Mr. G. J. Holyouke, Mr. 13. Glad¬ 
stone, Mr. Justin M'Cai'tliy, Mr. R. Mitchell, Mr. Nowrozjee Fur- 
iloonjee, Mr. Ilurrychuiid Chiutauion, Mr, R. A. Ahmed, Mr. Framjee 
Hustouijee Vicajee, Captain W. 0. Palmer (Hoii. Sec. of the <ksso- 
ciution), &c. 

The CHAlliALiN, in opening the x>roceediiigs, said that if he had 
supposed, by taking the choir on the present occasion, he held himself 
out as qnolilied to give any special information on the question now to 
, be diseassed, he would have hesitated to accede to Major Evans Bell’s 
invitation to preside; but he did not consider his occupation of the 
chair implied this. He took a great interest in India; he was burn 
there, and passed the active years of his professional life there; and he 
therefore felt bound in gratitnde to do what little he could to advance the 
interests and progress of that eonntry. (Hear.) The heading of Major 
Bell’s address—^which he had had the opportunity of perusing—^was 
Pabt 2,—Voi. VllL 
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scarcely commensurate with the subject which he would discuss"; for in 
the mere topic of the succession to the roj of Sher AH the public did not 
and would not take any very great interest, except so far as the settle¬ 
ment of the matter would affect the condition of Afghanistan and tlio 
security of the British mle in India. Any measures must have a special 
interest to the Indian Government which were likely to aflfect the 
country that lies as a barrier between ns and the advancing frontiers 
of Bnssia—a country which would offer a military line in Uie event of its 
being necessary to meet that progress beyond the frontier. Considera¬ 
tions on these points formed the subject on which Major Bell would 
treat, rather than, as the title of his address would seem to indicate, the 
mere question of the snccossion in Afghanistan. And with reference to 
that general subject, of the position in which we stand as regards the 
future of India in connection with the future of Kussia, he (the speaker) 
would venture to offei’ a few observations. He came that evening 
rather as a listener than as a talker, rather as seekuig informa¬ 
tion than os giving it, rather ns a leanrer tlian as a teacher; 
and therefore his remarks would be brief. They did not happen to 
have a map of India in the room, but no doubt the general features 
of the country were familiar to those present. Whoever takes the 
merest passing glance at tlte map must be struck witli the fact that 
India is naturally marked out as a great and self-contained country. 
He did not allnde to its internal features, for these present the most 
varied characteristics, but to the external features. The boundary-line 
separating it from its neighbours—and in that was determined the 
relations of India to those neighbours—^was of the most clear and 
distinct character. From the mouths of the Indus to the moutlis of 
the Ganges there was a coast-line of many himdreds of miles in extent, 
forming a barrier whose defence was ea^. Passing up the Brahmaputra 
on the west, we come to a vast chain of mountains extending along the 
whole of the northern frontier, where the groat rivers converge and 
encircle the peninsula. It was in these great rivers and gi'eat mountiiins 
that they must find the natural frontier of India, the natural barrier to 
any invasion; here in what might be called the grand vertebral column 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, the stupendous and majestic range of the 
Himalayas. Any one, he would repeat, looking at this feature could 
not help entertaining die idea that here we have provided by nature a 
country for a great and self-contained nation. Now the question arose, 
have we anything to fear from external foes passing over these mountain 
barriers; or have we any fear that a maritime power will attack us by 
way of the sea-coast ? The latter eventuality may be dismissed without 
discussion, as not within the bounds of present possibility; but in 
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respect of the first eventuality, the briefest reference to the histoiy of 
India would show that tlie tides of conquest have—^with tlio single 
exception of our own occupation—again and again swept over the 
country from the nortli-west. Just as, in onr owir country, tlie ocean 
which now forms our protection in former times bore to onr shores hosts 
of northern invaders, who conquered, overran, and settled in the land, 
and were absorbed into the nation, so the north-west had sent India vast 
hordes of invaders who followed a similar course. Hence it was that 
although hero and tlicrc, in Hill districts and elsewhere, some remnants 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of India might perhaps still be found, yet 
by far the largest jiortiou of the dwellers in the land wore descendants 
of the various tribes of conquerora who hatl successively occupied the 
country; and the time seemed inevitably approaching—although it 
was to bo liopetl that the British nile would do nothing to hasten it— 
when, following the fate of aboriginal inhabitants of most countries, iliu 
primal i-aces of India wonld altogether disappear. The tide of conquest 
passed uniformly over those mountain barriers by a seeming law, until 
the English came by sea; and at first, nndor the peaceful guise of com¬ 
merce, but afterwards ui the full paiiojdy of wm*, they overran the whole 
country. Being thus, for the time at any rate, masters of India, tlio 
question to bo discussed was, whnt is our [josition as regards the future 
of India in connection with the regions beyond the great mountain 
barriers ? Now. In* confessed that it appeared to him that our power iii 
India dependetl for its iiermaneuco much moru upou our govenmiciit of 
the country than iqK)ii any arrangements which wc might make outside 
onr present territory, (Hear, hear.) The position which he laaintaiucd 
was that the future of tlie British rale in Inilia depends upon oui-sclvc*. 
Wo have a peculiar characteristic, os Eiiglisbiuen, of forgetting that the. 
same laws of hirman nature which aftect ourselves also operate ou the 
Natives of India and other countries. Umler a good government, wo 
were ourselves a peaceful, loyal, and con ten ted people; niidcr a hod one, wc 
were the reverse. He was in hopes that a dittereut policy was now coming 
into play in our relations with the Natives of India. But why should wc 
change our external policy ? Is there any one bohl enough to say that 
we should increase our power by pushing out and extending our boun¬ 
daries beyond tlie Hills into the territories of the chieftains of the Nortli- 
west ? Ho imagined that few would urge this course; for we should 
then be in immediate contact witli races with whom we have no sympathy 
cither of race, sentiment, or religion, and we should have to keep them 
in subjection by the iron hand of force. Evidently the wiser course was 
to continue in onr present policy of non-annexation, while at the same 
time wo improved and consolidated our position by exhibiting a well- 
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governed and prosperons country muler our rule. If, then, wo have 
arrived at the conclusion—luul the conclusion seeined inevitable—tlmt 
aggrandisement by the annexation of tlie territories referred to would 
not increiue but raUier decrease oar power, was it to be supposed that 
Russia was subject to a different law ? If wo find the occupation of 
vast tracts of wild and Bcmi-<lcsolato country inhabited by fierce, wan¬ 
dering tribes to be a source of weakness, why should we be startled at 
tlie advance of Russia to a ijosition of similar difficulty? And if, after 
all, we are to be invaded by way of iVfghauistan, surely our power in 
resisting it must rest in the fact that we have a contented nation behind 
us. At any rate, it would be far better to accept the gage of battle on 
our own ground tlion to plunge into an unknown region to meet a foe. 
Tlie time must doubtless come wheii wo shall bo nr contact with Russia; 
are we to hasten that time by going out to meet her ? Ho confessed 
to entertainuig the conviction that it would bo fur wiser to confine the 
British Empire in India to those baiiiers wliicb linvo been mai'ked out 
by nature, and using our jmwers to consolidate our forces there, and in 
providing a good government for the i»eoplo. Wo are niling in India a 
nation exhibitiug a chaos of varying creeds, feelings, and impulses ; it is 
for ns to see whether it is not jKi.ssible to weld them into one great 
nation, difTering in uutuy things ]>iissildy, but united iu tlieir nationality 
and desire for progix’ss. Then tlie time would doubtless come when tliey 
would require no teuchuig from us how to govern themselves, and India 
would govern itself. His answer, then, to the question, Iu what way 
are we to meet the advance of Ruasia ? was that we shunld make our 
dominions so well govorued that any other nation seeking uggressiou 
would find itself unwelcome and resisted by tlie people. (Hear, hear.) 
Beyond this, however, there was an extei-nal policy which he thought 
might be carried out. Looking again at the map, they would find that 
Asia differed from Europe in being divided into a few great empires or 
states—Uiese being, apart from Russia, Turkey and Persia, uiid the two 
kingdoms of Afghanistan mid Beloocbistou. His conviction was that 
we shonld take our rank as a first-rate Asiastic jiower, and should 
eudeavonr to introduce into Asia something of that intcmatioiial law 
and comity of nations which exists in Europe. We slionld thus co¬ 
operate witli and guide these nations—^witliout in any way iiiterfcriug 
with their entire iudeitciideuce—with a view to the develojmieut of a 
reciprocal responsibility atid the recognition of bouuJariefs without which 
there could be no lasting peace among them. The task would not be so 
difficult as it might appear at first sight, for, with a little encouragement, 
there was hardly a donbt that Persia and Tnrkey would heartily co¬ 
operate with us. It was a wise policy to cultivate those relations with 
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tlie countrioR to wliicL lie had referre<1, by which English oflSccrs would ho 
allowed to take service in the armies of the vwious states; mid the natural 
result would be to form a combination of powere in Contral Asia which 
would raise an insuperable difficulty in the way of any nation seeking fur¬ 
ther conquest. He felt he had already detained the meeting ton long from 
tire address which Major Evans Dell was abnnt to make, and which 
would raise all thoao ipiestions ; but he winihl venture to add that ho 
ilid not arlmiro the system of giving the ruler of Afghanistan donations 
of money or guns, qr of placing ngents of the (Government in that couu- 
tiy, because it would bring us into contact and perplexity with the 
Afghans, from which wo should find it difficult to extricate ourselves. 
The bettcT way would be to keep nji personal rcIntionR with those coun¬ 
tries similar to those in existence in the days of Sir John Malcolm, aird 
then no doubt the. Afghans would he nsefnl and i>owerful allies. (Hear.) 
hlajor BELL tlicii proceeded hi rend the following paper:— 

Li a little book, “ The Oxiis luid the IndtLs,” published in June, 
18G9,* it was pointed out that while it had ever been the obvious and 
avowed interest of Great Britain, as the Imperial Power of Lidia, that 
there should bo a strong and united State iu Afghanistan, our action 
upon that couutiy, always oiising from some immediate exigency of our 
own, had been—if not destructive, ns in 1839—rif a temporary and 
superficial character; and that, consequently, we had never succeeded in 
obtaining, at the best, an,>'thing more thou a superficial and fleeting re¬ 
sult from our militaiy and diplomatic efforts, lu 1839, when wo violently 
dcpo.sod Dost Mohammed, and restored Shah Snjah ; in 1863, when we 
de.signedly delayed the recognition of Sber Ali, the lawful successor of 
Dost Mohammed, for six months; in 18f!6 and 18C7, when wc hailed 
with 2 >erverse alacrity the trausiont success of his rivals,—we bent our¬ 
selves to the tusk of setting uji or abetting some person —who, if ever 
so finnly seated, could not live for over—^who was expected to be grate¬ 
ful for our aid, mul imiuagcublc for our puriwises. In every in.stanco our 
project bad faihsl, as such tietty makeshifts arc destinwl and deserve to 
fail. 'Without venturing to disapiirove of the pdicy, not then fully ex- 
jilaiiicd, niuler which our suiquirt vvas given to the Ameer fsher Ali by 
l/<iixl Lawrence at the close of his Viceregal tenu, and confirmed by Lord 
Alayo at the ITmbnlla conference of April, 1869, a doubt was expressed, 
hi that little book, whether, after all, it amounted to more than a make¬ 
shift. Gur policy would, it was feared, utterly fail again, sooner or later, 
if it rested on the expectation that the Amcor Sher Ali, in person, or 
any of his successors, could he kept grateful for ever, and manageable 
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for our purposuss, by moans of an annual subsidy or occasional supplies 
of money and warlike stores. We must have, it was ui-gcd, something 
more solid than a personal basis for our policy. 

And in order to supply that more solid and impersonal basis for a 
[Kdicy, to transform tlie Hill tribes on our Kortli-wctst frontier iulo 
orderly eoiumuuities, to ojien a safe rtiad for the commerce of Central 
Asia, to bring the Court of Cabul more closely under BriU.sh control, 
and to check the insidious encroachments of Itnssin, it was proposed that 
some Afghan jirovincos conquered by the Sikhs abo*.it forty years ago, 
and now n heavy bunion to us under tlio Punjaub. Government, should 
bo restored as a jucciems boon, on our mvii conditions, to the Afghan 
State. 

Til is plan of coding mipruti table territoiy to its former possessors, as 
n means of extending our liencflcial influence and concentrating our mili¬ 
tary strength, mot with hardly any contradiction in tlic notices tliatwero 
given to the book by tlie press-here and in India. In some instances the 
policy was iirovisionally approved, though further discussion was desired. 
Nothing has been said, or done, or proiwsed, of which 1 am aware, to 
nullify or to modify the difficulties of the sitaation as they stood in 18fi9. 
Nothing certainly has happened, nor have any otficient measures been 
taken by onr Government, to clear the North-west hori;sou from those 
two black and gathering clouds that harass and menace the Indian Em¬ 
pire—the persistent hostility of the mountaineers, and the continuous 
advance of linssia towanls the Indus. 

In tlie term of twenty years between the annexation of the Punjaub 
in 1849 and the end of 1808, there were twenty-three little wars against 
the various Hill tribes along our border of 800 miles, besides innumerable 
petty expeditions, blockades, and flues on chieftains and clans, enforced 
by military execution. Tbe force commanded by General Sir Neville 
Cbambcrloin, ui wbat is usually called the Umbeyla campaign of 1863 
against the “ Litana fanatic.s," numbered more tlian 9,000 men, including 
five British regiments ; and in the campaign, from the 15th of October 
to the ICth of December, 1803, our casualties amounted to 15 English 
officers killed, 21 wounded, and 847 killed and wounded of all ranks.* 
In epite of this vigorous etfort’ and heavy sacrifice of life, we again find 
General Sir Alfred Wilde leading 20,000 men, in 1808, against the miex- 
terminated “ Litanu fanatics ” and the Hussunzyes. 

Since 1869 the raids on Uie North-west frontier can hai-dly be said 
to have fallen off, eiilier in frequency or virulence. In February and in 
April of 1869, there were some little excursions against the Bezotees 
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and other predatory tribes. But the most remarkable fact in that year’s 
annals is the evidence it presents of tlie ephemeral impression produced 
by the large body of troops pnt in motion against “ the Hussunzyes ” in 
1868. We learn from the Homeioard Mail of November 13th, 1869, 
that “ a British force is at this moment more than half way up the 
“ Black Mountain, and a severe retribution has been taken for tlie petty 
“ bnt politically important insults which the Hussunzyes have offered us 
“ so frequently of late.” “ Last week,” it continues, “ a large village 
“ was ban\t, its crops were wasted, and a hundred and fifty head of 
“ cattle carried off by our ti-oops. Tliis vigorous measure will prove a 
“ significant warning at the veiy commencement of the cold season.” 

The “ significant warning ” does not seem to have been effectual, for, 
after a lapse cf only six months, we hear of a new outrage almost in the 
same locality. On the 9th of April, 1870, a party of Aknzyes from 
“ tlie Black Mountain ” surprised the village of Burcha, iu the Agror 
valley, “ killed tlie head-man, burnt some of the houses, and mode off 
“ with all the cattle they could collect.” On the IGth of that month 
the same tribe “ plundered and burnt the village of Simbleboote.” On 
the next day they plundered another village, aud all the others on tlio 
slope of the mountain wora deserted by their inhabitants. It is said, 
also, that the villages in this valley “ cannot be protected by the force 
“ iu Agror, as there can be no reliable iuformatiou as to tlie point of 
“ aiiack.”* 

Then, just a year later, “ we have the report of another raid by a 
“ border tribe into the territory of Agror. It occurred on the night of 
May 4th,” (1871) “and seems to have been an insignificant o.'cploit.”t 
The raids and retaliatory expeditions hitlierto mentioned all occurred 
to the north of Peshawur. Wo may now glance at some incidents of a 
similar nature in the sontheni district of the jiroviiice. The cantonment 
of Bunnoo is about midway between Peshawur and Dchra Ismail Khan, 
and five miles from what is termed the Wcsteni frontier. A letter from 
this place, dated 13tli June, 1870, tells us that “the Waziris on the 
“ Bunnoo frontier ai'e ‘ up.’ On tlie morning of the 13th iiist. a sUoug 
“ party of the Mohammed Khail Waziris waylaid a relief party of troops 
“ of the Punjaub Frontier Force, proceeding to an outpost called 
“ Koorum, and cut Uiera up almost to a man, six behig killed on tlie 
“ spot, and nearly all the rest wounded. The Waziris then retreated in 
“ safety, with the loss of only one mnii.''f 

It may be taken for granted that retribution fell sooner or later on 

* HotneuKtrd 3faU, May 21at, 1870. 
t Jfamtwtrd Mail, Jane lOc^ 187L 
J Indian Public Opinion, June Slit, 1870. 
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the guilty tinbe, or some of their neighbours; but in this instance it does 
not seem to have been very promptly administered, for on July 4th of 
the same year there was nn indecisive affair with the Waziris of the 
Mohammed Khail, near the same Koormn ontpost, in which om* troops 
were commanded by Colonel Gardner.* 

Tlien, two months having i).asaoil, a pm-agraph in the Indinn Public 
Opinion of Septonber Gth, 1870, headed “The Mohammed Khail 
“ Waziris Again,” informs us that "on i>aturilay afternoon a small 
“ party of Mohammed Khail Waziris sncceeded in driving off seventeen 
“ heatl of cattle, the guard having returned to the village ; ” and tliat 
*' on tlie 30th ult. a party of about 140 men were seen by a patrol 
“ destroying the dam whicli diverts a stream from Uie Koorum for the 
" supply of the post.” 

But, just at the time when the Mohammed Khail Waziris were 
catting off our patrols and insulting our ont]x>sts, their kinsmen of the 
Bajir Khail were showing their defiance of tlio uoiniiial authorities on 
the oUter side of the nominal frontier. In June, 1870, the Bajir Khail 
Waziris killed the Afghan Governor of Kliost, and fifty of his people, 
including ten lieixd-mcu. Whercujmn tlie Ameer Sher Ali is said to 
have given ordere '* to annihilate the mutinous villages of the Bajir 
" Khail, and to that end to have put in motion three regiments, 1,000 
“ horsemen, and four gmis.” 

The extracts that I liavo preserved are not sufficiently complete to 
show how the Afghan brigade sjied on its avenging euicrprise, whether 
the Bajir Khail Waziris were quite anniltilatcd, or on what occasions 
punishment was inflicted on the Mohammed Khail Waziris by the 
Britisli Government of India. Tlicrc can be no doubt that tiicy were 
])nnishcd. “ Our Calcutta Coirespondent,” in a letter which aj>peared 
in the Timet of March 21st, 1872, describes the penalties levied by a 
force of 1,300 infnntiy, 300 horse, and two howitzers, under Brigadier- 
General Keyes, from the tribes of the Hour valley, who liad given aid 
and eontfort to tliese inveterate Waziris of the Mohammed Kiiail in 
some of their freebooting excursions, neiu-ly two years after their am¬ 
buscade against our troo])S near the Koomm outjwst. The triumphant 
conclusion, of course, is that “ the vlllngc was stormetl and fired j the 
“ cavalry completed the work, and the village was destroyed.” 

The rejwrt of tlie same affair in the Titnetof India of February I9th, 
1872, gives tlie loss of the Afghans at forty or fifty men killed, “ while 
“ the casualties on our side were only six wounded. Moreover, their 
“ village was completely destroyed.” 
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And yet, in the Times of India of June 20th, 1873 (letter from corre¬ 
spondent of the Pioneer, dnted Pathanpore, Jnno lOtL), we are told— 
more than a year after the last severe punishment inflicted on this 
tribe—that “the Wasiris, notwithstanding their professions of peace, 
“ remain incorrigible,” and that, within a few days, they have carried oil’ 
a small drove of cattle fitnii the village of Juttu, and “ eight camels of 
“ tlie 5th Punjanb Cavalry proceeding with sn]>i)lies to tlie Tank lle- 
“ tachment,” “ The sownis of the (iiniee Fort jiursued, but their 
“ efforts were useless, for the brigands were safe witlim their own luw- 
“ less land.” 

No one can refuse tlie meed of admiration to our officers, both of 
the Civil Service and the Army, in the border districts of the Punjanb, 
whose arduous duty it has been to deal with the Hill tribes beyond 
the frontier since 1849. No one would question their v.eal, their talents, 
their devoted gallantry, or the benevolent objects they have in view, 
'llie question to bo asked is, what is the good of it all ? Wint profit 
or glory do we got, what benefit do we confer, what example or lesson 
do we give, by periodically burning the villages, cutting down the 
fniit-trccs, destroying the crops, and taking the lives of our turbulent 
and treacherous neiglilwurs ? Of course they deserve their punish¬ 
ment; but the punishments inflicted by a jwjwerful and enlightened 
Govennuent like our^ at a vast expense of blood and treasure, ought 
to be effectual and corrective. The, retaliatory raids undertaken at 
each provocation duiing the last twenty-four years, have been barren 
of refonuatory results. All that we can say is, that by means of 
25,IKK) good troops, and the ocenpatiou of more than a hundred forts 
and fortified posts, we luaiinge to hold onr own, to repel the occasional 
aggressions of the Hill tribes, nnd to give them as good as they bring, 
llie same stoi-y is rcjieated, officially and privately, by every one of 
local experience, that onr relations with the mountaineers are as hostile 
ioid inhnmaii lus ever. Tlie late General fjir Sydney .Cotton, who served 
on the North-west frontier in several important commands, including 
that of the Pesliawur division, between 1852 and 1802, who led several 
expeilitions into the Hills, and hail unequalled opportunities of observ¬ 
ing the works and ways of the nusubjected .:\ighun.s, across the bonier, 
and of their kindred on onr side, expressly states :— 

“ The heavy arm of our power baa been continually felt by these derai-aavages 
“ of the Afghan mountains, without any salutary or moral effect. 

“ We have not even ciossd them to respect us ; in fact, they hate us more and 
“ mote."* 

* “The Central Asian QuMtion," by Lieat.-General Sir Sydney Cotton, 
K.C.B. (Kershaw, Manchester), p. 8. 
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“ We are cootiaually dietarbing oar empire, from one end of it to the other, hy 
'* huty mnvemente of troops, fur the purpose of iuflicUog puaiahment on these 
" border tribes, sod no sooner U oar object attained than the troops return to 
“ their qaartere; while promises are mode, only to be broken, and the withdrawal 
" of oar ioroes leads to fresh iadicstioas of hostility. Raids and deeds of blood, 
“ on a small or large scale, are the almost immediate, and certainly the erentnol 
“ oonsequenoes of such procoediogs. Often each raids remain unpunished, for 
“ fear of disturhing the country, to the manifest injury of our name and couae."* 

Sir Sydney Cotton, an excellent military antlioiity, with great local 
experience, holds Peshawur in utter contempt ns a strategic position, 
and advocates tlie immediate and i)«rmaiient occupation of Cabul, 
Cnudahar, and Herat He says:— 

“ Feahawur, onr main frontier point at presont, which was hastily and iucun- 
“ siderately fixed open as such, is, for us, in a fobe position. It is bod in sll 
" respects, and certain it is we shall, some day or other, and probably ere long, 
"have either to recede from it or to progress. 

“ At Peshawar, and on our present line of frontier, with restless and warlike 
“ tribes in our frout, on our right and left flanks, and our right sud left rear, wo 
ore engaged in oontinnsl wais, and the mountain foatneoaes, which were to the 
“ Afghans a support and refuge, and consequently a security, are to us the very 
" reverse, being the source of endless tronble and iuconvoDieaoe.''t 

Another distinguished officer, General Sir Henry Green, for many 
years Political Superintendent and Commandant on the North-west 
frontier of Scindo, refen'ing to the “ bold and fierce Pathnn moun- 
“ taincors ’’ inhabiting the passes leading to Jellafabad, and the borders 
from Peshawur down to Dvhra Ismail Khan, “ numbering perhaps 
“ 200,000 men,” aays, tlmt “ to deal with these tribes witli any hope of 
“ success would bo most difficult. They are,” he continues, “the most 
“ intractable people of tlie whole border country. The necessity of 
“ sending such frequent expeditions amongst tliem has proved this; 
“ and, notwithstanding, they are as unyielding and as little amenable to 
'• our rule as ever.” | 

Sir Henry Green recommends the permanent establishment of a 
British force at Quetta, close to the north end of the Bolan Pass, wiUun 
the dominions of our ally, the Khan of Kbelat, but overlooking tlio 
soutberu provinces of Afghanistan, and commanding the roads to 
Candahar and Herat. TV'e should, he thinks, continue to hold Peshawur 
in force; and the town of Hadur, also within the territory of Khelat, 
situated at the south entrance of the Bolan Pass, should be connected 

• /did., p. 9. 

t “The Central Asian Queition,” by Lieut.-General Sir Sydney Cotton, 
K.C.B. (Kershaw, Manchester, 1872), pp. G, 7. 

t “The Defence of the North-west Frontier of India," by Colonel Sir Henry 
Green, K.C.S.I., C.B., Honorary A.D.C. tothe Viceroy of India (Harrieon, 59, 
Pall Mall, 1873), pp. 16, 17. • 
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by a State railway with the town of fiukhur in Scinde. Sir Henry 
Green’s proposals are avowedly based on the plans of that chivalrous 
and noble “soldier political,” the late General John Jacob, whose 
worthy pnpil and successor he has been. General Jacob, in the extracts 
given from his letters to Lonls Canning anti Elphinatnne, in IHaG-bT. 
snggosts tliat, “ in connncuciug the arrangements for establishing otir- 
“ selves at Quetta, in ailditinu to the subsidy now payable to the Khan 
“ of Khclat, under the present Treaty, wc should take into our pay 
“ a botly of his troops, Loth horse and foot, to be entirely under their 
“ own officers, and managed in their own fashion. Such wild irregulars 
“ are invaluable when there is a certain force of our own soldiers to 
*' form a nucleus of streirgth and give tone to the whole.” “ This 
“ would make us,” ho says, “in a great measure independent of the 
“ Afghans, while the enjoyment of regular ])ay by the Khelat ]>eople 
“ would have great influence on the Afghans generally.” “ We might 
“ then,” he continues, “if wo pleased, and it were necessary, safely, and 
“ with advantage, subsidise all Afghanistan with money and arms.”* 

Sir Henry Green admits that “ to carry into execution the proposed 
“ arrangements would, beyond doubt, be very costly at fii-st.”t For my 
part, I do not see where the cost would end. 

Captain F. Trench, one of that rising class of accomplished and 
thoughtful young officers, of whom our Army may well be proud, and 
whoso book is an indispensable store-house of the historical, statistical, 
and geographical facts relating to “Tire Busso-Indiau Question,” 
considers that we must “ rectify our present boundary-line,” and that, 
oji the whole, the best step would be the occupation by a British garrison 
of “a strong fortress at Candahai-.” "One thing,” he thinks, “is 
“ clear. To subsidise nn Afghan Prince may be the cheapest and most 
“ politic expedient for a time, but sooner or later (probably within the 
“ next five or six years) nn onward movement will be found to be the 
“ only course that is possible, having regard to the future security of 
“ our li\dian Empire.” 

He fears, however, that “ there is but little chance of any such 
" decisive action being taken, as it would entail an additional burden on 
“ our Indian Exehoqner; and as it seems to be a peculiarity of English 
“ imlicy to prefer the most lavish prospective outlay to a present 
“ moderate disbursement. ”J 

* “ The Defence of the North-west Frontier of India,” by Colonel Sir Henry 
Green, K.C.S.L, pp. 27, 28, 

t Itid., p. 35. 

“The Raseo-Indian Qneation,” by Captain F. Trench, 20th Haiiara (Mac¬ 
millan, 1869), pp. 161, 163. 
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Tlio disbursements required for tlie construction of n strong fortress 
at Caudobar, and Uie introduction of a British garrison into it—neces¬ 
sitating improved communications and transport service—might be rela¬ 
tively “moderate,” but could not fail to be al«olutely large; and the 
“prospective outlay ” for tlio mahitenanco of the garrison and its con¬ 
tingencies, though not, perhaps, deserving to be cousurt'd as “lavish,” 
would certainly he largo also. Admitting tlie strat^y to he sound, if 
uu advance wore uiiavoidahlo, I do not like Captain Trench’s plan, for 
several reasons besides tlint ime rohsou which 1 hojd to be all-sufficient, 
that it “would,” as he says, “ eirtail an additional hmtlen on tlie Indian 
“ Exchequer.” 

Captain Trench and Sir Sydney Colton we, jirobnbly, much of the 
same opinion, on the financial part of the question, ns Sir Henry Green, 
who tliiuks that nltliongh “ the pniposod iirraugemcuts would, beyond 
“ doubt, he very costly at first,” they might, “ by proving to liussia 
“ that we were prepared to meet her with every advantage on our side, 

“ aiTust her progress, and prevent a fearful struggle for supremacy—a 
“ straggle that would certainly cost untold millions of money.”* 

1 do not believe that W3 sliould ho better prepared to meet Itussia . 
by making ourselves progressively more disagreeable to Uio states aud 
tribes that lie between her frontier and ours. This wo should assurinlly 
do if we stationed British troops close to the chief cities of the Afghans 
—near Cahul or Candahar, for example—or in a coiumaudiug position 
at their gates, anti among their habitations, as in the valley of Quetta.f 
OnrmiUtary politicians and a large miiuberof our Anglo-Urieiital states¬ 
men will not see that a state of war is only justifiable as an oi>eu and 
strenuous eifort, directed towards a dcfiuitii end, attainable within some 
termiualilc period. f>ueli a military occupation as they recommend, without 
the cuiiseiit of inhabitants or rulers, nr with only n colourable consent, of 
territory which we do not claim to possess or propose to govern, would at 
once constitute that unendurable coiiditiou, a state of covert war, of war 
without au end. Each British cautoumeiit, with its cxciqitional and iude- 
)ieudcnt jurisdiction, would be a fretting sore, a busy centre of ]>rovocatiou. 
Wo should not be able to stand still. The causes of initation would 
multiply daily. Tlie rights of employing Afghans and giving asyhmi 
to them, of traversing the country in all directions, of freely buying ami 
selling, of im 2 iorting aud tamsiiorting, that we sliould claim, insist iq*oii, 

• “ Defence of the North-west Frontier of India,” p. 35. 

t “ On ratering the " (Bolao) “ Pas*, you are in Khorassan”—i.e, Afghanistan. 

(“ Hough's Operations of the Army of the Indus : ” Allen, 184], p. 49.} “ The pro 
vincea of Shawl and hlustoong, formerly sabject to Cabal, contain a large Afghan 
population." (“Fottinger's Beloochutan Longman, ISlU, p. 31G.) 
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mill be iireparcd to cnforec, for ourselves aiul nil coimwtcil witli us, 
would soon render our oecn]tatiou untenable, exccjit by a liirgo develoji- 
nieut of military force, and on the avowed footing of absolute supremacy, 
if not of actual adininistratiou. Far from " arre^ting the progress ” of 
Itussin, or euabling ns to meet her with advantage, any of the forward 
nioveincuts that have been jiroposed would smooth fclie jarogress of 
Russia by making her welcome as a liberator, and would, sooner or 
later, tlirow us, in spite of otu^elves, into the disadvantageous position 
of intruders and ojiiiressoiij. In all probability, the longer open hos¬ 
tilities Were deferral, the more cxtcudal, the more emhittcred would be 
the contest. 

And yet, witliout raferetice to tlie progress ami the probable designs 
of Russia, and with sole r^aiil to the promotion of iieace and good 
order, and a secure course for trade, in districts where we have assumed 
the duties of gorerumeut, otu* military advisers arc quite right in saying 
that we ought not to rcniain as wu arc. No one can defend the situa¬ 
tion as it is at pre.sent. What are the real diflienlties witli which we 
have to contend 'f We are on friendly terms with the Afghan State. 
Rut neither the Afghan nor the British Government cmi nilc the moun- 
taui tribes, or conimmid the passes, because neither Government can, in 
military language, invent them. Tims the cutriuicc to the Khyber Pass 
on our side, marked by the fort of .Tnmrood, is in onr isissession; the 
exit, after a nioix-h of thirty miles, is fairly within the Afghan juris¬ 
diction. The transit between these jsiiuts lies through a natural 
fortress, which neither Govennneiit cnii surround or blockade. If the 
Khybercc tribes assume a hostile attitude, the road can only be made 
safe for a single journey by a military ojieratiou on u laige scale. 

Hie great object of an open route for tlie commerce and correspond¬ 
ence of India with .\ighanistan and Central Asia, has not been more 
continuously secureil since the aimoxation of the Puujaub than before, 
and.iiow seems as far oil’ as ever. Our friendly relations with the Ameer 
Shcr All are of no avail for this puiqiose. Indewl, the Ameer himself, 
before starting on his visit to Loiil Mayo in 18(59, was obliged to nego¬ 
tiate with the imwerful tribe of Momnuds hi order to obtain an un- 
moleated journey tlirough the Khyber Pass, and only gained their safe¬ 
guard at last by the combinetl udininistration of tlirrats and presents. 
He bad to do the same on leaving the Punjunb, anil to make another 
bargain for tbe safe passage of the guns presented by the Government 
of India. Tliis is tiie more remarkable because the Ameer is a son-in- 
law of Saadnt Khan, of Lalpoorn, a Momuud Chief of the Khyber, and 
is understood to exercise, through tliis connection, considerable influence 
over the tribe, though they do uot submit to his rule. 
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The folIoAfing piece of news, extractetl from the orerland ’.Times of 
India of August 8, 1873, proves that what ought to be the great 
thoroughfare from India to Central iVsia is still at the mercy of tlie 
Hill tribes;— 

“The Khyber Pass baa been abut up to all travellers for some months past. 
*' Nouros Kbao, son of Saadut Khan Momnod, of Lalpoora * (father-in-law of the 
Ameer, as above mentioned), " tendered an application to the Ameer, oiferiog bis 
“ services for re-opening the pass, and the Ameer has given him authority to do 
“ so. Operations are accordingly to be commenced against the Kbyberees, under 
“ the direction of General Daood Shah.” ' 

A leading article in the Times of India of tjoptember 12th, 1878, avows 

more than a suspicion that the Khyber has been as frequently closed 
“ as open during the last year or two.” 

But, it may be said, tlicso operatious against tlio Khyberecs, which, as 
we have just heard, have been undertaken by the Ameer Slier Ali, may 
be completely successful. Certainly they may bo snccesafnl, as many 
of ours have been, to the full extent of what was expected or intended; 
the offending tribes may be severely punished. But until tlierc is a 
Government occupying both sides, and thereby ruluig within the Hills, 
uo possible pnuishment will ever be permanently efifectnal. Wliencver 
sufficient inducement presents itself, or a good opportunity occurs, the 
doors can be locked again by those who have never been deprived 
of the key. 

The same topographical and political difficulties, incnrable without 
such a.rectification of frontier as I venture to propose, prevent the fer¬ 
tile Swat country—now an impenetrable Cave of Adullam for all rebels 
and refugees from Afghanistan or British India—from being brought 
into subjection and order by either of tlie two Governments. Here lives 
that mysterious ascetic, Abd-ul-Ghafur, the Akhoond of Swat, whose 
influence extends “over all the Hill and Plain tribes on the Peshawur 
“ frontier,” and “ as far as Kohat,” who is “ regarded with reverence by 
“ the Pathans generally,” and “ fills towaifis them a position ” which can 
only be described “ by comparing it with that of the Pope at Rome.” * 
Swat is the head-quarters of thy great Yu.sufzye tribe, inhabiting, witli 
its numerous clans and subdivisions, a great extent of British territory 
as well as many settled districts under the Cabul Government. In the 
Umbejla campaign of 1863, “when tlie Akhoond of Swat, so supersti- 
“ tionsly regarded, so wildly reverenced by the i>eople, joined the con- 
“ federacy against us in person,” " the impulse of fanaticism ” brought 

* ''Papers, DUturbsncrs on the Nerth-west Frontier" (Ko. 158 of 1884), 
pp. 88, 133,133. 
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“ distant tribes to join in tlic war,” whose “open opposition” had not 
been “ anticipatetl ” by tlio most experienced olficers in the Pnnjanb.* 

And so it must be: the Swat countiy will remain a menacing Alsatia 
on our border—to become, perhaps, the central stronghold and starting- 
point of some new fanatical movement or coalition—becansc its green 
volleys, though hemmed in on all sides by British and Afghan districts, 
can be turned or blockade<l by neither Power. 

In the House of Commons, on July 9th, 1870, Mr. Giant Duff, Under¬ 
secretary for India, referred to the advantages which he hoped a good 
undei’standing witl» tho jVmoer Slier Ali would give us for checking the 
raids of the Afghan highlanders. But tliere are many reasons for 
believing that such a combination ns he suggested would prove to be 
utterly impracticable. Tlicre are many reasons to doubt whether tho 
routes of communication could be kept oiien pemianently, and the Hill 
ti'ibes brought to order, by any concerted action between the two Govern¬ 
ments. Coercive measures carried on in common with an inddel Power 
against their kindred and co-religionists, would be viewed with great 
aversion by the Mussulman Afghans—tlie more so because throughout 
those operations their own Ameer would manifestly hold a secondary and 
subordinate position, while the desired objects would appear to them of 
great benefit to us, and of evil omen to themselves. The utter subjection 
of the mountaineers and bordei’crs would seem to break down the last 
eflicient barrier between their free Mahometlan Stale and the formid¬ 
able empire of Brahmins and Christians on the other side of the passes. 
They would only so far appreciate the advantages of an undisturbetl road 
for commerce, ns to believe that tho profits would chiefly fall to the 
haughty Europeans whom they fear, and tlic idolatrous Hindus whom 
they dcspi.so. 

But all objections to a closer contact with British India would vanish 
before the brilliant prospect of regaining tlie lost provinces. There 
would be no more scruples as to the subjugation of the Hills, when it was 
known that they were to be brought under the direct control of Cabul, 
and not of Calcutta—that they were to form a constituent and connecting 
part of the renovated Afghan State. 

So lung as England and Scotland remained separate kingdoms, ex¬ 
cursions for plunder were incessant among the borderers on both sides of 
llte frontier. Many landowners lived more by black mail than by rent 
or agriculture. Castles and towers marked out the boundary-line, and 
every habitation was constructed wiUi a view to defence. Deadly blood 
feuds inflicteil miseries worse than war on great and small. The fierce 

• “Papers, North-west Frontitr (158 of 18G4), pp. 170, 130. 
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aud uuscttled habits oiising fi-om Uic break of jurisdictiou prevailed 
witliout intermission or mitigation, until James I. became King of 
Engloitd as well as of Bcotland. Soon after liis accession, the ofiice of 
Lord Waideu of tlie Maixibcs fell into disuse, the gaiiison of Berwick 
was reduced, and tlio'frontier lost its military cbaractw. Border fends, 
degenerating into private rinarrols imd petty maranding expeditions, 
grailually died away, and were suppressed as iimcb by improved public- 
opinion ns by combined public force. 

We know, from antlientic records, that much progi-ess was made— 
doubtless in somcwlnit rough stylo—towards tlm settlement aud subju¬ 
gation of the Afghan borderei-s during tlie prosperous days of the 
Doorauee Empire. Measures for the mainteinince of good order and an 
ojicn thoroughfare m the Hill regions were taken, in tlie reign of the 
gi-eat Alinicd 8hab, founder of tlie Buddozye dynasty, between 174C and 
1778, effectual to a great cxlciit, so long as a govrniment la-steil, which 
held both sides of the laonntaiii ranges. His son, Tiiuoor 8huli, re¬ 
sided a great deal at I’esliawur, and thei-e it was that in 1609 tlie ill-fated 
8hah Sujah rccciveil, with splendid courtesy, the memorable Britislt 
mission conducted by Mountstuart Elphiiistono. In tlio disashous 
battle of Noirshera (18th of March, 1823), -n-hich opened tlie road for 
Rnnjeet Singh up to the mouth of the Khyber Pass, tlie bmnt of the 
fighting on the side of the Afghan kingtlom fell to the Yiisufzyes, from 
the now ungovernable districts of Swat and Bonair. During the coii- 
fnsion caused by the civil wars in Afghanistan and the conquests of the 
Sikhs, the Hill tribc-s fully resnmecl their predatory indopeiidonce. 
Since that period all tlieir worst temptations aud ancestral animosities 
have been revived and stimulated by jiolitical circumstances on both 
sides of their mountain home. Keligious fury aud a mde feoliug of 
patriotism kept them iucessautly on the alert, first against the Sikh 
rulers of the Pnnjaub, and afterwords against ourselves. Internal dis¬ 
sensions mode the Afghan Government weak, while the loss of Peshawur 
diminished at once its resources and its inducements to control Uie 
mountaineers. A strong Afghan kingdom, on good terms with our 
Govemniciit, would find those re.sourccs restored, and Uiosc iiidnccmciits 
redoubleil, by the peaceful imssesslon of the Trans-Indus Province. 

It has been sometimes most erroueonsiy suggested that tlie location 
and habits of these nnnily tribes are not without some countervailing 
advantage to us, inasmuch as any invader of India from tlie north-w'cst 
would have to force or to buy his way through them. Any Christian 
army, such as the Russian, would, it is said, excite their jealousy and 
fanatical hostility as much as the English, would find in them a 
formidable obstacle to its advance, and a ten-ibie engine for its dostmc- 
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tion, however dearly it might have bought au unmolested march forward, 
if compelled to make a retrograde movement. But this is to misunder¬ 
stand the mere clcmcuts of the case. No invader from Turkestan or 
Persia would ever think of entering the Punjaub until he had in some 
manner secured on his side tlie Afghan Government of CabnI. 

A Power that is placed in immediate contact with the Afghan State 
—as Russia soon will bo, and as Great Britain is not—must thereby 
acquire, according to the pressure it can bring to bear and the tempta¬ 
tions it can hold outj the means of exercising a certain influence over all 
the Afghan tribes, even over those in tlic Hills and withm the British 
dominions. 

The chief danger to be guai'dod against is not open encroachment on 
Afghan territoi 7 , or tl»o annexation of Afghmi districts, by Russia, acU 
iug cither in her own name or in that of Persia or of Bokhara. It is the 
gradual gi'owth of Russian influeuco at Cabul, till it becomes actual 
domination with all the forms of friendship. A well-informed writer has 
recently- pointed out that “ in General Duhamel’s Memonmdum on a 
“ diversion against British India, recently published by tlie Allgemeine 
" Zeitung, on nothing is so much stress laid as on the necessity of an 
“ Afghan alliance.”* 

Some great advantage over Russia, tliat I am incajMible of perceiving 
and appreciating, may have been giiincd in the course of our diplomatic 
action from 1869 to 1873, respecting Central Asia, ns it appears in the 
two Parliamentary Papers that have lately been printed. To the ordinary 
reader the nett results of the correspondence and conferences would seem 
to be that Russia consents to recogirize as the limits of Afghanistan the 
actual possessions of the Ameer, and makes a great merit of doing so, 
declaring, however, that she is “the more inclined to tliis act of courtesy 
“ as the English Goveniment engages to use all her influence witli 8her 
n Ali, in order to induce him to maiutohi a peaceful attitude, as well ns 
“ to insist on his giving up all measures of aggression or further con- 
“ quest.”! Thus—^with a passing sneer at our “ subsidies ”—Russia 
secures good grounds for a grievance against us, and for iuterference in 
Afghan affairs, whenever it pleases her to set up a dispute as to bound¬ 
aries or os to river navigation between herself, or one of her vassals, and 
the Ameer of Afghanistan. At the same time it is observable tliat no i»re- 
sent cause is given the Ameer Sher Ali for a grudge against Russia, whose 
desire to keep on good terms with him is further manifested by General 
Kaufmann’s conciliatory letter on the subject of the intrigues of tlio 

• QuarUrly Sevieic, April, 1873, p. 518. 

t Papers, Central Aiia (C. 699 ot 1878), p. 16. 
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Ameer’s nepLew, Abd-itr-Raliuiau.* * * § Moaiiwliili!, Abd-nr-Hiihman re- 
maius as a gacst at tlic head-ijuai-tera of Russian Turkestan. 

It already appears clear enough that tho nssui-ances given by the 
Rnssian Government to Lord Granville tliat Khiva is not to be annextHl 
or permanently occupieil f are of about as much value as were those given 
to Loi-d Clarendon in ISG'J, and repeated in 1870, that the Emperorwonld 
not retain Samarcand.J llic well-informed Prussian correspondent of 
the Tvne* writes as follows on the subject of tho Khiva campaign :— 

“ The principal object of tlie expedition is the exploration of the Amoo " (the 
Ozn*) “Delta. If one of the varions arms prove navigable, or can be made so, 
“ Raisiaa steamers, after the ooercion of Khiva, will soon aseend from Lake Aral 
“ as far ns Koondooz and the borders of Bodakbshan. The scientific expedition 
“ which has already reached the month of tho Amoo may be destined to mark an 
“ epoch in the history of Centnl Asia.’’$ 

Since tlmf date tho military cxpalition has jtrovwl completely suc¬ 
cessful. Tlie defensive strength and resources of the Khan of Khiva 
have been found to ho utterly ■ insignificant. Tim capital was taken 
almost without resistance. By the 1st Article of the Treaty that closes 
the war, the Khan “ professes himself the obediewt servant of the Em- 
“ poroT of All the Rnssias,” and “ rciionuces tho right ’’ of ranking war' 
or “ enterfaim'ng direct relations ” witli any sovereign or chief. An 
indemnity for the war e.\]K!nscs is hiijKised, which, as it can never bo 
paid—though the Treaty stipulates for its grndnal payment by instal¬ 
ments, ending in IfilUl—makes the State of Khiva, if allowed to exist at 
all, tribntary and snbordiimte for ever to tlie Rnssian Government. Tho 
Khan cedes to Russia all the Delta of the Oxiis, and all his territory on 
the right bank of tlie riviT, with power to establish “ factories,” “ harbours 
“ and [liers,” on the left hank. Then there is tho extraordinary stipula¬ 
tion that the free navigation of that river is reserved to linssian steamers 
and other sdiips, Khivese and Bokharese boats bemg only permitted to 
navigate the river witli the sjiccial sanction of the Russiim anthointies.|| 
Thus Kliiva is comjdotely ent off from the sea of Aral; mid Afghanistan 
—altliongh Koondooz, and Badakhshnu, and Uie sources of the ('(xns ai-e 
within her limits—is Iienccfortli ent ofl‘ from the iiavigntimi of that river. 

• " Papers, Central .Asia” (C. 704 of 1873), pp. 48, 44. 

t “Papers, Central Asia” (C. 699 of 1873), p, 13. 

X " Papers, Central Asia,” No. 2 (C. 704 of 1873), pp. 9 and 48. 

§ Letter dated “Berlin, Juno 3rd,” Times, Jane Otb, 1873. 

g The substence of the Treaty, which is dated Angust 25th, 1873, was tele¬ 
graphed from Berlin by “Our Pruseian Correipondent,” and appeared in tho 
Tima of November 25th, and the terms of a similar Treaty with Bokhara, dated 
SepUmber 28th, 1873, were published in the 27»i«!«» of January 6th, 1874. 
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Here are the luatcrialij for a very pretty quun-el or for a maguanimons 
transaction, whichever luay, at some future iteriod, best suit Russia. 

Tlie Prussian Correspondent of the Timef, iu a letter dated 2Gth July, 
1878, says, "Itisbelieved that the largest anu of the” (Oxus) “Delta 
“ can bo cosily deepened by closing some of the irrigation canals. 
“ Further up the Amoo is a deep and inagiiiKcont stream as far ns 
“ Kooiulooz.” • 

From the same valuable souive of infonuution we are told, in a 
telegraphic message dated “ Berlin, December 2iul,” that “ Russian officers 
“ have heeii commissioned to investigate the feasibility of constructing a 
“canal hetwoen the Amoo Darya and the Caspian .Sea. It is intended to 
“ utilize tlie ancient bed of tiro Amoo, the moat wc-storly jKirtion of which 
“ commmiicates with the Bay of Krasnovodsk. If the scheme is practic- 
“ able, a direct communication, by water will be establi.shcil between the 
“ city of Tver, six honrs front Moscow, and the town ttf Ivoondooz, on the 
*•' frontiers of Bailiikhshan."t 

We may, therefore, resign ourselves to tlie fact that the Oxus, 
formerly iiavigtdtle dtrwn to its month, and the main stream of which is 
said to be capable of iinproreuient or diversion, has fidlcn under the 
exclusive control of Russia. Even if it should prove impossible to open 
the Oxus for boats into either the Caspian Sea or the sea of Aral, Sir 
-\lexauder Burnes declares the river to be navigable from the Afglian 
district of Koondooz to a jiouit very near Oorgunj, the old cajiital of 
Khiva, a distance, of abont o.oO inilfw; iiiid says, moreover, tliiH the 
river iictually is narigaleil by “ Imats of a superior dcsciiption ”—some of 
which must surely belong to Afghan .subjects, men of Balkh or 
Koondooz—fifty feet iu length by eighteen in breadth, “ eoustruitted of 
“ stjuare logs of wood, each about six feot long, funned of a dwarf 
“jungle tree called ‘sheoshum,' which grows iu great abundance 
“ throughout the banks of the river.”J Besides this tree, he mentions 
Laving seen “furze and tamarisk,” and also “mulbeiTy and white 
“ poplar“ the last,” he adds “ floated down tlie river from Hissar ” 
(within Afghan territory) “ to Charjooee, and applied to purposes of 
“ house-building.” “ Tliere is,” lie continues " every facility for building 
“a fleet of boats the .sui>ply of wood being abmidant, and, fortnnately, 
“ found in single trees ulong the valley of the river, and not growing in 
“ forests in any i>artial spot”§ This even distribution of the timber 

• The Timw, Tuesday, July 29th, 1878. 

+ The Timet, Wednesday, Decemhsr Srd, 1873. 

J “Travels in Bokhara” (John Murray, 1884), vol. ii., pp. 190 .sad ISO. 

$ “Travels in Bokhara,” voL ii, p. 198. 
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■would make it peculiarly available for the supply of a very pressing 
want in the strategy of tbcso clays—unfelt when Bumes wrote—fuel 
for steamers. 

If tire frontier of Eussia tlnis virtually advances to the Upper Oxus, 
.while the Hills continue to form a debateablc land between British Lidia 
and Afghanistan, Russian influence at Cabul will be absolutely supreme. 
Eussia, firmly established on tlio Oxus, would not only overawe the 
nilers of Cabul, but could sway tlicm at her ■will by displaying before 
them at any convenient crisis the bright prospect of recovering the 
Afghan Provinces couquci'od by Ennjeet Singh, and held against them 
by us. If ■we neglect to use Uiat lever for the friendly subjugation of 
the Afghans, we shall have it used against ns whenever the occasion 
arises. A doubly favourable occasion would bo prepared if we should 
ever be tempted into a military occupation of any more Afghan territory. 

With the Afghan Gtovenimeut at her beck mid call, Eussia would 
not have to force her way tlirough the Hill tribes. She would be able 
to push them on a long way before her. Any Power that would arm 
them and provide them, and push them on towards Delhi, would bo a 
lawful Power for them, oven though European and Christian, even tliough 
engaged at the time in the coucpiest of Constantinople. Wliat do they 
know of the Sultan of Turkey ? Tlicir most inspiriting traditions, their 
loftiest notions of reh'gions gloiy and worldly renown, their ballads and 
tales, their debates by day ajid their dreams at night, are of the 
slaughter of idolaters and tlie plunder of Hindustan. In order to 
make the mixed multitudes of Lidia surge and quiver, from north to 
south, with a strange conflict of wild hope and equally wild jumic, it 
would be enough to instil some organization and concert into the raids of 
the border tribes, and to spread abroad tlie rumour that they were acting 
under the instigation and guidance of the Afghan State, and of a still 
greater State in the background. By some such manoeuvres, and without 
marching a smglo battalion out of the annexed or iirotectcd temtory of 
Turkestan, Enssia would be able to paralyze our military jmwer by giving 
it full employment witliin the frontiers of India. Kor would the situa¬ 
tion be ranch iiujiroved for us or impaired for her, if, by long-coutinucd 
intrigues and afl'ronts, wo were at last drawn on into a Cciitral-Asian 
expedition, before whicli Eussia might retire without giring ns any mate¬ 
rials for a triumph, knowing that she could come back whenever the 
coast was clear, and calculating that, meanwhile, every day of our cam¬ 
paign or occupation would add to our expenses and increase our political 
difficulties, both in Afghanistan and in India. 

Any one or some one of the plans for advancing beyond our present 
limits may be perfectly soimd from a strategic point of view, if the 
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Enssiana wore likely to accept battle at a abort date, ao that tlie straggle 
might be brief and decisive. But we have no reason to fiX[iect that any 
such Bolation would follow the onlargcmcut of our military area. The 
strat^ists themselves do not expect it. For example, Sir Sydney 
Cotton’s plan of stationing wlmt he calls “subsidiary forces" at 
Gabul and Condahnr, and Itolding other strong places in Afghanistan, 
may be quite unimpeachable a.s a military movement; but tlie gallant 
General—in common with all those ardent s)>irits and local experts who 
recommend what they lightly term “ the forward game ” of an advance 
whetlicr by Quetta or Jcllalabad—means much more than a military 
movement or campaign. Ho means a great political aggression, the per¬ 
manent occupation of a free country, against the will of the inhabitants 
and their rulers; tlie institution of what I have called a state of covert 
war without any dcduable end. Tliis is perfectly clear, because the 
Gcmeral says that “ the establisliment of British envoys i« nfcuriti/ at 
“ Cabul, Caudahar, and Herat,” which he considers to bo “ essentially 
“ necessary,” would be “ impracticable,” unless they were “ supported by 
“ subsidiary forces at Cabul and CandaLir.” 

A subsidiary force, properly so called, is a force tlie annual cost of 
which is provided from some tribute, cession, or tenitorhd assignment 
granted by the State which accepts tlie service. But in this case there 
would bo neitlier acccptnuco nor grant. Even if the Afghan Govem- 
meut were a consenting party, and willing to do its best, it would be utterly 
unable to make any appreciable contribution townrd.s the maintenance 
of a British contingent. The country is so poor that no regular supplies 
worth having, either in money or kuid, could be levied by tlie strictest 
requisitions. Whatever subsidies were wanted for a British army of 
occupation m xVfghnnistau, would have to be furnished from the Indian 
revenues. A profuse expenditure might keep the xVfghans quiet for 
two or three yours; but how would the additional drain—the annual 
3,000,000/. or so, to he cast upon the stony gromid of Cabul—be liked 
in India ? The Indian Exchequer could not provide for it without 
some new iiiroail, which would have to cut more deeply than the relin¬ 
quished income-tax into the scanty resources of an under-fed and almost 
unclothL-d population. 

That misapplied term, “ subsidiary force,” reminds us, therefore, 
that the plan of occupying strategic positions in Afghanistan cannot be 
considered merely ns a military question. Tlie political effects of “ the 
“ forward game ” would extend far beyond the confines of Afghonistun 
or the Punjaub. All India would be afiected. It is an imperial 
question of supremo importance. 

But if an onwartl movement be rejected, something must bo done,. 
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So far onr tnilitaiy advisers are nnqnestionably in the right. We cannot 
sit still while Russia creeps towards Indio, securing every step, improv- 
uig her conuunuicatious, destroying our external influence, and making 
the very weakness and disquietude of our present boundary-line a soutcb 
of her own strength. What remeily can be devised except that which 
I hove proposed ? 

Our North-west frontier system, while it is enormously expensive 
and burdensome, has hitherto signally failed, mid there is no prospect 
whatever of its attahiing a safe or steady equilibrium. We have, in fact, 
no frontier at all, and are in contact along tlie border witli no responsible 
authority. The mountains that divide ns from the Afghim State arc 
inhabited by lawless freebooters, subject to no government, owning no 
ruler, recognizing no interests or duties, beyond tlic eirclo of their 
separate clans, who form, a baiTicr against peaceful intercourse from 
either side, but set up no obstacle in our favour against hostile operations. 
Their interposition enfeebles onr influence beyond them, leaves the 
Afghan State exposed to pressure from other quarters, and relieves it 
from wholesome resiMnsibilities that are mdispensable for the safety of 
India. I propose to break down the barrier by making it an integral 
part of the Afghan State, wliicii would thenceforth be in close contact 
with the Indian Empire, and could always be called to a prompt account 
if British interests wore injured or threatened. 

Tlie only ))lans ofiereil for tlic improvement of our frontier system 
by the experienced local officials who fully admit its failure, involve an 
immense increase in our expenditure, while evciy problem, political and 
military, beyond and within onr present frontier, would, os I have endea¬ 
voured to show, not only be left unsolved, but would-be still more com¬ 
plicated tlian before. 

By ceding to the Afghan State, on carefully devised conditions, tho 
Peshau'ur Pivision and the Derajat, most of onr difficulties would dis¬ 
appear, and all of them would be simplified. It is difficult to foresee 
what objections that will bear a moment's thought can be adducnl 
ogauist this measure. It cannot be shown that by adopting it we should 
lose any stock of strength or wealth, in pos.sessiou or in prospect. It is 
not, from any point of view, a self-denying ordinance ; it is not a relin¬ 
quishment of revenue. The expenses of the Peshnwur and Derajat 
Provinces are immensely in excess of tho receipts, and the proposed 
cession would clear the way for material and immediate economies. It 
is not the abandonment of a good military position; it is a rotiremeiit 
from a most deadly and unmilitarj frontier—which is, in fact, no frontier 
at all—to a stronger and more healthy line, where our troops, tliough in 
smaller numbers, can he conveniently concentrated in formidable and 
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(lispo.sAbIc inassoR. By tlio saiup operation a iloul)tful friend and possible 
enemy is draim ont, clieerfully and gratefully, fwnn an inaccessible 
region into a position so u’onk and so open to onr power, that he is at 
once reduced, rery niucli to liis own benefit, into political subordination 
and pupilage. It is not the aroidance of a tTOnhlcsome duty, or the 
desertion of a field of beneficent work ; it is, on the contrarj-, the 
adoption and nj>plication of efficient means for perfonning our duty and 
carrying out onr work, the means hitherto employe<l having utterly 
failed. Having, for more than twenty years, endeavoured in vain to 
indnee those Afghan Hill ti-ibes with whoju we are in iniincdinte contact, 
1o walk in onr ways, or to treat ns as friendly neighbours, we give them 
up, seenrely enclosed on all sides, to their own brethren, and ask the re¬ 
united nation to construct ini oidcrly State, acconling to onr principles, 
with our counsel, and to some extent under onr control, but by their own 
iiethods, with their ou'u appliances, and on their f>wii foundations. 

Ill the oircmnstauccs attending tlie accession of the Ameer Shor Ali, 
•.lud his deferred recognition, the best possible illnstration will be found 
;)f avi opportunity for assisting the .Afghans to build on their own fonn- 
.lations—an opportunity which u'as, nufortunatoly, rejecteil and perverted 
by the Government of India. The lost opportnnity may still lie regained. 
The most urgent problem of Afglum politics is that of snceessiou to the 
throne. However strong may be the ties of natural ofiectiou and mutual 
rospect between the Ameer and Ycaoob Khan, said to be the most able 
and jKipnlar of his sons—complete as may bo the fatlier’s authority .and 
the sou’s ohedience, while their relative |)ositions and obligations last— 
there can be little doubt as to Yacoob Khan’s detc'nutuatiou to succeed his 
■',\ther, or as to the Ameer’s desire to secure the inheritance for his favourite 
..'ju, Abdoolah Jaii. Unles-s a decroe for the next succession—or, better 
Tar, a permanent rule and jirocediu’c—can bo settlcil while 8her Ali lives, 
Ills death will bo the signal for another fratricidal contest, involving once 
-.aore. the Afghan Stato in anarchy, and thrcatoiiiug its disnieml)cnneiit. 
ff wo are uii]irci)ared for this crisis, Hussiu, we may be sure, will not 
overlook its approach. If, when it comes, we are still - separated from 
V^fgliauistan by lofty mountain ranges, while the Rus.sians are in contact 
along the Oxns, they will be able, by gentle and imoldnisive means, to 
which we could upjiosc nothing but militan' violence, to manage the 
crisis in their oavu way. ^Vithout moving a bayonet across their ac- 
kaowkalgcal frontier, the rulers of Ttiis.sian Tnrki'stan would be able 
cither to hciul the Afghan .State under oppres.sive obligations, or to break 
it up for (heir own benefit. Biissiun pntrouagn and a little money would 
anflice to turn the scale in favour of their chosen candidate, or Balkh 
ami Badakhshan might ho rec-lainicd and. oceuin’ed by their vassal, the 
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Ameer of Bokliorn. A pretext and on occasion would never be wanting 
in the midst of a civil war. 

It may be said that the Russian Government cannot compete with 
ours in the expenditure of monev, and that if Russia were to enter any 
Afghan province, either openly with her own troops, or by pushing on 
Bokhara, we could bring a superior force into the field and easily repel 
tlie invaders. But that is not the questiou. No sane person, surely, 
would advise ns at any time to engage in a competition of subsicfios with 
Russia for the benefit of Sher Ali Khan. It would not be for his real 
benefit It would spoil him and his successors, bofn as rulers and as 
allies. No sane person, surely, looks itpon a campaign in Central Asia, 
—whether with Russia against ns as an avowed enemy or not—as a 
desirable or indifferent contingency. 

There can be no doubt that the military resources of the Indian 
Empire available for employment in Central Asia far exceed at present 
those tliat could be oiiposed to them by Russia. We need not shrink, 
on military grounds, from a campaign beyond the Indus, or beyond the 
Oxus. Our troops would be welcome in Afghanistan or in Bokhara if 
it wei ‘0 clear that they only wont there to fight or to drive out the Rus¬ 
sians. But such operations would be very expensive, and an “ ignorant 
" impatience of taxation ” is beginning to manifest itself in India, whence, 
in conformity with precedent, tlie funds would have to be drawn. Russia, 
tliough jioor in comparison wiUi Great Britain, is rich in comparison 
with India, and can raise all the money she wants without any political 
anxieties. And if we look at tlie comparative cost of establishments, 
we shall find that money goes a great deal further in Russia than it does 
in India. All the charges of our army in India are on a very grand 
scale, and would have to be very much aggravated before we could pass 
the Oxus. Without feeling any excessive anxiety as to the troubles of 
such a tame creature as the Indian tax-payer, neither Indian financiers 
nor Indian fund-holders ought, perhaps, on cool reflection, to feel quite 
satisfied at such a prospect of enhanced expenditure. 

The real qiiestion, therefore, is not whether we can beat Russia in 
subsidising or in fighting. The real problems to be solved by the 
Indian statesmen are, how to avoid both military and monetary opera¬ 
tions beyond our frontier, how to avert a civil war in ‘Afghanistan, and, 
sliould a contest commence, how to keep its issues within our own 
control, and insure its being a short one. To attain these objects, the 
Afghan State must be vitally connected with India, and made a 
recognized jiart of our Imperial system. 

When we have once installed an Afghan Governor, with a well- 
chosen British Envoy close by him, at Peahawur—in former days a 
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favonrite winter residence of tlio Afghan Sovereign himself, and likelj 
to bo so again—the Russians may bo allowed to embank tlie Oxtis with 
their forts, and encouraged to navigate it with their armed or unarmed 
steam-vessels, for British influence tliroughout the Ameer’s dominions 
will then be paramount and irresistible. Tlio Hill tribes will thou be 
subjects of the Afghan State. Afghanistan, richer and stronger for onr 
profitable reti'ocesaion, will bo an unpaid outpost of the Indian Empire, 
a willing basis of operations if it should ever bo necessary to wage war 
beyond her frontiers. 

Among the details of the terms of transfer, on which no decided 
opinion need bo given hero, it may ho doubtful whether there should 
not be a condition reserving to the British Government the right of 
holding a camp of exercise at its discretion—practically, perhaps, every 
second or third year—within the Trans-Indus Provmces, when an efScieut 
force of Afghan troops might be bound to ai>pcar, to bo regularly 
mustered, and to take their place in line, under the command of the 
English General. It would probably be moro convenient in ordinary times 
to have the manoiuvres within tlie Pe.shawur Province, though in the 
actual terms of the Treaty it would ho advisable to stipulate for the 
same right in any part of the Afghan dominions. The irritations and 
entanglements that wait on a standing garrison or cantonment need not 
be feared during the three active months of a movable camp of exercise. 

The great j^Htlitical want of Afghanistan, the chief obstacle to the 
establishment of an orderly and progressive administration in that 
country, and to the formation of any weighty engagements witli its raler, 
is the absence of any law of succession. This crying want wo should 
induce the Afghans to supply ; this grievous obstacle we should jiersuade 
them to remove. We ought not to endeavour to do the work for them, 
or to dictate the details ; but try to lead them to do it for themselves, 
and as much as possible in their own way. We should help them to 
build on their own foundations. 

An article of great merit and interest, entitled “ Recent Events in 
“ Afghanistan,” in Uic Edinhinjli Review for July, 1873—which, if not 
ofiflcially inspired, is written with full official information—warns us to 
take no port on cither side in the contested inheritance, and tells us 
that during the Umballa interviews of 1869, although Lord Mayo gave 
“ good counsel as to conciliation rather than severity,” he “ was careful 
« to say no word in favour or disfavour of any particular successor.” 
“ Such a word,” the writer continues, “ would have immediately roused 
“ the jealousy of foreign intervention, which is, perhaps, the dominant 
“ ^)assion in tlmt strong-passioned and uncontrollable race.”* 

* Edinlntrgk Seviete, July, 1873, p, 297. 
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With oil this we may fully concur. Not a word should be said 
by us in forour or disfavour of any particular successor. More than 
Utat, the Government of India should endeavour to divest itself of any 
predilection for any ])articular candidate. Tlie personal element should 
be, as far as possible, discarded from our calculations, and entirely from 
our propositions. Our object should be to promote in Afghanistan the 
growth of legal principles and formal procedure, so tliat good and ordwly 
government may gradually come to depend le-ss on the personal abilities 
and character of the reigning Prince than it does sij; present. 

It would be a great stop in the right direction if we conld get the 
Ameci-, with Uio assent of his family, his Mniisters, and the leading 
Chieftains, to promulgate a rule for settling the succession, and a method 
for securing its peaceable observance. Jsnch an imj>ortaut adrauce could 
never be made without some jiowerful motive operating upon all the 
]iarties conccnicti. The adrisability and wisilom of the oonrse rocom- 
meiid«l, though hy no means above their com]ircheusion, would not 
suffice to subdue contending passions and interests; hat the motive 
held ont by the British Goveroment to the Ameer and his Durbar might 
be made all-i>oworful and irresistible. No Prmco or CLieftain would 
venture or wonld be allowed to im]iedn with his private ambition the 
restoration of the Afghan Proviiice.s conquere<l by Kunjoct Singh. No 
course need be projicsed that would be in the least humiliating or 
burdensome to the Afghan State. TIio British Qoverumnut, before 
transferring districts that have been niulcr its administration, is obvionsly 
bound in honour and duty to take measures for saving them from the 
anarchy and misery of civil war. Such conditious would, therefore, bo 
suggested as might bust prevent the recurrcnco of n disputed succession. 
The Ameer would be asked to carry out effectually the programme of his 
illustrious fatlier. We should a«k that im heir and a rule of inheritance 
should be chosen, not so as to please us, but so as to please those in the 
i’aniily and tlie State who might have power to disturb or support a 
succession. And if it were once well understood that the settlement, 
wlieii duly mode and reconlcd, would be no mere idle form, but wonld 
be placed virtnally, if not expressly, under tin* safeguard of the ludiiiu 
Empire, there would be little or no danger of any one at any time 
revoking his acceptance or suffrage. Tlic odds against him would be too 
great; these very Trnns-lndns Provinces would conslituto a material 
guaranty for good order and good faith, in this and other points, always 
within onr grasp. 

In about the last week of 1873 (when this paper was completed) a 
formal communication had been received at Calcutta by the Viceroy of 
India, from Slier All Khau, annonneing the nomination heir-apparent 
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of liis younger sou, Abdoolali Jan,* and it is understood that the 
question haying been referred for the consideration of the Secretary of 
State, the Ameer still waits for an answer j while Yacoob Rhan has also 
made an appeal in some form to Her Majesty’s Goveniment, asserting 
his personal claims, and is toldng all the menus in his power to 
strengthen his hold on Herat. 

Of course there are those—especially if tliey have graduated in tlic 
Calcutta Foreign Office, or fallen under its influence—who will deride 
the suggestion of good order or good faith becoming possibilities in 
Afghanistan, who will for over declaim against the incurable defects of 
Afghan character mid cnsloms, who will continue to protest that the 
foimation of a strong Government on Afghan soil is a complete impossi¬ 
bility. If we did not know something of tlie bluiding eflect on the 
English mind produced by the climate of Bengal and by purely official 
relations witli Ea-stoni races, we should be inclined to supiiose that our 
Anglo-Indian experts-—competitive uxammatious notwithstanding—^had 
never heard of the Wars of the Hoses, or of the long Cnrlist war nnd 
numerous insurrections in Spain during the last forty years. Spain has 
made great progress, materially nnd morally, since 1838, in spite of, 
l)artly perhaps in consc<iueuce of, those cruel wars of succession. When 
gentlemen who have won academic honours and high official rank talk of 
predatory tiTbes and petty jurisdictions ns abnormal phenomena peculiar 
to Central Asia, we ciui only wonder if they have ever heard what the 
politicid condition of Gennany or of Scotland was in the hliddle Ages, 
or of Italy towanls the eloso of the sixteenth century', during the Ponti- 
licato of Sixtus V. Is it possible that ilioy can have ever tried to fonn 
.some notion of the early years of our Henry the Seventh’s reign, when 
half the property of England changed hands—^when every man who had 
served RichnnI the Thinl became the new King's “rebel” or “traitor,” 
and his land, gomls, and mnney were made forfeit to the Crown ? Have 
they any clear idea of tlie forces at work and the feelings prevalent in 
these islands when the following words were penned by a well-informed 
person of high rank and culture, the letter being dated in Novcnd)er, 
1748? 

“ Kew dangers threaten na from the untamosble bigotry of the Scotch Jaeo- 
“ bites, encouraged by the insolence of tbeir friends in many parts of Euglsnd. 
“ We hear that one of the Frasers who was witness against Lord Levat is already 
“ murdered in Scotland, and bU house burnt down to the gronnd. Lord Elobo 
“ and some otliers of his fellow-rebels are returned to the Highlands, and the 
“ youngest son of Lord Lovat, who was lately at Utrecht, has come over and 
“ joined his father’s clan, and seems resolved to keep possession of the estate.”t 

* Timc$ of January Ist, 1874 ; telegram from Calcutta, dated December Slst. 

t “Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury,” kc. (Bentley, 1870), voL L, p. 70. 
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It may be that as late os the middle of tlie eighteenth centnry there 
were English and even Scottish politicians who, wiUi fliarisaic pity, de¬ 
spaired of the Highland clans and theii- Chieftains ever being converted 
into orderly citizens; bnt surely we have learaod somcthmg since 1745 
in both historical and imlitical science. 

If the relations between the British Empire and the many alien 
states and conimimitics beyond its immediate bounds, or encircled by 
them, and more or less under its rale, protection, or influence, are ever 
to assume a healthy chai'nctcr, with some promise of permanence and 
consistency, our most cicaltcd functionaries in India must be taught cer¬ 
tain lessons which, judging from their conduct and counsels up to the 
present day, they will never learn for themselves. They must be taught, 
by detailed instructions from home, in matters of Imperial policy, not to 
despise Asiatics, whatever their complexion or creed—not to despair of 
tlic progress of an Asiatic State, though loft to its own devices. >7® 
meddled most unfairly witli Afghan aftairs from 1839 to 1842; wo 
neglected tliem most mifairly from 1863 to 1868. Though I am far 
from saying that British influence and example have been of no avail, 
for 1 believe botli Dost Mohammed and 8hcr Ali profited by them 
largely, it is in the main true tlmt in tlie last quarter of a century the 
two Afghan Ameers, acting almost entirely without our help, and with 
very little of our advice, made groat progress, by concentrating their 
strengtli, improving their admiiustration, and humanizing their political 
practice. But not a glimpse of this progress ever seems to have been 
perceptible at tlie Calcutta Foreign OflSce. 

In the second article from his pen which appeared in the Fortnightlij 
Eniew of Marcli, 1870, under the heading, “ Mischievous Activity”— 
the former one of December, 1869, having been entitled “Masterly 
Inactivity ”—the lamented Mr. J. W, 8. Wyllie, who held an important 
position in the Calcutta Foreign Office durmg the Viceroyalties of Lords 
Elgin and Lawrence, condemned the policy of supporting Sher Ali, 
initiated in the last days of his Viceroyalty by Sir John Lawrence, and 
carried out by Lord Mayo, declaring Uiat “ Britisli influence in Afghan- 
“ istan is stoked on tlie fate of one ungrateful and half-crazy individual, 
“ who clamonrs to ns for more gold as his only chance of escaping 
“ annihilation.”* 

Ho says that there are “ in the national character and customs of the 
“ Afghans inherent defects,” which render " the erection of a strong 
“ (Sovenunent” on their soil “a complete imjwssibility.” “We all 
“ know,” ho continues, “ the homely adage about a silk purse and the 


FmtnigkCly Aeview, March, 1870, p. 301. 
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“ material out of whioli it can’t bo made.” And then, after quoting 
several authonties as to the turbulence and la^rlcKsncss of the Afghan 
Cliieftoins and people, be inquires: “ What is to bo done with fellows 
“of this kidney? Wo camiot make the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
“ the leopard his spots.”* 

The “inherent defects” in the constitution and customs of the 
Afghan State and of Afghan society arc (as Mi. Wyllio pei’ceivos) the veiy 
defects which the Ameer Sher Ali has been persistently endeavouring to 
cure; but all such endeavours on his jiart arc “ Utopian,” and all attempts 
on our part to help him must bo “ artificial.” “ The Sinlars, or Chiefs 
“of clans,” ho e.'cplains, “we all sovereigns within their respective 
“ domains.” “ Tlie authority which Urn Ameer, the head of the prin- 
“ cipal clan, nominally exercises over tlicm all comprises, at best, little 
“ more than a right to levy a fixed proportion of troops and money from 
“ each for the common defence,”'!' “ Tliese federal and feudal arrange- 
“ ments Sher Ali endeavoured to replace by a system of monarchical 
“ centralization. Ho wanted a standing army of his own; and, still 
“ more, ho wanted local ti'oasurics of his own, so that the taxes might 
“ reach him entire, and the emoluments of the provincial governors take 
“ the form of fixed salnries.”J 

Sher Ali Khan, that “ half-crazy individual,” having recurred, after 
his reinstatement, to “ the self-same scheme for exalting the kingly 
“ power ” which had proved so unpopular “ soon after the commencc- 
“ incut of his reign,” is declared to have, “ like the Lourbons of the 
“ Restoration, learned nothing in adversity and forgotten uothing.”§ 

One might have thought it would have been clear enough to the 
student of history that there is a period in the progi'ess of nations when 
the exaltation of kingly power is a step forwanl, although Uiere may 
he another period when it would be a retrogression. Louis XL was a 
true reformer, though Charles X. was a reactionary. 

It might have been equally clear to the practical administrator that 
the “unimpular measures ” || on which the Ameer Sher Ali was persist¬ 
ently bent were indispensable for the formation of a regular and orderly 
government. But no! “ Can the Etliiopian,” he ask.s, “ change his 

“ skm, or the leopai'd his spots ? ” The “ normal constitution ” of 
Afghanistan is that of “ discordant tribes,” “ of several weak and anta- 
“ gonistic principalities.” ^ The Afghan Prince was “ a half-crazy 
“ individual ”—in short, a fool—to dream of rushing in where an odminis- 


* FcrtairjhJUy Beviea, March, 1870, pp. 304, 305. 
t Ihid., p. 304. t Ibid., p. 298. 

J Ibid., p. 288, m Ibid., p. 306. 


$ Ibid. 
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tratire angel, even a British Resident or Commissioner, might fear to 
tread. 

In the fonr years, however, that have elapsed smee ridicnie was 
thrown open his efforts, the Ameer Shcr All has manifestly gone a great 
way towards overcoming “tlie inherent defects” of the national cha¬ 
racter, and transfoiming tlic “ iionnal constitution ” of Afghanistan. It 
would be too much to say that lie has brought all tliu treasuries and all 
the troops tlironghont his dominions under his du-ect command, that all 
tlic feudal Chieftams liave sunk into provincial governors, still less that 
all the “ discordant and uutugonistic ” tribes have been retluced to onlei' 
and obedience; but most of the Chieftains, including the Princes of his 
own family, one or two of his sons excepted, have been dcprive<l of con¬ 
trol over the local finances and forces, their Jut/hira being rosuinod and 
commuted into a uioucy payment, and tlicir personal followers disbanded 
or enlisted into the Ameer’s uewlywirganised rcgiiueuts. And, acconling 
to the best and latest uifonuution, the cultivators of the resuuietl 
estates throughout the Afghan ten-itories rejoice at the change, and find 
the Ameer’s assessments much easier than the indefinite deumnJs of the 
Chieftain.v, wlioso insecure tenure made them gi'asp at all thnt could be 
got in each year. Tlierc can be no donbt thnt these were “ m)(iopnlar 
“ measures ” with the Prince.s uiul Chieftains ami all their class. Thus 
it was that Sirdar Ismael Ivhnn, the Ameer’s ueidiexr,* being aggrievwl 
at Ills roduetiou from tlu* position of a territorial feudatory to tlnit of a 
salaried coimuaudci', was twice detected in treasonable conspu’acy against 
his uncle’s life, and, haring been once forgiven, was, after the second 
attempt, finally placed in the custody of the Govcramait of India at 
Lahore, whei'e he died in 1872. 

A very recent article in the E<Uithm<jh /ieiirto, evidently based on the 
most authentic official information, beai's testimony to the “strong 
“ natural affections ” of the Ameer Shcr Ali, and describes how mea¬ 
sures of combined coercion oud conciliation at length brought the most 
able and ambitious of his sons, Yacoob Khan, to his feet, and led to 
“ burets of pcuitentinl confession on tlie part of Yacoob, who said he 
“ lived only to be forgiven, mid would welcome death at his father’s hands 
“ if pardon were once obtained.” f His fatlier gave the gi’eatcst proof 
not only of undiminished paternal affection, but of undisturbed confi¬ 
dence and cool temper, by restoring tlie pardoned rebel to tlie govern¬ 
ment of Herat. WTien, in addition to these later instances of his 
clemency and self-command, we cull to mind his repeated and ill-requited 

* Son of liu brother, Mahomed Ameen Khan, who woe killed, fighting against 
him, in the same battle before Candahar in which hia own eon fell 

t BiiaburffA Seview, July, 1873, p. 296. 
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forgivoness of his brothers, Af%al and Khan, nnil mark Iiis eflbrts 

at reform—even if Uiey be, hi some respects, premature ami purely 
imitative—it will be no more than justice to acknowledge that in pros¬ 
perity, ns in adversity, the Ameer Sher Ali—very unlike the Bourbons 
—hiis erinceil a great faculty for learning, and a great and generous 
alacrity in forgetting. Snch a ruler merits unr sympatliy and support. 

Colonel A. B. KATHUOKNE said he was not prepnred to offer any 
e.vtcnded criticism ujiuu the able address with which they hiul been 
favoured, but he would venture to express his convictimi that wliatever 
might be the value of the advice given by Major Boll—vhs., that we 
should smarender territory to the ruler of Afghmiistiiu—^thc thing itself 
Would be an exti'emely difficult operation to put intij execution, and even 
if *il could be done it would be considered, tlironghout India and Asia, 
as an evidence of our weakness. Hence, although abstnictedly it might be 
better that wo should retire, the idea of abandoning tlie ten-itory we 
at present hold is utitonable in view of the effect it would have on our 
prestige in Asia. As for the other suggestion to which reference had 
been made—that we should cuter Afghanistan and meet Russia by 
occupying that country in military force—there could not be a donbt that 
this would be one of the greatest mistakes in the worid. (Hear, hear.) 
Our evident line of defence is the line of the Indus, where we ore close 
to the bases of our supplies, where arms and anmumitiou and all the 
materiel of war arc at hand or easily accessible, and where the river 
stcaiuci-8 would enable us to feed the forces we maintamed. On Uio 
other hand, Russia, in attacking us, would have to bring men, horses, 
guns, and all the other munitions of war, through Afghanistau and other 
enormous tracts of the most difficult country. Under such eundilious it 
was utterly impossible for Russia to enter India with imy prospect of 
success. And as the system of military arrangements which is now 
going foiTvaid tends more and more to heavier aimamcnts and larger 
guns, just so much do the difficulties of Russia in the way of carriugtj 
increase. To leave onr military base, to abandon a secure line of de- 
fciice, to move away from our souroes of supply, in order to plunge into 
Afgliaaistan, would be tlie greatest possible blnnder. It would be a 
mistake even if we could reduce the Afghans to a jieaceful and orderly 
people,—and he need not say tlsut the error would bo greatly aggravated 
in view of the fact that the Afghans are a wild, mitameable race, whom 
it is hopeless to expect would ever be the enduring friends of the Eng¬ 
lish. As regards the succession in Afghanistan, there is no doubt we 
have interfered, and we have always been interfering, instead of allowing 
the national customs to operate. From this source sprang our troubles 
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in Scmde, and we can hope to gain nothing by interference in Afghan¬ 
istan. The succession in Afghanistan is determined not by any fixed 
rule or law at all, but by the opinions and predilections of tlie farourlte 
lady of the harem; and at present Abdoolah Jnn is the fortunate 
nominee, thanks to this infiuencc. In any cose the Lidian Government can 
do no good by intermeddling on cither side. We have only to look at the 
fact that we have a strong line of defence and abundant means of hold¬ 
ing it, and we are resolved to stand by it. For the rest, we can be 
neighbourly and civil—^wo con transact commercial business for mutual 
benefit; but it should be distinctly understood th.at we mean no more 
and will do no more than this. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. LElTNEll said it was no mere empty compliment to say that 
Major Boll is looked upon in India as a powei'—as, indeed, any man 
must be who, having knowledge, is at nil independent; and when, in 
addition to knowledge and independence, there was added, as in the case 
of Major Bull, a large amount of eucigy, he became highly dangerous in 
the estimation of those whose interests and associations have mode them 
dislike or put aside knowledge. At the same time he would confess to 
entertaining the opinion that if the Government of India had hoard 
Major Bell’s proposal that evening, they would have been intensely de¬ 
lighted, because it was just supporting what, no doubt, will be their 
ostensible policy hereafter, as it has long been their concealed or uncon- 
fessod one—^viz., that on the one side they permit, or even encourage, 
the Ameer of Cabal to aimcx as nuuty couutrics of the neutral zone as 
ho can ; while, on tlic other side, they practically do the same with regard 
to the Maharajah of Cashmere. (Hear.) Not long ago, he heard it 
mentioned as a grievance that Major Bell, who is in receipt of a pension 
from tlie Indian Government, should constantly agitate against the 
Government,—as if a pension were a bribe, and not n reward for services 
in the past. But now Major Bell’s proposals were such as would ad¬ 
mirably adapt themselves to the schemes of the Indian Govemment—so 
•well indeed, tlint, if they knew it, he would not be surprised at their 
doubling Major Bell’s pension. (Laughter.) The fact with regard 
to the connivance at Qic annexations made by Cashmere in defi¬ 
ance of its treaty with us, was, however, tliat the Indian Govern¬ 
ment have not knowledge or vigour enough to initiate a policy, pro¬ 
perly so called, of thrir own. Tliey wi.shcd others to do it, and then, 
if the project failed, they did not incur the disgi'ace ; while, if it suc¬ 
ceeded, they took great credit for their own sagacity. (“ Hear, hear,” ai»d 
a laugh.) But this was a policy—if policy it might be called—^which 
only the very weak would hold, and which could not, in the long 
run, be advantageous; and only the very foolish would suppose 
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that a scheme like this was not as evident to other people as 
to themselves; he had that very day read u reference to the “ Ilritisli 
annexations through Cashmere ” in a Russian book; thus it was 
that the- whole- plans of the Indian Goveniuient wore known and 
canvassed^ and it was of no nse for the Foreign Office at Calcutta to 
attempt to- conceal it; yet notliiag is more certain tlian that if wn 
do not meet o«r adversaries with the strength derivwl from full infor¬ 
mation, we shall simply be tho- sufferers.; for no policy conceived in 
weakness can be expected to bring abont tire results wliicb slrcngtb 
alone can achieve. At present our policy might bo described ns one of 
mosteidy inactivity, tempered by occasional bribes, and such a .“policy” 
could be expected to effect uotliiug. lie need not say lie thought 
it eminently necessary tliat there shoidd lae a imlicy of some kind, 
and not an apology or a pretence for one; nor need he enforce 
his conviction tliat whatever is imdcrtakeu by tlie Indian Govern¬ 
ment should be done well and thoroughly. (Hear, hear.) I)ut this, 
he regretted to say, was very far from being the case at present. (Hear, 
hear.) If governaneut meant tho carrying out of a sot of principles, 
then there was no govemmont at oil in India, nor had there been within 
his recollection. (Laughter and “ Hear, hear,”) Sudden changes de¬ 
pending npon personal influence or upon tlie caprice of the monuukt, or 
for any or no reasons—the drifting hito this or that clirmuel by the faulty 
_ apprehension, or tho more faulty rejection of newspaper information—a 
“policy ” which, lasting one day, was reversed the next,—all this vonhl 
not truly be colled a goi’emnuent; and hence he contended that there 
was wo government in India at all. (Hear, hear.) Happily, the results 
which would naturally follow such courses were not so grievous as they 
miglit have been ; happily, tliere have-always been in India a number of 
men who were imbued with some notions of fair play and with gentle¬ 
manly feeling, and these,, ruling tho most docile and meek of the races 
of the world by the fact of their superior energy, perhaps, sutH^eeded 
tolerably well. With regard to the Afghan succession, they had heard. 
8 great deal “ round nbrmt” it, but very little of tlio thing itself. “ The 
“ law of succession ” had been spoken of os if it was soinctliing which luid 
been reverentially obeyed time out of mind; yet how often was it really 
observed even in Turkey ? To know what Uie succession in Cabul is to 
be, they would have to bo acquainted with, and must be able to analyze 
thoroughly, the pretensions of each claimant. With the preface that, 
although an official him.self, he had no blind admiration for official views, 
Dr. Leitner then minutely examined the claims of the several pretenders, 
and concluded by exprossing his conviction that AbdoolaU Jan, sujiported 
, as he was by the reigning power in the harem of Sher Ali Khan, would 
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have a very good cbance if the present Ameer lives long enough to 
allow Abdooiah Jan to roach manhood. Yacoob Khan is, no doubt, 
conrogeons enough to fight and hypocritical enough to get on now; 
and Ills late reconciliation with his father, though possibly induced 
by ail apprehension of ultimate defeat, or the knowledge that his 
cause was lost, doubtless had some ‘part of its origin m filial feel¬ 
ing. The bona jidea ou either side miglit or might not exist, but 
the probabilities were Uiat for tlie time the reconciliation was sincere. 
Sometliing had been said of the treachery of the Afghans, but it should 
be remembered tliat circumstances molcc men what they are; and if we 
arc tho slaves of association here, how much more likely is it 
to be tlie case witli tho Afghan, whose surroundings have been 
of a far more demoralizing nature tlian our own! But the question 
of coniparatlvo etlinic morality is one that amplifies itself so much 
in examination tliat he would not venture to trespass furtlier upon 
the consideration of tho meeting. Ho must say, however, that to 
one tiling in Major Bell’s paper he had the strongest objection, 
and that was tlio proposition to hand over to tho tender mercies of the 
Afghans a uuniber of independent populations, some of which were 
working out their own civilization in their own way. (Hear, 
hear.) What are these people whom Major Bell proposes to 
sacrifice? Some of thorn are tho Kafir tribes, who have valiantly 
defended their liberties against invaders tlirough all ages—Tamar- 
lane, Babei', and all tlie rest—and who only wish to be let alone. 
Dr. Lcitner here pouited out that the Indian Government had, in pnr- 
suauce of its “policy,” or ratlier, simply from not knowing wliat 
was taking place, allowed the Maharajah of Cashmere to annex and 
overrun the Yassen district, and slaughter a large number of its 
inhabitants—the present excuse and iifter-thought being to allow, as he 
hod before explained, tlie Ameer of Cabul and tlie Rajall of Oaslimore 
to approach tlicir respective territories, and thus increase tho strength of 
the “ neutral zone.” This wretched policy was, ho would repeat, of no 
use, either as blinding our foes or as advancing our own interests. Wo 
re([aire of the Ameer that ho should keep his own side of tho Khybcr 
Pass in order—a task utterly impossible in view of the fact that even 
within five miles of Cabul itself there are chiefs who defy tiio authority 
of Slier Ali Khan, and there are many ports of Cabul itself whwc it is 
unsafe to move without an escort. Tlie Indian Govemuient have given tho 
Ameer large subsidies and a goodly number of Sniders; and as reganls 
Uie money. Major Bell was quite right in assuming that he has kept it 
for himself; whilst, os regards tho Sniders, it was very doubtful whether 
lliey were used at nil, except, perhaps, by the Ameer’s body-guard. 
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A fter expressing an opinion that a great political uiistako had been made 
in saddling Afghanistan with Badakhslian, Dr. Leitucr couclaJ»l his 
speech by saying that, with all respect and admiration for the manner in 
which Major Bell had stated his arguinont, ho must cnutimio to depre¬ 
cate in the strongest possible way the cus.siuu of any territory, for it 
would lay the British (xovernmeut oi>eii to huiiiiliatiiig uKsuiiiptious, and 
would give to the Ameer more than he could tiianngc. (Hear, hear.) lii 
conclnsioii, whil.st it is impolitic, if not ahsurtl, to give away what does 
not belong to us—eviz., any portion of the neutral zoiii’— it would •».* 
wrong to liajid our own subjects over to the worse rule oi ilio Aiiuht <il' 
Cabiil, and to retire from I’eshawiir seemed tantamount to giving the signal 
for another rebellion. 

Mr. FRAMJEE R. VTCAJEE said that, with great deference to 
the opinions of so able a niau os Major Bell, he must e.xpress his entire 
dissent from the conclusions iulvanccd in the paper which lie hud just 
read. The question he had raised was one of the uttuust importance 
to all who live under the Goremment of India, and the cession of the 
Trans-Indus Provinces was a mea-sorc which would most materially affect 
the whole comitry. The reasons urged by Major Bell for the adoption 
of his suggestion might thns be sumuiarized; first, that it will }xtt an 
end to tlie scries of raids oitd robberies which are committed by the 
predatory tribes on the frontier of Afghanistan, and which give rise to 
retaliatory wars on the part of the Indian Gorerameat; secondly, that 
the new State of Afghanistan thus enlarged will form a fonnid.ible break¬ 
water to any tide of conquest which may arise to enter India ; thirdly, 
that the want of back-bone which now exists in the Anglo-Indian policy 
will bo supplied by the cession of this territory; and fourthly, that it 
will place on a safer footing than is now the case the futnre succession 
to the tlirono of Afghanistan. Some of these deductions had been ably 
opposed by provious speakers, and therefore he would not enlarge upon 
them. Ho did not agree Uiat the transfer of the Trans-Indus Provinces 
to AfghanisUm would in any way put a stop to the raids and robberies 
which ore now committed on the frontier; for to suppose that, would 
be to forget altogether the character of the Afghans. That character 
is one of turbulence and ti’cacheiy,—at least, such is the conclusiou at 
which most obseiwers have arrived. Moreover, tho present state of the 
Afghans is partly agricultural and partly nomadic, and to expect a 
state of perfect peace in such a community is to aw'ait tho work of 
several centuries. As to tlie alleged want of a settled |>olicy in 
our iiitcriiatioual relations witli Afghanistan, he confessed that he was 
not very well posted in all the reasons which led to the concinsion of 
the various treaties from time to time, and therefore he would not 
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attempt to justify them; nevertlielcss it requii-ed no great insight into 
diplomacy to see that the great result of these treaties is that tlic Indian 
Govenniient arc now itiasters of Peshawar. Major Bell had said that 
the position we are now holding beyond the Indus is, from a military 
point of view, one of weakness and danger, and, more than all, a grievous 
burden to the Indian Exchequer. If it were to be admitted that onr 
present position is one of weakness, it wonld bo for Major Bell to show 
that the accession of strength did not lie in the direction of ad¬ 
vancing rather than of retracing our stops; but the gallant Major 
scomod almost to ignore that part of the question. Rather than 
cede these Trans-Indus Provinces, which had been bought with so 
much blood and treasure, it was a question whether they would not 
strengthen their position by planting their outposts further west- 
wanl. (Hear, hear.) If it bo admitted tliut, from a dnancinl point of 
view, the gnanling of that frontier is one of great cost, it by no moans 
follows that tlie position should be abandoned. Enormous sums are 
spent by the English Parliament, and willingly acquiesced in by the 
nation, iu maiutaiiiiug in a condition of efficiency a powerful fleet for 
the protection of the British Islands from invasion, and the cost is cheer- 
fnlly home because it is felt to be a necessity. The guarding of the 
North-western frontier of India was exactly analogous ; all were inte¬ 
rested in its inaintenanec as a security from attack, and although tlie 
amount speuton this one district might seotn disproportionately large, yet 
it is perfectly justifiable in view of the fact Utat all India is interested iu 
the maintenance of tlio troops m that position for tho protection of the 
whole people. (Hear, hear.) . 

Major EVANS BELL, in replying to tlie observations of previous 
si>eakers, rcinarkctl that as the hour was very late, he wonld not venture 
to analyze them at length. He felt deeply indebted to Dr. Leitner— 
and he was sure the nicctiug wonld share the feeling—for tho valuable 
contribution he ha«l made to the solution of the que.stion by sngges- 
tirins drawn from his almost unrivalled local experience; and great 
hesitation must bo felt in opposing anything which that learned gentle¬ 
man advanced. He was glad that Dr. Leitner did not—as one gcntleinaii 
had done—apply tlie sweejiiiig eiiithet of “ turbulent and treacherous ” 
to the Afghans as a race. Tlie fact was that there is uo sudi thing us 
turbulent and treacherous race. There' is one race—the human race 
—and tnrbulciice and treachery are merely phenomena that appear 
in every tribe and nation in the earlier ]>hases of its civilization. 
However, he wonld prcsnme to say that Dr. Leitner had spoken too 
hopelessly of tlio possibility of a law of succossiou being observed in 
Afghanistan. The succession of the Osmanli family in Turkey had gone 
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on accowling to law for 300 years, anil it was only lately tliat anything 
had been heard of a Bnltan contemplating tlio attempt to rhango tho 
oi'xler. Dr. Leitnor appeared also to think that an increase of Shor AH 
Khan’s tendtories would giro him a corresponding increase of power in 
oppression which he would not scruple to exercise. He must deny that 
assumption entirely, for the cession of the territory would be made on 
our own conditions, and those conditions would increase our power with 
the Ameer, wliich would bo sufficient to curb any sign of oppression ; and 
tlierefore, although he objected to the Ameer of Cabul and tl»e Rajah of 
Cashmere seeking 'increase of territory beyond British bounds, he did 
not feel tho same objection to their increasing the territory they held 
within the limits of legitimate British intlucnce. 

Mr. NOWROZJEE FtJRDOONJEE, in proposing a vote of thanks 
ti) Major Evans Bell for his able and inteix'sting address, said the gallant 
officer had treated this .most important subject with tlic skill its gravity 
demanded. It was a topic of vital and imperial interest, and tho discus¬ 
sion would perhaps induce statesmen to bestow tboiiglit upon it, and it 
might be that a sntisfactoiy solution of the difficulty would thus bo 
discovered. lie believed that a successful solution of tho problem was 
possible, although on former occasions the British interpositiou in 
Afghan affairs had been attended with .disastrous consequences. 

His Highness Prince ISKANDAR AHMED KHAN BARIK- 
ZE Y said that as he was an Afghan, and the qne.stion wliicli they had been 
discussing was tho succession to the tltrone of his country, he thought 
it his duty, even at that late hour, to explain some ]>uints which seemed 
to iiecid clearing up. In attempting this, ho woidd ask tlic forbearance 
of his hearci-s, as ho was not sufficiently acquaiiit<‘d witli the English 
languiigc to spoiik with fluency. Now, on the {mint raised of tho succes¬ 
sion of the sons of Shcr Ali Khan, the meeting was aware that every 
country has its own laws aud customs rc*gar<ling suooessum to the throne. 
P'or instance, iu Europe the eldest son of the reigning monarch is held 
to be the legitimate heir to the throne; iu Turkey the eldest membej' 
of the reigning family is the heir; but in Afghanistan it is the son of 
tho mother who stands highest in rank, no matter whetlier he bo eldest 
()T joungest bom of the Ainoor. Seeing that every Mussulman is 
allowed four wives, it may easily happen that the first wife may not be 
of so good a family as either one of tho others, yet tho husband may 
have issue from all, and consequently the children of the first and second 
wives may bo older than those of the third luid fourth. But tho Ameer 
generally elects his heir from the wife of tho most noble family. For 
that reason bo thought the Ameer Shcr Ali Khan was quite right in tho 
choice he has made—viz., his youngest son, Abduulah Jan, whose laothoi^ 
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is ttc daughter of Sirdar Ameer Afzul Khan, the cousin of Ameer Slier 
Ali Khau, and the eldest of all the present Koyal Family. The mother- 
in-law of Slier All Khan is the niece of Ameer Dost Mohammed Khan. 
Slier Ali Khan hasdoiiconlyjust what his father did, for the AinoorDost 
Mohammed Khan appointed his son, Sirdar Ghoolaiii Hydcr Khan, his 
heir, and after his death. Slier .\li Kli.an ; while he had other three sons 
older than both of those, but these latter being from mothers of lower 
caste, they were excluded from the succession. lie therefore strongly 
urged tliat it was not right tn accuse Slier Ali Khan of having done 
wrong in the appointment he has made. Would it not be better for the 
English Government to forbear any interference between the Ameer and 
his choice of successors, and maintain those friendly relations that have 
existed, waiting the result of death, or other events, to see whether the heir 
will have sufficient weight, by ngc and cai>acity to govern, to maintain 
himself on the throne? Tlie eldest son of the Ameer—Yacoob Khan 
—has for his mother tlic daughter of Snadnt Khan, of Lalpoora, 
and the sister of that Noroso Khan hy whose instigation Major 
Macdonald was killed near Pshur. Yacoob Khan, after being once for¬ 
given for absconding from the capital and beguiling many chieftains to 
accompany him to an unsuccessful attack on the town of Candahar, went 
to another town, Herat, and took it, ennsing thereby the death of the 
most devoted Sirdar Fateh Mohammed Khiui, the son of the well-known 
Akbar Khan, mul his son; and Yacoob Khan still remains the direst 
rebel to his father. Moreover, while taking Herat, he accused his fatlier 
of incredulity and infidelity towards his own secluded semi-fanatic 
followers, on the ground that he was in friendship witli England, and 
thereby was gaining partizans to his impious career. With regard 
to tlie suggestion that Slier Ali Klian is not able to keep the Khyber 
Pass free and iiuiet for all comers, it is quite impossible for him 
or the English Government to do so ; bccau.sc one end of the pass is in 
one jurisdiction, and the other in anotlicr, and consequently when maraud¬ 
ing Khyberees have robbed and murdered at one eud, they at once fly to 
the other; and so on interclmugiiig. If, then, tlie British Government, 
with all its wealtli and prowess, is incapable of maintaining order, how 
can it be expected that a smaller state can do it ? And how much 
greater must die difficulty be when the ruler is not allowed to subdne tlie 
iieutrul tribes existing between Afghanistan and the English dominionsJ 
As to “ eoiiquering ” Afghanistan—as is currently suggested in the Eng¬ 
lish press—ho Ihouglit, firstly, Uiat it might be found that conquering 
Afghanistan might not prove to ho so easy a task as some seemed to 
Biqipose; and, secondly, he was curious to know, supiwsing Afghanistan 
eoiiquercd, who would retain possessiou of it ? If the British Govern- 
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mont kept an array there, it would cost tlicm twenty times more than 
Afghanistan is worth, and tlioro would be endless woj'fai’e of tlie most 
vexatious kind. Hence tlio proposal to occupy Afghanistan in order to 
meet the Russian advance on India he doeraed impracticable, and, oven 
if practicable, it would be unwise; because there would not bo sufficient 
time to secure the fricndsliip and alliance of the Afghans, or to calm the 
natural animosity and resentment they would feel; and in such a case, 
should the British Goveniment come in contact witli an invading enemy, 
no certainty could be given that the Afghans would not at once seize 
the opportunity to revolt. (Applause.) 

Dr. LKTTNER, in seconding tlie vote of tlianks to Major Bell, 
remarked that the thanks of the meeting were also due to the Prince 
Iskandor Khan for the explanations with which he had favoured 
them. (Hear, hear.) 

• A vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by Mr. HunRvcHUSD 
CiiiKTAMoy, seconded by Captain Palmer, was passed unanimously, and 
having been acknowledged, the proceedings terminated. 


Our Indian Difficulties: The Way Out of Them; and a 
Few Words of Warning to Investors in Indian Funds 
and Raiheays. 

Paper by Robert II. Elliot, Esq., 

READ AT THE MEETING HELD AT THE WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, 
FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 15, 1S7A 

E. B. EASTWICK, Esg,, C.B., ix the Chair, 

A COKFERENOB of gcntlemcn, members of the East India Association, 
and others interested in tlie affairs of India, was held at the Westmin¬ 
ster Palace Hotel, on Friday evening, May 15, 1874, under the presi¬ 
dency of E. B. Eastwick, Esq., C.B. ; and amongst those present were 
Prince Iskaiidar Ali Khan, Sir George Douglas, M.P., Major-General 
W. F. Marriott, General Richardson, Col. French, Col. Briggs, Col. E. 
Hemcry, Col. Daniel, Lieut.-Col. M'Malion, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. J. T. 
Wood, Mr. William Dent, Mr. George Foggo, Mi-. J. Oucliterlony, Mr. 
Juland Danvers, Mr. B. F. Hall, Mr, J. H. Lassalle, Mr. R, C. Bostock, 
Dr. Gillespie, Rev. J. Long, Mr. J. D. Macalistcr, Mr. W. Dunn, Captain 
Bridges, Mr. A. M. Bose, Mr. Nowrozjee Fui-doonjcc, Mr. C. Moenac- 
shaja, Mr. Venkatakrishnania Naidu, Jlr. N. Subraliinanyam, Mr. P. 
RaUiaveln Chetti, Mr. Kalb Alii Khan, Mr. F. R. Vicajee, Mr. A. C. 
Mitra, Captain W. C. Palmer (Hon. Secretary), &c. 
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Tie CHAIRMAN, in opening tlopi-occodings, observed that it might 
truly bo said that there never was a time when this country was in so 
high a state of prosperity as at present; and it was devoutly to bo 
wished that the saute thing could Ive said of the country which would 
form the subject of consideration at the present meeting. Unfortunately, 
however, while they had in England the bright side of Uio picture, in 
India they had Uio very darkest side; in England it is feasting, in India 
it is faniinc. In the midst of our unparalleled prosperity at home, it was 
well not to forget the less fortunaftc circumstances of other parts of the 
empire ; and he was glad to say he thought tihis_ was really being done in 
res]K 3 ct of India, for it was gratifying to know that the English people 
were inanife.sting a largely iucren-sed interest in the welfare and prosperity 
of that great dependency; and this was evidenced by the large subscrip¬ 
tions which they have been making to mitigato and relieve tlie Indian 
famine. Hie gentleman who would aildress them that evening (Mr, 
Elliot) had probably given his subscription to this fund, and he now pur- 
poscil giving what, perhaps, would bo the more valuable •contribution of 
tlio two—viz., a contribution of ideas as to wliat should be done to benefit 
India in the future, to secure hoi- against the recurrence of such calamities 
as those by which she is at present afflicte<i, and to remove the difficulties 
which are associated with the British govonimcnt of the conntiy. He 
bolieveil the East India Association would cordially receive and appro- 
eiute Mr. Elliot’s subscription, and it was to be hoped tliat the gentlemen 
present wonhl snbscrihc their own ideas after the address had been deli- 
vure<l, in order to assist in solving the grave problem which had fallen to 
the lot of the English people—how to bemtfit Bidin, to develop her re¬ 
sources, and to inise her to a condition of prosperity .and oontsnt. (Hear.) 

Mr. ELLIOT then proceeded to rend the following address;— 

Wliocver wishes to raaTce the lightest step towards enforcing the 
must important facts couuectod with India, must not oply have,'to use an 
Eastern saying, the perseverance of a crow, the endurance of a vnltnre, 
and the audacity of a woman, but should, in my humble opinion, endoa- 
vonr, if ]Kissible, to follow that method of treatment which n careful 
judge employs when summing up a case into which many side issues, 
or much matter of secondary value, have "been imported. You will re- 
iiiember, for instance, 1 may remark by way of illustration, how the 
Lord Chief Ju.sticc, when commencing to sura up the notorions Tich- 
Imruc ease, fixed the attention of the jury on the leading principle by which 
they should mainly be governed 'if they wished to form a sound conclu¬ 
sion as to the identification of one .individual from another. Personal 
identity they were not to attach very much importance to, becanso one 
imui bad often been mistaken for another. Evidence of recollection he 
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also cautioned them against, bccansu a man maj* easily loam particulars 
of the life of another, and even as regards very trivial circumstances. 
Finally, he fixed their attention on that grand difference between one 
man and another which can never lie—that mental difference which, 
more than anything else, distingnishes one man from another—the 
evidence as to Roger Tichborne’s thoughts, feelings, and entire inner 
oonscionsnesB, ns shown in his life, which life, with all its thoughts, 
feelings, and passions, ho had left abundant evidence of in letters written, 
in the, fnll confidence of his licart, to at least two of his correspondents. 
And so, in looking attentively on India, with the view of seeing o>ir way 
ont of the difficulties that arise ont of our connection with Uiat vast 
region, we must search out, first of all, that leading fact which governs 
the entire snbject, nnd having once found that grand principle, we mnst 
keep it firmly in view, and subordinate to it every other consideration 
which might tend to divert our attention. 

And how, before stating w-hat that lending principle is, let me 
briefly say what onr Indian difficulties consist of, ns it is of evident 
advantage to have thorn at the outset grouped clearly before the mind's 
eye. ; 

Firstly, then, there is the fact that India, with all her people thnist 
on Uie soil for their solo means of support, is exactly in the position 
Uiat Ireland was before the famine, and iu the same position that Ireland 
wonid be now had shc-not had America to fall back on. 

II. There is the poverty of the country, which is clearly shown 
from the fact that, from a population and area about cqnal to all the Eui'o- 
pcon conntries, less Russia, there can, at the most, only be raised a re- 
ycunc some twenty millions less than what, with her greatest ease, is 
raised in England alone. 

III. Yon have the financial difficnlties, which thongh no doubt 
largely increased by sheer waste and extravagance, have mainly arisen 
from the glaringly insane attempt to govern on Englisli principles with 
the aid of Asiatic revenues. 

IV. You have the political difficulties which arise from the fact that, 
from the proximity of Russia to our northern frontier, our hands would 
bo seriously embarrassed in the event of our having any difficulty in 
Europe in which Russia was concerned. 

V. There is the difficulty, that we all see mnst arise, of keeping up 
the supply of English soldiers for Indio, in consequence of high labour 
rates here, and the rapid extension of facilities for emigration to onr 
numerous colonies. 

VI. We have the difficulties that must arise from onr having a 
population wind), os the land becomes more and more snb-divid«l, and 
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tho soil more and more exlmnstcd, mnst bccomo, relatively to tlicir 
number, poorer and poorer. 

Til. We have the diflicnltics that must arise from the fact that, 
while the Icndcru of thcao impoverished itiattses have no share of 
jiolitical power, they liavc caught from ns that .spirit of inquiry which 
has, of late years, ventetl itself against their ancient religioit—a 
circumstance which any one acquainted with the most rudimentary 
historical facts must jwreoive to bo the sure precursor of an inquiry 
into the justice of our governing India in the wny_we do at present. 

Till. Wo have tho anxieties and political difficulties that naturally 
arise, not so much out of tho fact dint we have already allowed tlte In¬ 
dian Govcminciit to incur liabilities to the amount of about 280,000,000/. 
sterling, as to tho fact that all but a trifling per-contage of this sura is 
held by Englishmen, while the financial existence of the empire on which 
we hare staked this hngc sum depends on the fortuitous circumstance 
that wi! are still able to force opium on the Chinese. 

IX. We have the fact that, with the exception of lands irrigated by 
muddy river water, tho people of India, in consequence of tho small ma¬ 
nuring facilities at their command, ore not living on the interest^ but on the 
capital of tho soil. And as the jxipulation increases, and the proportion 
of cattle to the cultivated land diminishes (which it must do ns die 
pasture lands are encroncliod on), this is an evil which must necessarily 
become more and more aggravated ns time advances. 

Lastly, but by no means leastly, we have the fact that, judging from 
the experience of the past, wo may reasonably expect a famine some¬ 
where in India once every^ three years ; and we have die certain fact that, 
ns the jxipnlation becomes, relatively to its numbers, poorer and poorer, 
each successive famine most be more costly than the lost. 

8uch, then, gentlemen, arc the lending difficulties that rise before ns 
in quick succession os we surrey the position with reference to India and 
our connection with that immense group of countries; and I need hardly 
say tliat to enter fully into n consideration of all these difficulties would 
require, not one short, but many long lectures. But it fortunately 
hapjiena that the key to the first is also the key to all, or nearly all, tlie 
roronining difficulties; and so completely is diat the case, that, when 
once that point is snccessfiilly attacked, you will have before you a clear 
view of the way—and, ns far as I can see, the only way—in which die 
future government of India can be established on a firm foundation,—I 
moiin the prosperity of the people. 

j\nJ now for the careful consideration of this first point—this grand 
difficulty of providing for a population which, if our present policy remains 
unchanged, is destined soon to be for beyond the resources of the empire. 
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Some time ago, wliea I happened to meet an acquaintance who had 
been much in the Blast, our conrersation naturally fell on our Indian 
difficnltieB, and, iu especial, on the dangers certain to arise in these 
regions from over-population. My acquaintance being a man of a prac¬ 
tical turn of mind, dismissed the whole subject thus : " Tltc natural con- 
“ dition of India,” ho said, ” is one of war, pestilence, and famine, and 
” if you choose to take charge of a country like that, mid interfere with the 
“ course of nature, you must take the consequences. You liavc put an end 
“ to war, introduced all_^sorts of means for arresting pestilence, and now,” ho 
plaintively added, ” you are going to stop tlie olTecls of the famines.” 
Hero ho paused, full of disgust witii the country, and of melancholy fore¬ 
bodings os to its probable fate under our lifc-couserviug rule. Let me 
go on for him, and point out that we have stopped Suttee, legalized the 
re-marriage of widows, forbiilden infimticide, stopped human sacrifices, for¬ 
bidden religious suicides, put on end to the Thugs, fallen with extraor¬ 
dinary vigour on tigers, wolves, and pantliors, and now it seems tliat we 
are even going to turn our attention to those venomous snakes which, 
however objectionable iu tlieniselvcs, at least did what they could towards 
at once aiding to maintain the balance of nature and lightening the 
difficulties of our Lidiau rule. Bo that, if wo except the loss of a few 
millions who have perished in famines within the last twelve years, we 
have preserved Hindus as carefully as a rich man preserves his pheasants; 
and the result of all this is that you have got a population iu India aggro¬ 
gating, at the least, about 240,000,000, and which has, on high authority, 
been spoken of as 250,000,000, and in our own dominions we have a popu¬ 
lation of about 191,000,000, averaging upwards of 200 to tlic square mile. 
Now, this population bas been so entirely thrown on the soil, that I find 
that in Bengal, according to the Inspector-General of Begistration of that 
region, it is probable that only 5 per cent, of the adult males ai-e em¬ 
ployed as artisans, properly so called. The land, tlien, being the only re¬ 
source of the people, it is inqiortant to inquire what it consists of, for it 
obviously conveys no information to say that the ]>opalation is at B4 i 
much to the squai’C mile if a large undefined proportion of the country 
consists of uncnltirable land. Now, it is a melancholy fact that, though 
it is 117 years since the battle of Plassey was fought, no one can tell 
you what Bengal consists of, and no one is therefore able to say what 
the natural increase on her 67,000,000 have to depend for their suste¬ 
nance. And yet the officials of India have spent immense sums in col¬ 
lecting and printing statistics. They can tell you what the population 
amounts to, and the numbers that have died from fammo throughout 
India within the last twelve years; they are buried to the cars 
amongst piles of gaol records, and can almost tell you exactly whenever 
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risen to np^rards of 357,000,000. Now it is very important that we 
should, in forming an opinion as to whether India (considering that her 
population is all on the soil) is not nlreudy fnlly populated, take into 
consideration the habits of iho peojde; for to any one who has lived 
amongst them it is perfectly ovidoat that you will never hear much of 
over-population till you arc overwhelmed by it. Were the habits of the 
people of India like those here, you would very soon be conscious of it; 
that yon are not so, is owing to the fact that they can support life on 
the scantiest fare—that they divide and sub-divide the land, and 
snp]iort poor relatives, wlio in this country would be left to choke 
conutlcss poor-houses. But to all this there must be an end, ami, 
tliongh yon might be able to defer it for a short tituc by emigra¬ 
tion to Bnrmali, an end that we ought, if we had full statistics, to 
be able to calculate with almost inathematical accuracy. You must, 
then, it is clear, if yon wish to conduct your Indian affairs with ordinary 
prndeucc, nntieijiate these diffienities of orer-|H>pulation, and prepare 
now to provide some means of relief, cither by emigration or by maim- 
faciures, which will partly supply occupation for the surplus population, 
bnt iiiaudy do for Lidia all that nianufuctnres iiave done for England— 
viz., create that general pnrcha.siiig |>nwer and that accnmulated wealth 
out of which all Uiiiigs can be created that a iiatioii needs. Now, tho 
relief you can possibly look to from the former source is absolutely 
iusigiiilicant, and for rcitsons so obvious that I need not take up your 
time by entering into them. Yon are, therefore, tlirown back almost 
entirely on manufactures 5 for, though at one time, and before the 
Bengal census was taken, I thought that we could, by irrigation, solve 
all our Indian diiUcaltics, I now too plainly sco that, from tho 
stupciiJons number of her people, the prospects of their rapid increase, 
mid from our having set out so late in the day towards doing some¬ 
thing to provide for these gigantic masses, from the slow rate at which 
irrigation must progress, and the iinmerons diflicultics that in Northern 
India have been recently brought to light regarding it—tho difficulties 
arising from that saline efflorescence which, by producing sterility in tho 
soil, renders irrigation worse than useless; tlio expense of the drainage 
necessary to neutralize those effects—the difficulties, again, that this would 
bring about by causing destructive floods; the very' serious and nitherto 
almost unnoticed evils that arise from the imddling of the soil undi!r 
certain conditions too leiigtliy to enter into licrc ; tho evils, again, tliat 
this entails on the climate ; and, far above all, the political dangers tliat 
would arise from our adding to our already cnomoos Lidian liabilities; 

.—I now too plainly see, from all tliese considerations, that however 
much we may reasonably be expected to do in the way of irrigation, and 
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liowcTor much, we might liave efifectcd witli it had wo bonded the couiitry 
over to Sir Arthur Cotton in good time, and spent on irrigation and 
canals three-fourths of what we havo spent on railways, wo cannot now 
look to it for afTording more tlian a certain degree of mitigation to tlie 
numerous difficulties wo have to contend witli. So that we arc tlirown 
back on the well-known truism—namely, that in any agricultural country 
which is fully populated, or where tlie population is of such dimensions 
that there is a pro8i>ect of its soon overrunning tlie resources of the soil, 
you most either emigrate or manufacture; nud as in India you cannot 
look to emigration, you must eitlier inauufoetare or drift on to a period 
when, from sheer over-population and the cost of frequent famines, it will 
be impossible for us to carry on the administration of tlio country. 
This, tlien, is tbo grand fact which, in all our speculations as regards 
these vast mosses of pauper jieasauts, you must never for one moment 
lose sight of, and to which evcrytliiiig must be distinctly subordinated. 
Tin's grand leading point having been clearly established, let me now 
proceed to show how alone manufactures can be introduced into India. 

Briefly, then, tlicre is only one way, and that is, to compel your Man¬ 
chester men to send some of their capital and younger sous to India, to 
do there what younger sons liave done in our numerous colonies; to 
compel, in short, your Manchester ineu to em]iIoy some of their capital 
in India by the simple process of imiMsing a gradually (I say gradually, 
because notliiug ciui be more obviously mischievous than sudden changes 
in such matters) increasing import duty on Mauchester goods, with the 
distinctly declared intention of raising it ultimately to a prohibitive 
tarifiT, to the end tliat India may not only be turned into a manufacturing 
country for itself, but, in a great measure, for all Asia and Eastern 
Africa. At first sight, this may seem a startling idea, but do not 
reject it because it is apparently novel, for observe how tlie idea of pro¬ 
viding for a population by manufactures comprises that simplicity of 
conception and nnivcrsality of application which is recognized as an 
axiom amongst scientific speculators. Do not, 1 repeat, reject it because 
it is Corel, for observe what grand (lolitical and social results would 
necessarily arise out of the establishment of little Anglo-led manufac¬ 
turing colonics. Iiook at the geographical position of India. It lies 
projectcil, like a gigantic wedge driven into the most central point of the 
Eastern seas. Imagine British trade and mannfactures—English manu¬ 
factures with English capital—firmly planted on that vast central penin¬ 
sula, and is it not evident to any one that wo should then command tlio 
Eastern os completely as we now do the 'Western Hemisphere ? How often 
has Manchester capital and energy sought a wider field ! Here at last, 
if wc could only educate her into seeing it, it lies clearly before her, and 
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to an extent exceeding the' irildcst dreams of tlie possible. But Oiis is 
far from being all. Glanccfor one momoiit at the- political and financial 
rcsnits that would arise from-the establishment of these little'colonies— 
the identity of interest between ns. and the N'atires, andl thoft real inter¬ 
course so much to he wished for; the increase of cmiitontment, the 
decrease of armies, the increase of overytliing- that is included in, the- 
word cirilixation, of everything tliat can decrease the luixieties and odd 
to the comforts' of life. But before continuing to enlarge on the 
numerous advantages that crowd before the mind’s eye, it may be-as well 
to point out the practicability of tlic whole scheme’. 

And here it is fortunate-that I shall neither havo lo take wp much ef 
your time, nor speculate on remote-contingencies; for not only have the 
capabilities of the country far mill-work been already proved by the suc¬ 
cess of tlw e?dsting mills, but we are able to point readily to numerous 
spots where cotton and endless water-power can be found within easy 
reach of each other. To enumerate all those spots would be entirely 
unnecessary, but I feel sura that T shall not bo uivduly trespassing on 
your paticuco if I briefly enunwrato tho watercourses which, from the 
anients or weirs- scattered over tliem, liave water-jmwer quite ready to he 
applied to mills without any oxiieuso to signify. In the south, then, 
there arc tlic Colleroon and the Cniivcry rivers ; further north, the 
Kislna and Godavery Deltjis; the Mahniiuddeo, Braminy, Bytnmee, 
Scx>banrccka, Cossye-^ the Jour, the Grand Ganges, the Lower Ganges, 
and the Agra Canals, the East and West Jnmna, the -Poonm 
works, the Bavee (in the Punjanb), and the Sirlund, and numerous 
smaller works ; while the celebrated Hingiinghant cottoiit could easily be 
brought down the Godavery and spsin at tlse Barriers, and, when the 
navigation of that river is coinpleteit, could os easily be conveyed 
to the coast st a very small expense. Anotlier spot, I may also meutiou, 
is the well-known Gairsoppa Falls, where there is unlimited water-power, 
though there would btf some expense in diverting it. Of -water-power, 
then, there is no end; labour is abundant; and European skill and 
energy, accompanied with an active demand, will soon improve tlie 
general average of Indian eotton np to a standard high enough for any 
kind of mill-work. 

Let me now turn your attention for a few minutes to a brief con¬ 
sideration of some of the social mid jiolitical advantages that would 
necessarily arise if we once turned India into a mannfnctnring and tiianu- 
facture-exporting country. 

Some little time back, a Native of India—who Lad just been deliver¬ 
ing a lecture on “ Tlie Personal Bearing of Europeans towards Natives,” 
in wliich he sho-wed, and proposed me.-ins for legally . redressing, a 
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number of the evils that naturally arose out of the situation in India— 
asked me what I thought of his lecture. “ Mr. Nowrozjce,” I re¬ 
plied, “we English are a practical nation, and the great thing to be 
“ done is to fill the people’s stomachs ns full as ever you can, and never 
“ you mind the rest. If you can fill tlie stomachs of the people, they 
“ can easily put up, as we ourselves have done, with all sorts of unju-st 
“ laws and regulations; if you cannot, you will be little the belter for all 
“ the laws and regulations that might be showered down from heaven.” 
Now, observe tliat these little manufacturing centres will not only fill 
the belly, but will tend to remove, or reduce to a minimum, all those 
social evils and those bars to intercourse which at present exist. By 
your cotton manufactures you will employ a considerable number of the 
people, while your example will improve tlieir energy and general capa¬ 
bilities. With these cotton mills will arise works for tlie supply and 
repair of machinery ; from the wealth arising therefrom, yon will be 
able, by boiTOwing in the country itself or through non-guarantecd 
companies, to extend that canal and railway system which, with the aid 
of a strong purchasing power in the people, will lift yon clean out of tlie 
reach of famines, and, in short, do nil those things for India that manu¬ 
factures have done for England. And now let us see bow this method 
of filling the stomachs of the people w'll meet those social and political 
difficulties so justly complained of by Mr. Nowrozjee in that lecture 
of his I have alluded to ; I mean those difficulties that arise from 
tlie fact that, in consequence of there being small necessity for inter¬ 
course between us and the people, they do not know enough about us, 
and we do not know enough about them; difficulties which, mainly from 
the nearness of England to India, far from havmg a tendency to lessen, 
have an evident tendency to increase. Now, nothing could be more 
valuable for us and them than something that would remove the want of 
a common understanding ; and it seems hardly too much to say that you 
can look for no genuine and lasting social and political progress in India till 
the interests of the Natives and the English out there are rendered dis¬ 
tinctly identical. How comes it, let mo ask, that you will always hear 
the Natives speak well of our merchants? The fact simply is, that buyer 
and seller usually like to keep on good terms with each other, and you 
have, tlierefore, tlie interconrse that leads to good-will. Or, to take 
another instance, on which I am very competent to speak, let us look at 
the relations between the Natives and the planters of Mysore, whose land 
is for the most part surrounded by villages. Exceptions there were, of 
course; but we had a natural wish to be on good terms with our neigh¬ 
bours, and they, for many reasons, liked to be on good terms with us. 
We saw a great deal of one another at work, out shooting, and in a< 
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variety of ways. And wliat waR the rcsnlt? AVell, for my part, I can • 
say that I can look back upon ray intercourse with tlie pcojile as one of 
the pleasantest and most gratifying ciicnicstaucos in ray life, and, if I 
were not afraid of taking up too ranch of your time, I could give yon 
numerous instances of the good-will and friendliness of tlie people towards 
myself a\id my planting neighbours, which would show you unmistak¬ 
ably that there is no obstacle to our getting on perfectly well with tlio 
people of India, if only we had more extended opportunities of inter¬ 
course. Now, what merchants and planters have done in a small way 
cotton mannfiicturcTS will be able to do in a much'larger way. They 
will have s natural interest in being on friendly terms with tlie people, 
and the enormous political results tliat will follow require only to be 
alluded to to come home to every one’s imagination. To go, of course, 
into all the probable results—as, for instance, the spread, not of those 
evidences of ora: civilization which we have been endeavouring to plaster 
on from without, but a self-reliant civilization rising from within, the 
march in the direction towards representative institutions, for the simply 
reason that Anglo-Saxons will not long remain without them, the 
probable spread of our religion amongst all the lower non-Mussulman 
classes ha India, and the many other points that rise rajtidly before us-- 
would take up too much of our time. But there arc two results it is 
impossible to avoid alluding to at gi-eater length. I mean, firstly, the 
political result that would accrue to us in Europe in any quarrel in 
which Russia might be concenied; secondly, the grand financial result 
that would follow from the fact that, if we really content the people of 
India, we may do with far fewer English troops. 

As to the first iioint, we are all aware that Russia has taken up a 
position on our northern frontier which has had the effect of bringing 
India distinctly within the range of European politics. Borne people 
dread her arrival there, and are calleil Kussophobists, while oUiers 
welcome her approach, as the arrival of a European Government gene¬ 
rally means all that passes under the name of civilization. 

Now, there cannot be tlie slightest doubt that, as tilings stand at pre- ■ 
sent, and supposing that there is to be no change in our general policy 
in India, Uio Russophobist party, as they are called, are perfectly 
right. I do not for one moment venture to conjecture what would 
happen in India in the event of a Russian demonstration on our northern 
frontier, nor, indeed, is it necessary for my purpose to suppose that a 
Russian attack on India would meet with the smallest chance of success. 

It is quite sufficient to point to tliis evident fact—namely, that if we 
ventured to fire a shot at tlie Russians in any European quarrel, we, instead 
of being able to send troops to Europe as we did in the Crimean War, 
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would rather require to send fresh troops to India, In any case, it is per¬ 
fectly certain tliat, by nicnucin^ our northern frontier, and nuikigii even the 
show of a descent on India, they cnnld put us to such uu innnenKc ex¬ 
pense 08 would seriously embarrass the finances of our Kastern Eiujiire. 
bupposing, Uicii, as 1 did just now, that our geucral policy is to remain 
unchanged, tliere cannot be the slightest doubt that our military iKisition 
m Europe and our general prospects in India are euomiously afl'ecU'd by 
the approach of the liussiaus. On the other band, if by the aid of 
manufactures we choose to tether the jteoiilc of India by the teeth, and 
show the better classes that we are leading them on towards n high 
state of prosperity, we may not only laugh at the Russians, but 
heartily welcome the progress of their rule throughout Central Asisu 

And now for a few remarks on the second j>oiut—the fiimnciul I'elief 
that would accrue to Indian revenues from the employment of the people 
in manufactures. Let mo tell you a story. In 171a a number of the 
people of Kilmarnock joined the Pretender; in his son could 

not get a man from tliat part of Ayrehire, and for the siini>le reason 
that, since his fatlier's attempt, the people had tak<>u to niakiug night- 
eaps. Now, that is a vei-y good illustration of the fact that people who 
are occupied in any thriving trade are not fond of fighting; or, if they do 
fight, it will more probably be, not to strive with a, strong, but to 
trample on some very feeble people. For, look bow trade lias tamed 
our old Bntish pride—bow wc weakly yield to xVniuricn, and allow our¬ 
selves to be baulked by Russia, and are reduced to content oui'selves 
with keeping up some delusions of glory by rusliing occasiouuUy into 
contests with slug-armed savages, and showering ou the conquerors of 
the humblest curs in creation those high military honours which, in 
days gone by, were reseiwed for the victors in some more noble strife. 
But I need not contiunc to slay the slain; the conclusion is obvious. 
Occupy tlie people with thriving manufactures, and you will arrive at 
the grand financial result of being able to do away witli a large piu- 
portion of that army which, I need hardly remind you, weighs so 
heavily on-the finances of India. 

And now for some concluding remarks. If it is true, or even aj>- 
proximately so, that the available lands of India may he taken at half of 
its entire area; that the |M)pulation is, practically speaking, ulnmt 400 to 
the square mile, and is increasing at n rate equal to tlint of any Euro¬ 
pean country; and if it is also a fact tliat the people are so poor that, 
from sheer want of adequate purchasing power, they are liable to famine, 
we may ahnost say, at a»iy moment,—then it is quite evident that this 
glorious Indian Empire of our.s, this most brilliant jewel in the British 
crown, is, in reality, the Ireland of 1346 mnltiplied by about thirty, 
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and williont an America to fall back on. In a word, it ia evident that ; 
onr Indian Empire contains all the elements of decay; and that this 
decay mnst soon come to a head is too painfully apparent. How alone 
we can arrest it I have shown; whether it will pay to arrest it is a matter 
for the British nation to determine. But do not let ns drift on in a state 
of uncertainty any longer. Make up your mind one way or tlie other, 
for there is no middle course that any one can suggest. You are bound to 
one of these two lines of ix>licy: you should either resolve to spend not 
a shilling more in the country than you can help, and do what little may 
be possible towards paying ofif debt with the view df being able to retire 
with the least possible loss when you arc no longer able to pay your way, 
or you must provide for the people with the aid of manufactures, and in 
the way I have pointed out. And, when making up your min<l as to her 
whole case, do not for one moment lose sight of that grand fact I have 
insisted on at the commencement of this lecture—the fact that, in any 
fully populated country where you cannot emigrate, you must eitlier 
manufacture or drive on into the midst of the most awful calamities. 

Suffer me, in conclusion, to offer a few remarks on onr Indian debt, 
and a few words of warning to those who have blindly put faith in Indian 
securities—remarks which, I trust, will tend to strengthen the cogency of 
my arguments in favour of starting manufactures in India. What then, 
let me ask, if wo g<j on in our present groove, is to become of these huge 
Indian liabilities, which already amount to the enormous sum of about , 
280,000,000/. 7 And the dangers connected witli these liabilities, re¬ 
member, are not only likely to lead to largo money loss, but to 
serious internal discard here. The determination of the Chinese 
to protect their home-grown opium—and a detennination, remember, 
tliat may any day be carried into effect—would simply mean bank¬ 
ruptcy. Now, we have it inferentially declared, from the fact of a 
British guarantee being distinctly refused for the last loan, that 
there is no such thing as an Imperial guarantee for any portion 
of our Indian liabilities. It is, of course, extremely comfortable to 
suppose that if the worst came to the worst, England would |)ay; but 
supposing things wont wrong in India, the lower and middle classes would 
simply turn round and say, “ You people of the upper classes have dug 
“ this pit for yourselves, and you must take tlic consequences. We 
have never been consulted about this debt, and we know nothing what- 
“ ever about it. You have been plainly told that there is no Imperial 
“ guarantee, and we arc no more responsible to yon than we are to the 
“ holders of Turkish or Sj)anigh bonds. If there is an available bal- 
“ ance after paying for tlio nccesisary expenses of the Indian adminis- 
“ tration, you shall have your interest; bat if the country falls short 
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■“ from famines, or war, or tlie failure of opium, wo arc, of coarse, 
“ extremely sorry, but cannot help yon. You have had a higher rate of 
“ interest than you could have got in the English funds, and you chose 
“ to accept it as sufficiently high to cover the risks you incun’ed, 
“ and if you have under-estimated the risks, it is your own fault, 
“ and you must make the best of it you can.” That, 1 am quite sure, 
would be the view taken by the middle and lower class voters, and 
probably by the whole mass of non-share and fund-holders. For, though 
it may be alleged that the investors in Indian securities have been lured 
into believing that if things went wrong England would come to the 
rescue, and lured ■ into the belief by men in high office—by Sir Hobert 
Peel in his speech of 1842; by Mr. Bright, who quoted his opinions 
without one word of dissent; by Sir Charles Wood (Lord Halifax), in 
1859, who said tliat ” if we take away Indian revenues, we incur not 
“ merely a moral, but a positive liability;” by Lord SUiiley, on the 
8:une occasion, who asked whether “ it would be morally possible for this 
“ country to repudiate tlie Indian debt without shaking its own credit 
and, finally, by Lord Salisbury, who is reported to have said, only the 
other day, that he thought “ the question of a gnarmitoo was a question 
“ rather of words, because he hod never been able to contemplate a state 
of things in which the credit of England could exist after the debt of 
” India was repudiateil—though all these things may be alleged, the 
general public would simply respond by the argument caveat emptor, and 
disclaim all responsibility for the vague and unsanctioned assurances 
which successive statesmen have taken upon themselves to utter in 
the Houses of Parliament. And if the fund-holders complain, further, 
that they have been encouraged to part with their money owing to the 
fact that trnstees, without special direction, have been, by Act of Par¬ 
liament, empowered to invest in Indian securities, the taxpayer here 
would equally decline to be bound because people hod chosen to con¬ 
strue the Act in qnestion into an actnol responsibility on the part of the 
British nation. Now, all tliese considerations, accompanied by a careful 
estimate of the entire situation, surely justify ns in coming to the con¬ 
clusion that it is a serious question for trustees and people of small 
means whether they should not avoid Indian investments. As a trustee, 
I have felt it to be my duty to recommend that money should not be 
invested iu Indian securities, and I know men of lung experience 
who are quietly getting their money into safer quartei-s. One thing is 
certain, and that is, that no one, after the refusal of an Imperial guar¬ 
antee for the lost loan, can plead ignorance as to tlie revenues of India 
being the sole security for her liabilities; and it is equally certain tliat if 
furllier iuaiia are made to India, the risks of the existing holders will bo 
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cnormonsly increaswl, and their property ovontnally depreciated in valno. 
Tlio holders of Indian soenrities shnnld, tliereforo, at once endeavour to 
obtain an Imperial jtiiarantce on the best terms they can, or endeavour to 
obtain the slight advantage of a preferential claim over subsequent cre¬ 
ditors, or at least firmly resist all additions to the debt. And if an Imperial 
guarantee cajinot be ol)tiuuc<l,then I have no hesitation in saying that tliose 
who cannot affonl to inenr risks should invest in other qnartere. Should, 
however, nildition to <lobt be arrested, or a preferential guarantee ob- 
tainetl, it may, iierhaps, bo worth while for those who can afford to incur 
risks to cnusitler that these are sufficiently covered*by the higher rate of 
interest obtainable. 

One word more. India, as held up to the British nation iti the 
light it has been fur years past—held up as a country financially 
sound—hold up in Parliament by the late Government as a 
country with good creilit, while her credit really consists in a firm 
belief that if things go wrong, England will pay,—is simply a 
piece of iin|Kisluro only to bo a]»proachetl by the great Tichbome 
case. But that broke'down at last, tlinuk Hcarcn; and I do not 
yet despair that the greatest piece of imposture that was ever passed off 
on a crctluhms and ignorant nation will brenk down too. One thing 
is certain, and that is, that, a.ssnming that there is to be no change in our 
general policy, whoever, with a full knowledge of the circumstances, or 
even with the kiiowleilge Unit the financial existonce of India depends 
on our being able to force opinm on the Chinese—whoever, with a full 
knowledge of that single fact, ventures to get np in Parliament or else¬ 
where, with the view of encouraging his countrymen either to slumber 
on in seenrity or, whnt is worse, continue advancing gigantic sums of 
ca|>ital on the seenrity of onr rotten Indian revennes—whoever ventures 
to do that, will bo wilfully and wickeilly leading his countrymen into 
the greatest danger that can ever overtake the British nation. 

And now, gentlemen, my lecture has come to an end; but I feel that 
I owe if yon, and perhajis to myself also, to explain how it is that I feel 
myself justified in speaking so jiositivcly as to the condition and pros¬ 
pects of India, and I therefore trust you will suffer me to say yet a few 
words more. Some time ago, a Bombay merchant said to me, “ Indian 
“ Iraile is very bail at present, and has boon so for some time past." 
“ I conld have told you that,” I replied, “ ami yet I do not know a single 
“ mercantile fact. India i.s ngricnlture, and agrienlture is India. I 
“ have lived amongst the people almost as one of themselves, tilled the 
“ soil on a large scale, and from a complete knowledge of their circum- 
“ stances, and of the agricultural difficulties they have to contend with, 
“ and of the difficulty that even European skill and capital finds in 
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“ udcquatelj maiutaining the fertility of the soil, know exactly how poor 
“ the capabilitiee of the country really are.” “ Then, your point is,” ho 
said, “ that nothing can be got ont of nothing.” “ That’s exactly it,” I 
answered, and so our conrersation terminated. It was this complete 
knowledge of the circumstances and condition of the country and the 
people that enabled me to give, as I did in my “ Experiences of a Planter,” 
some years ago, the exact reasons why famines were to be looked for¬ 
ward to as a matter of certainty, and why, therefore, Goveniment should 
take, long beforehand, the most careful precautions to avert the effects of 
dearth. It is this knowledge that, in conjunction with a careful study 
of information derived from many and various sonrees, enables ine 
now to say with confidence that, if we continue to pursue our present 
policy, and do not establish manufactures to provide for the rapidly in¬ 
creasing population, we shall be bringing down upon ourselves an amount 
of loss, anxiety, and internal discord here, which will probably far exceed 
the anticipations of the gloomiest pessimist that was over hoard of sinco 
-the world began. 

Major-General MARRIOTT said that so many points hofl been raise«l 
.by Mr. Elliot in In's address that to consider tlicm all would occupy far 
.more time than he could venture to take, and he would, therefore, con- 
-fine his remarks to the remedy which the lecturer proposed to meet the 
'.evils which ho alleged were in existence in India. He would not discuss 
how far these evils had a real existence—ho would merely say, en pasmnt, 
that he thought Mr. Elliot had greatly exaggerated them—(hear, hear) 
—but, for the sake of argument, he would admit that these evils really 
existed. Now he was compelled to confess that he failed to appreciate 
the merit of the remedy Mr. Elliot proposed, and it would, perhaps, have 
been better hud the lecturer occupied a portion of his address with an 
explanation in detail of his scheme for tlie encouragement of manufac¬ 
tures in India. If Mr. Elliot had taken some time to show how his sug¬ 
gestions were to operate, it would have been much more useful than the 
introduction of a variety of questionable statements—such, for instance, us 
the affection which English manufacturers would beget amongst the 
people to the British rule. (“Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) Mr. Elliot 
.had supiKirted this theory by a reference to his experience as a planter 
dn Mysore, but there were gentlemen present whose experience had 
been far less pleasant thau Mr. Elliot’s would appear to have been. 
.(Hear, bear.) He entirely concurred in the lecturer's view that it 
would be a highly beneficial thing to bring English capital and enter¬ 
prise into India, but he questioned very much the utility of the 
.means which had been proposed to bring about this most desirable con- 
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summation. We are, Mr. Elliot says, “to compel Manchester nier- 
“ chants to send their capital and Uieir sons ” to India, to set np manufac¬ 
tures there ; and the means by ■which this is to be effected arc “ to 
“ impose a gradually increasing import duty on articles of Englisli 
“ manufacture.” The strongest expressions were used as to the wealth- 
producing consequences to India of such a course. Well, all he could 
say was, that ho would like some elementary information explaining how 
this was to make ludia more wealthy. (Hear, hear.) He knew of no 
way, unless the people of India could manufacture their articles for them- 
sclres at a cheaper rate than Manchester could supply them. If this 
could be done, then no protective duty was called for; and, on the other 
hand, if it could not be done, the result of hir. Elliot's protective system 
would be that the people would have to pay a higher price for their 
articles; and he failed to see how this could make the people rich. 
Where was Mr. Elliot’s proof that the protective duty would not ulti¬ 
mately be paid by the consnmer? (Hear, hear.) If the Manchester 
manufacturer is to be prevented from under-selling the Indian manufac¬ 
turer by means of an imisirt duty, it was as clear as day that the buyer 
would have to pay a higher price. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Elliot went on 
to speak of India exporting manufactures, and doubtless this would be 
very fine if India could do so ; but did any one really suppose tliat India 
could compete with England in the open market for tlie commerce of the 
world ? He freely confessed his entire inability to conceive the idea of 
whence this wealth was to come which the lecturer had prognosticated, 
althongh he repeated his firm belief that if means could be found for the 
introdnetion of English capital into India, it would be of very great bene¬ 
fit to the latter country. But what is to “ compel ” the “ Mancbcater 
“ men ” to do this ? Tliere is only one way, and that is to show the 
“ Manchester men ” that they will make a larger profit than if they 
spend their money at home. (Hear, hear.) But he would not occupy 
the meeting any longer by comments on a proposal which he did not 
understand, and which the lecturer himself had not explained. 

Dr. BURN said he had listened ■with great pleasure to the lecture, and 
the points raised by Mr. Elliot were of vital interest and of the highest 
importance to all who feel an interest in India. The questions raised, 
however, were so numerous that it would be utterly impossible to com¬ 
ment upon them all, and he would, therefore, merely offer a few general 
remarks. Tlie principal fact brought out by Mr. Elliot was that India 
is falling off as a producing country, or that the resources of the country, 
if not absolutely declining, had ceased to develop. The revenue of India 
was certainly falling off, and generally he shared the views of Mr. Elliot 
on this point, although ho did not take quite such a gloomy view as Mr. 
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l^lliot appeared to do with regard to the capabilities aad working poweri 
of the i)eople of India. It was, no doubt, quite true that its resources 
were at present almost entirely derived from agriculture, but nothing 
was clearer than tliat the quantity of rice, opium, and other Indian agri¬ 
cultural products might be very largely increased; and, above and beyond 
all those, the agricultural capabilities of India might be enormously 
increased, and her prosperity advanced in proportion, hy the cultivation 
of other products of the soil, which, if not indigenous to tlie country 
might easily be acclimatized. One of these would be of’immense value 
to England—viz., wheat. At present England pays something like 
13,000,000/., or more per annum, for coni supplied by the United States, 
Russia, and other foreign countries, while her own dependency, India, is 
capable of growing wheat in nearly every part, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas. Why not turn the attention of agriculturists to such an 
important fact as this ? It was true tliat here and there Natives, under 
European direction, were doing something in the way of cnltivating wheal, 
but it was in such a small way that many years would elapse before 
operations of any magnitude could be developed. It was many years ago 
since he ascertained by practical experiment the value of tlie suggestion 
that India could bo made a wheat-producing country, for he had raised a 
highly successful crop, which he shipped to Liverpool, where it fetched a 
higher price than English wheat, and a price equal to the best Cape 
wheat, lie had done this when the com needed to be sent round the 
Cape; whereas, now that the Suez Canal wa.s available, Uio export of 
wheat from India was made still more feasible. A great argument 
against the consignment of wheat from India to England used to be that 
in the course of the voyage the weevil destroyed the cargo, but ho had 
pointed out a means by which tlie ravages of this insect might be pre¬ 
vented with facility. In the experimental cargo which he sent home no 
insect appeared, and tlie wheat was perfectly sound, and proved theconi- 
plete success of his device. Even the salme uatnre of the soil, observ¬ 
able, as Mr. Elliot had pointed out, in many parts of India, would not 
militate against the growth of wheat, but would rather be in its favour, 
for land of this character, which had been altogether abandoned, could 
frequently be utilized for wheat. Only last year, foreseeing the ap¬ 
proach of the present famine, he had embodied his views in a memorial 
to the Indian Government, and urged the cultivation of wheat; bnt, 
unfortunately, no notice was taken of it until some months had elapsed, 
and then only its receipt was formally acknowledged. In the inhabit¬ 
ants of India the British Government had the most peaceable and easily 
managed people on the face of the earth. ’No people more uncomplain¬ 
ingly submit to great hardships, or are more content to labour for a bare 
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snbsmtenco in the way of food ; and yet, withal, they are quick-witted, 
and neotl only inslnietion to progress in varioas ways. They grow 
opium and indigo, bnt tliey are doing it under the dii'ection of Euro¬ 
peans, and then tl>i'y do it well. Why could not the same kind of in'- 
strnction be given to them in the way of cultivating wheat ? Tin; Civil 
Kcn'auts of the Crown in India are an able body of men, but it Ls a lament- 
nble fact that hitherto tliey have not considered it within their duty to 
inquire into tlie condition of agi’iculture and the means of improving it, 
except in isolated inshuiccs. They collect the rents of the ryots, and it 
is nothing to them ont of what cnips tlio c^ltivator^la8 contrived to raise 
his rent. In conclusion, Dr. Bum urgwl that an increased attention 
should be given by the Government to the development of agriculture 
on the basis lie had indicated, in which case he was far from des¬ 
pairing that India would not raise itself from its present mq>rogrcs- 
sive state. 

Jlr. DICKIXSON' said he would only say a few words on the 
subject of discussion, an he tlii)nght General MiuTiott hiul luisconcoiveil 
Mr. Elliot's meaning on one imisirtaut piint. Mr. Ellir)t hud urged 
tliat it would be of immense beiietit to India to develop ]»«r maniifac- 
tiires, that it would bring wealth to the comitry, and at the same time 
snstuiu the revenue and provide for miy over'qxipnlation-; and the 
lecturer had used the ])liraso that tlie Manchester people should bo 
“ coinpelled to employ their capital in Indiameaning, ‘‘ by the attrac- 
“ tiou of higher profits.” Hardly any one in these days would deny that 
the development of tnnmracluring industries was an efiectual method 
of MaUanTiig a population, and of creating national wealth. It did not 
follow that a country sh<nild entirely depend on manufactures ; it might 
depend partly on nnmufaclures and partly on agricuUnre; but, at any 
rate, the formar formed one of the great resources of a progressive country. 
Now in India it was a fact, which seemed to have been forgotten, that 
many important manufuclures formerly wore canied on with success; and 
some of these were even exported to England. Such things a.s Madras 
sheetings and Dacca muslins were well-known articles of commerce, and 
the way in which those imlustries were dostroyetl was by a most cruel system 
of protective duties in the Englisli munufucturers' interest. By means of 
duties at the ports and duties in tmusit, the native iiianufactnres were 
utterly cnished out. It was <[uite true that since then English manu¬ 
facturers hotl been able to work at a great deal clicaper rate, so tiiat at 
this moment it would be more difiicult fur a native innuufautarer to com¬ 
pete with them ; Init a very slight diflreraice woidd turn the scale. Only 
a few days ago a friend of his hu<I rM-eiveil from mills in a native stale 
cotton goods which were submitted to competent authorities in Man- 
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Chester, mid were pronounced to be durable and oxcelleut work. It was 
clear to his mind that a slight protective duty would turn the scale in 
favour of the Indian manufacturer; and by this sort of “ compulsion,” 
by showing a profit on native manufactures, capital would he induced to 
flow into India not alone from Manchester, but from all parts of tlie world. 
With regard to the advantages of young Englishmen going out to India 
to overlook tlic native manufactories, he had a conviction of them, be¬ 
cause, so far as his recollection served him, he had never known any Indian 
product brought into the English market, in successful competition with 
the products of other countries, unless it had been grown and prepared 
under the superintendence of Englishmen. (Hear.) Opium, silk, iudigo, 
tea, when they succeeded in the English market, did so owing to the 
enterprise of English planters and English,, superintendents, and English 
capital flowed into tliose industries quite naturally, because in them 
profits could be made. His own impression was that Mr. Elliot had 
mode out a strong case in support of protective duties for India, for they 
would give native manufactures a start, .and that once done, they would 
soon be able to go on without external assistance, for tlio people had 
great natural aptitude, the raw materials for their labonr were on the 
spot, and, under “proper training, native ingenuity might be trusted 
for tlie rest. Hence his oouvictiou that if the Indian Government were 
ever permitted to try the remedy SMggested by Mr. Elliot, it would be a 
very difficult matter for Manchester to compete with India in many fields. 
Mr. Dickinson concluded by expressing his regret that be had not time 
to enlarge upon the other points of Mr. Elliot’s very suggestive address, 
but he was quite sure he was interpreting the sense of the whole meeting 
in expressing their extreme obligations to the lecturer for the valuable 
observations he had laid before them. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WOOD said it might be quite tnie that Mr. Elliot’s address was 
full of suggestions, but, for himself, ho thought tliat as regards several 
of them the reader of the paper had “ run a-muck” against their preju¬ 
dices. Papers to be read before the Association are, by the Rules, to be 
submitted to the Managing Committee, and it would be a matter of 
regret if suggestions of the nature alluded to were to appear on the re¬ 
cords of the Association, and be supposed to be in general accordance 
with the sentiments of its members. He quite agreed with previous 
speakers as to the importance of nurturing nud encouraging the growth 
of native niannfactures; and there were few but would agree thet the 
idea was one wi ich could be carried into practical effect. Indeed, to a 
limited extent it was going on now, under English superintendence, and 
it was earnestly to be hoped tliat wider efforts would lie followed by cor¬ 
responding success. It is alleged iu the paper that at present the 
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revenues of India mainly depend on opium, wliieh, us a uie<iinm of in¬ 
toxication, vras one of the world’s greatest curses; and hence many 
enmest-mindod people would for this reason welcome the day when 
the prosperity of India would enable the Government to dispense with an 
iniquitous traffic. As regards another jKiint raised by Mr. Elliot—the 
question of Indian investments—ho was greatly mintaken in assuming 
that if the time should come when England would have to meet (ho 
Indian debt, the lower and middle cla.«3cs, as linving no interest in the 
matter, would enforce its repudiation. So far from tlio IndiiUi debt being 
exclnsirely held by the upper classes of England, ft was a well-known 
fact that tlio middle and lower closs.'s were large investors in these funds. 
(“ Oh,” and “ Hear, hear.”) 

Major-General MARRIOTT begged that he might be permitted to 
explain the meaning of some of his observations, as ho seemed to have 
been misunderstood. It apjicared to be pn’snmed that he had not jiro- 
jicrly apjireheiuled (ho meaning of the suggestion of “ compulsion ” in 
rus]>oct of English capital to be employed in India. He wa.s anxious, 
tlicrefore, to say that he understood Mr. Elliot's use of the word “com- 
“ pulsion ” to mean no more than a figurative expression for “ effective 
“attraction.” (Hear, hoar.) In another matter, too, he had been misun¬ 
derstood, for a previous speaker bad assumed that he bad contendeel that 
manufactures would be of no advantage to increase the wealth of India. 
The fact was, however—ajid be was Sony if bo bad not made it clear 
before—that he did not think this, but only meant to say that maiinfac- 
tures which could only bo maintained by the imposition of a prf)tective 
duty could be of no value to the people of India. (Hear, bear.) 

Mr. NOWEOZJEE FURDOON-FERsaid he would venture to iuvitu 
the attention of the meeting to the third of the difficulties laid down by 
Mr. Elliot—viz., the “financial difficulties, which, though no doubt 
“ largely increasetl by sheer waste and extravagance, have mainly arisen 
“ from the glaringly insane attempt tu govern on English principles with 
“ tlie aid of Asiatic revenues.” This difficulty was certainly a very grave 
one, and some idea of its ominonsness might be gathered from the fact, 
which he bclicred was well known to the members of this As.iOciation, 
that at the time when the government of India was transferred from the 
control of the old East India Company to the direct sovereignty of the 
Crown, the public expenditure of India was a trifle over 32,00(1,0(101. 
yearly, and now it is more than 52,000,000/. During tills short interval 
of fifteen years there had been an increased expenditure now e({nal to 
more than 19,000,000/. a-year. With an expenditure so cnornionsly tn- 
crea-sed, there was, of course, great and serions difficulty in the manage¬ 
ment of the revcime. Mr, Elliot bail justly described the system as uue 
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of slieer waste and extravagance, for it was a simple fact that there 
had been a great deal of waste and extravagance iacludetl in this 
enormously increased expenditure, and he would earnestly urge the East 
India Association to direct its attention and influence to tlie best means 
of removing these evils by the suggestion pf measures calculated to re¬ 
duce the expenditure to proper and reasonable bounds. Mr. Elliot had 
alluded to a serious eventuality which should induce the most vigorous 
efforts to reduce the exjienditure—viz., the possibility of the dccadeuce 
and cessation of the opium revenue. If India was well governed, fifteen 
years ago, at an oiftlay of 32,000,000/., is there any reason why the 
present Government should not do the same, making due allowances for 
the incrwise rendered necessary by the progress of the country, the pro¬ 
motion of mil ways, and the encouragement to the constiuction of works 
of public utility ? The present expenditure was altogether unaccount¬ 
able, except tliat tliere was cruel waste and extravagance, and he there¬ 
fore hoped the time would soon come when the British Parliament 
would go to work with the urgent necessity of reducing the public ex¬ 
penditure of the Indian Goverament, and he was firmly convinced that 
this might be done in various departments of the State without in the 
least impairing their efficiency, (llear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN said lie might explain that one reason why the 
expenditure and the revenue account of India had increased immensely 
on paper was that now tliey enter in tlio financial statement, not the bal¬ 
ances, but the whole expenditure on one side, and the whple gross revenue 
on tlio otlier side of tlie account. Before, they used to carry forward the 
balances only ; now, they put down everything—expenses of collection, 
&c.—on the expenditure side aud m this way, in point of fact, the ex- 
l)enditure is factitiously increased and swollen. He quite agreed with 
Mr. Nowrozjec Furdoonjee, however, as to the desirability of reducing the 
Indian expenditure, and when a member of the House of Commons' 
Committee ou Indian Finance, ho had endeavoured to find a way to re¬ 
duce the expenditure. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. NOWROZJEE FURDOONJEE said tliaton the point ofofferiug 
encouragement to manufactures, he quite agreed witli all that had been 
said in urging its necessity. Ho thought it was the duty of the British 
Government to do this, for tliey had destroyed native industries aud 
the native mmiufoctures, which were once in a ffourishing condition 
before piece goods were imported from England. Of course it would be 
absurd to deny that these gooils were more cheaply produced, but that 
did not get rid of the fact that something must be done to provide for 
the people, in order that they might find adequate means of subsistence. 
As eultivators of the soil exclusively, the Natives of India could not all 
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secure subsistence, and the only recourse was to encourage the revWal of 
arts and manufactures, ns au outlet for tbe largo mid increasing popu¬ 
lation. He was one. of'the first in the Bombay Presidency to suggest 
the necessity of employing capital for the purpose of maiiufacturiug piece 
goods, and mills have been founded, during the last few years, in tliat 
Presidency, and they are to a certain extent successful. But it is now 
proposed that this slightly reviving industry should be destroyed by the 
revocation of Uiat duty. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. C. JIEENACSI1A.YA said he perfectly agreed with the lec¬ 
turer in tliinkiug that India can only become prosperous and wealthy 
by the encouragement of her manufactures, and the remedy he suggested 
for enconrogiug manufactures—the imposition of a protective duty—was 
a wise and excellent one, and quite feasible; but, unfortunately, it was 
one of those propositions which are very good in theory, while Uicy 
militate too strongly against self-interest to allow of their being put into 
effect. (Hear, hear.) tYhat Mr. Elliot, in point of fact, asks tlie 
Manchester manufacturers to do is to forego tlieir profits ; he asks tlie 
English people to abandon and shut tlieiuselres out of a field from 
whence Uiey obtain a good return for their enterprise. (Hear, hear.) 
This is exactly analogous to asking the aid of a shopkeeper to the set¬ 
ting up of a rival establishment in the same street, or requesting u 
banker to ])romoto tlie establishment of an opposition bank. (Hear, 
hear.) And if Mr. Elliot is very sanguine about the speedy carrying out 
of his saggestioD, it would be well, he regretted to think, that he should 
undeceive himself. Li the last Parliamentary Session a petition was 
presoited to the then Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, asking him to pro¬ 
cure the removal of even the small protective duty existing on Man¬ 
chester piece goods ; and, “ thankful for small mercies,” he confessed ho 
would consider his countrymen very fortunate if the prayer of the peti¬ 
tion were eventually rejected, and the duty left alone. He felt that even 
this would be obtaining great concession from a commercial nation like 
the English. Uii the general subject, an examination of history, however, 
would discover that in no country had manufactures originated and de- 
velojicd except, in the early stages, by a system of )irotection ; ar.d even 
at the jiresent moment the protective system was in full force in the 
Unitisl States and among the continental nations. England, with the 
accumulated advantages of centuries of manufacturing industry, with all 
her extraordinary natural advantages, was, until lately, protectionist also. 
Examine English history of a comparatively recent period, and they 
would find Uiut duties were commonly imposed ou innumerable articles 
of manufacture; and his belief was that but for tliis policy England 
Wwuld not have acliieved the high position which she has now reached. 
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lie was conscious that iiiniiy gontlemcii present would not agree with 
him ill this—(liear, hear}—but lie was expressing his owu convictions, 
and he knew ho was not alone in this view. (Hear, hear.) To ask 
India to do without protection, and to cuter into open competition with 
England, was just like asking a child to stand up and light with a grown¬ 
up man. (Heap,, hear.) As a practical instmicc of the good fruits of 
the slight protective duty, he might point to the mills of Bombay. The 
arguments generally advanced agaiust a protective duty are reducible to 
two : First, that a protective system compels the poorer population to 
nay a larger sum for •their clothing than otherwise would be the case ; 
and, secondly, that it is an ardfieial propping op of an industry which 
will fall to the ground when tlie support is roinovcd, leaving it wuakir 
than before. As regards the first difficulty, the difference in price would 
be of so slight a character that it would be of little iniportauce when we 
consider the future advantage which will accrue to the nation when iis 
inunufacturcs have been fully developed. Then, as a mercantile matter, 
we must consider the enormous amount of swiiidlmg which goes on now 
ill the way of “ filling in ” the Miuiclieslcr cloths, and how, under tliis 
disguise, what fiim.sy material is sent to the Natives of India ; so that, if 
even twice as much were paid for sti-oiig native cloth, it would be a real 
gain. (Hear, hear.) Tliis evil was one of the results of the present 
monopoly of the trade; for, if India had these manufactures, and the 
buyer bad an opportunity of making a comparison and judging between 
native and imported goods, the result would hardly bo doubtful, and. in 
any case, tlie “ filling in ” would cease, for it would bring its owu 
imnishmcnt—loss of custom. (Hear, hear.) As regards the second 
objection, it was certain that there must he some numiiig of industry 
iu order to induce a Strong and hcaltliy growth. Were India an iude- 
pendeut country, and tlie political connection between England and India 
non-existent, who could doubt tliat n wise and sagacious ruler iu India 
would encourage by eveiy means, artificial or natural, the establishment 
of native industries ? (Applause.) 

Mr. A. M. BOSE said ho had a deep feeling on the subject under 
discussion, and be felt that his countrymen were under no small obliga¬ 
tions to Mr. Elliot fur the able and exhaustive way in which he had 
treateil the matter. The future outlook was even gloomier than had 
been represented, if the Indian Government did not change its policy ; 
and the increasing intelligence of the people, and the greater facilities of 
communication, were hastening the growth of that spirit of union and free 
inquiry which only increased the gravity of tlie case. He did not think, 
however, that the uprisal of manufactures would prove the universal 
panacea represented by the lecturer. The introduction of manufoctnring 
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inilnstries would, to his mind, be a verj tardy and indirect way of meet¬ 
ing tlie evils by wliich India is afflicted; for the key to the whole matter 
seemed to be that, in Mr. Elliot’s view, the establishing of little colonies 
of manufacturing Englishmen in India would result in tlieir demanding 
a belter system of goveniment, and in this indirect way benefit would 
result to tlie Jiidiaii people. Even were this measure practicable—and 
of this he had grave doubts—it would take a very long time before the 
evils existing conld be removed. Mr. Elliot thinks that cordial relations 
would certainly grow up between these English overseers and those whom 
they employed; but, although lie was glad to heor'what Mr. Elliot had 
said regarding his own experience on this point as a planter in Alysorc, it 
was impossible to forget that that experience was not of general applica¬ 
tion, and wns no measure of what would be likely to occur elsewhere. 
Ihe relations existing between the indigo-planters of Bengal and their 
(leasantry wore not to be forgotten, nor the sad crisis which resulted some 
years ago. (Hear, hew.) Nor were the relations of the tea-planters of 
Assam and the coolies of the most happy and effusively beatific clm- 
racter. (Hear, hear.) Altogether he might bo pardoned for regarding 
tlie cordiality between employers and employed which was to spring from 
the ado]ition of Mr. Elliot’s scheme as a rather donbtful issue; and 
therefore he wondered that it liad not occurred to tlie lecturer that 
manufactures might be induced in India—and certainly a better system 
of government—by means less indirect than tliosc be liad proposed. 
They must look to the development of intelligence in India to enable 
them to enter tlie field of manufactnring industry with ability to com¬ 
pete with Englmid on a fair footing. On the Continent the governing 
powers felt it to be witliin Uieir duty to organize a systematic course of 
teclinical education ; indeed, it was only a short time ago that the 
National Assembly in France appointed a special committee to inquire 
into the best menus of promoting manufactures; and something like 
that might be done in India. The mauufactaring sprit wns already 
existent in India, and it was reviving every day ; and they had only to 
liKik into the records of the past history of the country to find what 
enterprise and energy the people were capable of. In Bombay and in 
Western India the revival of this spirit was plainly visible ; and even in 
Bengal tlie movement was discernible, for many friends of his had come 
to England fur no other purpose than to learn the art of commerce and 
manufacture in tliis country. (Hear, hew.) ilr. Elliot could hardly be 
serious in stating that the people only needed their stomachs to be filled 
to make them jwrfectly content, for the history of England itself was 
full of iustances to the contrary. It appewed, Uieu, to him that there 
was only one way out of the difflcnlties which were gathering around the 
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Indian Government, and tliat was by recognizing tbo jnst claims of flie 
Indian people, and in reilressing existing wrongs. Time would not per¬ 
mit of on enlargement on these gricvaucps, but one of tlic most patent 
was to be remedied by the increased employment of native agencies in 
the administration of afluira, and by the constitution of consnltatiye 
committees or representative institutions. This would do a great deal to 
secure tlie affections of the people to the British rule, and moke tlie Go- 
venimcnt strong, not only against internal disorder, but against attacks 
from without^ Tho.increased employment of Natives in the administra¬ 
tion would also, he believed, be a gi'cat step towards reducing the finan¬ 
cial difficulties of the Qovemraent, for the offices would be better filled 
by persoirs who would understjuid tl>e people better. Hicse tilings done, 
he believed the other benefits alluded to by Mr. Elliot would naturally 
follow, and a bright and happy future would dawn for India, (Applause.) 

Mr. ELLIOT, in consideration of the lateuess of tlie hour, said he 
would waive tlic right of reply, although there were several points to 
which he would have liked to refer. Ho added that Mr. Dickin¬ 
son (who had left at an earlier part of the evening) had put a note into 
his hands in which he said, “ I beg you to notice that 1 never suggested 
" manufactures that could only bo supported by a protective duty. I said 
“ they might bo introihtced, as they were crushed out, by protection, but 
“ they would not require it long, in my opinion.” [Ho here alludes to 
what he had previously said as to England having protected itself by 
heavy duties against the introduction of Indian manufactures.] 

The CHAIRMAN, in terminating the discussion, said he greatly 
rcgrette<l the absence, from tlic pressure of other engagements, of Pro¬ 
fessor Fawcett, and other members of Parliament who were expected to 
attend, for tlieir views on the subject would have been of special value. 
There were many things which he would like to say on various points 
which had been raised in Uic debate, but as tlie hour was unusually late, 
ho felt he could not do better than follow the example of Lord Napier 
at the recent meeting of the Society of Arts, and he would Uiorefore say 
that as he had prevented others from speaking, it was only fair that he 
should exercise tlio same authority over himself. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer having been cordially 
ndoptetl, on the motion of Colonel Fukxoii, seconded by Mr. NownozjKs 
Fi'kdouxjrr, the sitting terminated. 
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Annual Meeting. 

R. B. EASTWICK, C.B., F.K.S., ix tub chair. 

The onnnal meeting of the Assf>cintion was held on Wednesday after¬ 
noon, August 5, 187-1, at tlie Itmnns of the Association ; Mr. E. B. 
E.astwick, C.B., being in the chair, sniiportcd by Capuiin W. C. Palmer 
(tlie Hon. Secretary). Colonel Ercncli, Mr. Fitjswilliani, Colonel Rath- 
borne, Mr. W. Tayler, Dr. Bum, Mr. Cooinara Swmny, Mr. Nowrozjee 
Furdoonjee, Geiioral Sir liO Grand Jiioiib, Ac. 

Captain W. C. PALMER (Hon. Secretary) siibmittcil the annual 
rojsirt of the Council of the Association. 

The CII.MRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said he must, in the 
first instance, express his regret that the distingnislied President of tbu 
Association was not able to be present; but tlio fact was, tlie annual 
meeting of the A.osociation had been ]iost|>oned to so late a date, that 
the season was dying, if not already dead ; and hence most of the dis- 
tingiiisliMl gentlemen who were associateil with them, and who would 
otherwise have been present, were jireveuted from taking part in the 
procewlings. This would account for the absence of Hir Laurence Peel 
and several other prominent members of the Association. fQear, hear.) 
With regard to Sir Lnurence Peel, their new President, he would sus¬ 
pend any remarks ho might feel called upon to make until, at a later 
period, lie proposed the motion for his re-election. Turning to tlic 
report, the fir.st reflection was that it would ho likely to give satisfaction 
to the members, as evidence tbnt useful work bad been done, and that 
more had been attempted. >toinc perso-s might bo inclineil to think 
that the A.>isociatiou"s sjihorc of action was not so extensive, and 
its influence not so jiroiiounced a.s it should liave been, now tliat 
it had reachisl its seventh ttiinivcrsary. But he wimld remind 
them that iustitutions which bi-gan like the Ea.st India Associa¬ 
tion, without luiy euduwnient (and the East India Association, in this 
nr in any other re.spect, was certainly not “ ciiidled in the ]>ar|do ”) 
must necessarily fight for existence and struggle through many dilB- 
cnlties. Tliis hail heen the lot of the Asstsriation, and, indeed, had it 
not heen for the nohlo exertions of Mr. Diiilnbliai Naoroji, who was 
really the si>eoml fniimler of the As.s<>ciatii>ti, the institution eonid nut 
have annuounted its diflieulties. < >wiiig to Uie labours of Mr, Dadabhai 
Naomji and another gentleman who was [iresent. the .Vs-socintion was 
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now entirely clear from emban-asHincnts, and, f.n' the first time, was 
able to present a good balance-sheet and to pay its way. Besides 
having a fair balance at their'bankors, they looked into the future with 
a considerable amount of justifiable hope. He said this in view of the 
fact that their present resources were almost entirely owing to the contri- 
bntifins mn<lo to tho Association from 'Western India alone. The other 
parts of India, so far, had not contributed, with one marked exception 
from Central India; and he confesso<l ho looke<l forward to tho time 
when Southern, and Northern, and Central India, and, above all, 
Kastern India, would contribute largely to the support of the Association. 
IVlion that time arrived, the Asweiation wonhl bo able to occupy a 
much larger sphere of action, and on much better terms. He justified 
his anticipation of this time by pointing to the fact that our colonies of 
Australia and Camula have founded agencies in this country, and 
havo spent large sums in establishing them. Surely India, when it 
considers its own rosonrees and looks at what has been done by Canada 
and Australia, will feel disjKiseil to place its representatives here’ on 
better terms. He called tho East India Associatioa the representative 
of India in England, because, althongh there is a certain nnrormt of 
represeutatiou in I’nrliauient, and n de]inrtmeiit of the State is allotted 
to it, yet it is none the less a fact that the members of tlio Association 
arc more earnestly interested in tho welfare of tlie people than any of 
these. (Hear, hear.) In fact, the East India Association fulfilled tlie 
necessary office indicated by the question, “ Qwit ruHinliet ipnog cvttodes f' 
and was a watcher of the watchers ; for the members of Parliament and 
tho Indian Depurlmenl of Htale not unfreqncntly required looking after. 
That this was admitted roceivwl fresh ovidonco from the Report just 
issued by the Select Committee on East Indian Fuiance, appointed to 
inquire into charges payable in this country fir wliich the revenues of 
India are liable. One passage in the Report was as follows; “ Your Com- 
mitteo cannot Umi strongly insist on tho importance of securing for 
“ India strict impartiality in all her financial arrangements with this 
“ country, and they agree in the opinion which was very emphatically 
“ expressed by the Marquis of Salisbury, that tho most eftuctnal way of 
“ seenring financial justice for India is for the House of Commons to he 
“ constantly watchful on her behalf. Your Committee cannot lay down 
" too strongly the position that the English estimates ought not to be 
“ relievi^l at the expense of tho Indian revenues, but tlint tho Secretary 
“ of State for India in Council has the coiistitntiiuial right of refusing 
“ to pay for objects iii wliicli he considers that India has no interest. 
“ . . . Yonr Committee Imve found that there has been, and is, con- 
“ siiierahle ilifference of opinion between the two great departments which 
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" conduct the military and Indian affairs of the empire, botli generally 
“ as to the proportion of the charges which ought to bo borne by India, 
“ and in particular with resiicct to the items which should bo taken into 
“ account.” Now, he was free to confess that his coniidenco did not 
carry him so far ns to snp]>OBO tliat the House of Commons would be 
constantly watchful of the interests of the people of In<lia unless urged 
by some outside organization. He was the more dubious of this wlicn 
he considered that the jmsscssion of a practical knowledge of Indian 
affairs and to be on the alert in the interests of the people of India, was 
considered by the elechms of this country ns rather a disqualification 
than otherwise for a sent in the House of Commons. Hence he could 
not believo that the House of Commons will giro entire security that 
the affairs of India shall bo justly administered. The report of tho 
Conncil which had just been submitted would sliow that in one or two 
instances the Association had lieen of service to India. For ex¬ 
ample, in tho case of the Indian Famine, they were able to call 
the -attention of the Secretary of State to the fact that a large 
sura, amounting to about 63,000/., rcmaineil from the Fannne Fund 
of 1861, which could be made available for tlie purpose of alleriat- 
irig the present famine. Had tin's not been noted, it wns probable 
that, like tho small dn.st of the balaiicn, it would have been swept 
into some dark comer and forgotten. They hnd also called the at¬ 
tention of the Lidian Gorerumeut to a matter of great importance to 
Bombay—viz., the o[ieration of Mr. Ellis’s Bill. They had addressed 
the Secretary of State on tho snbject, ns indicated in tlic report, and sub¬ 
sequently the Indian Government were appealed to, and though no reply 
hn<l yet been received, this, it was to be hoped, was attributable to tlio 
pressure luid exigencies of the famine, which gave tlie officials no leisure 
to examine tho matter. Taken as a whole, the Conncil’s re]>ort showed 
that they had carried out the objects of the Association os far as it was 
in their power. Still, they had greater objects in view, and one of the 
chief of these was a more complete representation of India, both in the 
government of tho country itself and in tho Imperial Legislature. In 
respect to the representation of the people in India, Sir Charles Trevelyan 
had made some valuable snggestions; and it wns becoming increasingly 
important tliat the growing weight of intelligence in the people of that 
country should have its legitimate outlet in rcprescutntioii. Education 
was permeating tho people, and their claim to representation would soon 
have irresistible weiglit. As regards tUo representation of India in the 
Imperial Legislature, it was astonishing how little attention hnd been given 
to it by the present generation. Burke, Adam Smith, and other most 
profound thinkers of the last century, have said that there is no reason 
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whatever whj India slioald not be represented in Parliiuneut. Besides 
this, there was the fact that in every other country having large colonies 
the principle of their right to representation was duly recognized. Hence, 
in the Assemblies of Franco, Spain, Portugal, and other countries, repre¬ 
sentatives of the colonies took their seats. In conclusion, the Chairman, 
while commending the East India Association to support at home, 
pointed out that the great objects they had in view could only be 
achieved by the Natives of India affording a hearty support. (Hear, 
hear.) India was ,so immoasarably great, if compared with the other 
dependencies of the British Empire, that it was simply surprising and 
inexplicable that tlie English people gave so little consideration to 
Eastern affairs. If tlie dignity of a country was to be reckoned by the 
number of its inhabitants or their intelligence, or the area over which it 
extends, tlien India should occupy almost the first rank, for she was tlie 
sixth in extent and second in population among the nations of the world; 
and although, as regards population, China held the first place, yet in 
intelligence India might justly bo held to rank before her. He could 
have wished tliat some one more acquainted with the country, and more 
able to urge its claims, had presided; but as for himself, at any rate, he 
was certain that no one had a more sincere interest in the welfare of 
India, felt more strongly the evils by which she was afiiicted, or could be 
more desirous of advancing her claims upon tlie earnest attention of the 
English people. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel RATHBORNE, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
he could heartily endorse every one of the opinions which had fallen from 
tlie Chairman, except in a single particular, and that was as to the 
Chairman’s fitness to hold the position he now occupied. (Hear, hear.) 
If they wanted a man with a large and intimate acquaintance with 
Indian affairs, and a broad and statesmanlike method of viewing them, 
they could find none better than Mr. Enstwick. (Hear, hear.) He 
entirely agreed witli the Chairman as to the question of the representa¬ 
tion of Indio, and until some syston of representation is introduceil 
things cannot go on as they should. The Em-opeans who met the pro- 
l>osition by derisively asking where the Natives showed capaeity enough 
for the purpose, were not men in civil employ of long experience in India, 
for these would almost, without exception, tell with what intelligence 
the head officials and dewaus administered affairs and acquainted Uiem- 
selves with the views of the people, and bow often they were capable of 
giving the soundest advice to the English officers. These men enlisted 
in some system of representative government would do more sciwice to 
India than a million policemen ; and nothing would tend to more strongly 
weld the ties existing between England aud Lidia. 
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Mr. W. TAYLER seconJed the rcsolntioii. 

Mr. NOWROZJEE FURDOONJEE heggetl permission to address 
a few observntioiiK on the work of tlie East India Association, os ho 
would probably have no oUicr opportunity before leaving England. In the 
first place, he would heartily thank the East India Association for their 
efforts in inducing the late Indian Finance Committee to take the evi¬ 
dence of qualified and indeiwudeut Natives of India—an omission which 
was bitterly complaiiiod of in India. He regretted deeply tliat Uic 
sudden dissolution of Parliament about the beginning of the year had 
led to the extinction of the Committee before they had time to take the 
evidence of Natives invited frpm India, and before they wore able to finish 
the important inquiry and make their rci>ort. Owing to the premature 
termination of the Couuuittee’s sittings (which had extended over three 
years), the fniit of their work would in a great measure be lost if the 
East India .^Vssociatioii do not, early in the next session, press on Par¬ 
liament the urgent necessity of entnisting the nowly-appoinled B'inance 
Committee with the task of finishing the inquiry and making a report. 
In company with another Native of India—the Hon. Secretary of tho 
Association, Mr. Diulabhni Nnoroji—ho came to England last year for 
the purpose of contributing tlmir quota of evidence before the Committee 
from a Native point i»f view, so far as they could do so. Having ac- 
viiiuplishcd the object of his mission, Jlr. Nowrozjee said he was now 
about to return homo to India; and he embraced the present oppor¬ 
tunity of addressing an earnest appeal to the East India Associa¬ 
tion to take steps early next year to bring fonrard, for the consideration 
of Parliament, the following, among other reforms in tlie Indimi Admin¬ 
istration: B'irst, the reconstruction and enlargement of the Su])reme 
Legislutivo Council of India and of tlie Ixical Councils ui tho Presi¬ 
dencies, •thereby providing cflicienl checks against tlie itn])ositioh of 
ailditioual tiUkUtion, against extravagant or unnecessary expenditure 
mill hasty and injiinous legislation, which is the bane of tho British 
Indian administration. The Natives have no direct representation in 
Parliament; they have no voice whatever in tho imposition of taxes or 
tho disposal of the revenues, and they jmssess only the semblance of 
re])rcHentatiou in the making of laws afleeting their interests. 'I'lie jiro- 
posol to spend sixty to one limulrcd millions sterling in the construction of 
railways, graml pnjccts of iirigation, and other public works, requires a 
most watchful scrutiny mid su]sjrrision. The new nppoiutmcut of a 
Minister of Public Works in India, just sanctioned by Parliament, will give 
no guarantee against wasteful or lavish expenditure, and an eflicacious 
check is necessary. The Public IVorks Dojiai'tment rerjiiiivs a radical 
ehmigc from top to buttnm. The Public Works Budget, to be prepared by 
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the new Minister, sliouUl be brought forward every year, and subiiiitteil 
for sanction, and publicly discussed before an eularge<l Council, with an 
adequate number of Native and non-official representatives, who should 
have power to sanction, modify, or reject any of the proposed itoins. At 
present the Budget is prepared by the Secretary to Oovemmont, and is 
restjlved upon in secret deliberation before the Executive Council, com¬ 
posed exclusively of the official members of the Government. In the 
Legislative Council tlie Natives of India cannot bo said to have any 
voice at all, because a population of 200,000,000 has only two nominal 
representatives in t.ttat Council, and these are chosen by tlie Govcruuiunt 
chiefly from the class of Native Princes or Chiefs, who are unacquainted 
with tlie language in which the procoeilings of the Council take place, 
and who, with all respect, he submitted, were not qualified to represent the 
wants of the people or prol.cct their interests. Ho wonld repeat that the 
appointment of a Minister of Public Works would give no guai-mitue 
against wasteful and lavish expenditure; that check will bo best pro¬ 
vided by the reconstruction and cnlaigcmcnt of the Council, whose busi¬ 
ness should bo deliberated upon in public. The present system of non- 
representation, moreover, resulted in the people being liarassed witli 
unnecessary and injurious legislation. Instances of this were only too 
common, but, to give a recent case, he might mention the Bill which 
has hceu brought forward before the Supreme Council, having for its 
object tlic depriving of the regular tribunals of the country of a juris¬ 
diction which they have long beneficially exercised iu matters of reveuue. 
Tlie effect will be to deprive the people of India of the means of appeal¬ 
ing to tlicsc trilmnals for redress against the acts and decisions of tlie 
Revenue oflicei's of (iovenuueut, who are often arbitrary, and are usually 
actuated with the desire of enhancing the produce of the land-tax. No 
uttciition was paid to tlie remonstrances sent to the Indiiui Legislature from 
all parts of Uie Bombay Presidency, nor to tlie iloiiioriul recently addressed 
by the East India Association. The Cunncil have determined to pass 
that most objectionable Bill. Iu the iiitcrcsts of his conutrynien, Mr. 
Nowrozjee solicited the Association to memorializo Her Majesty’s 
iSecretaiy of iState for Lidia to veto the Bill as soon as tlioy receive 
intelligence of its having been siiiictioued by the Lidiau Lcgislatnrc. 
There arc a number of other matters in which the East India Associa¬ 
tion may beiiciicially exercise its functions, bnt time will not permit 
enlurgeiiient on them. Among these may be mentioned the serious 
defects existing iu the adniiiiistratioii of civil and criminal justice, and iu 
the revenue sj’stem; the excessive ciihuneeDicnt of the land-tax, which, 
iu a great mtmy cases, has ixslueed the people to beggary, and made 
faiuiiic a ]icrinitiieut institution in different parts of India. Tluei 
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there is the grievance of the dday and excessive cost of justice ; the 
heavy stamp-duties, irhich not unfrequently result in a denial of justice ; 
and the failure of justice in criminal coses as between Natives and 
Enropeans; the excessive increase of taxation for imperial, provincial, 
and municipal purposes; the rapid and growing increase in the cost of 
administration; and the prevalence of the practice of forced labour and 
the forcible exaction of supplies, which has been productive of great op¬ 
pression, suffering, and dissatisfaction amongst the Native inhabitants 
of the Bombay Presidency. To this may be added the, as yet, uiire- 
drossed complaint regarding the continued oxclnsioif of the Natives from 
the higher grade of the Civil Service of their own country, no steps 
having been taken to carry out the Act passeil by Parliament more than 
three years ago for affonling facilities for the admission of the Natives 
into the Covenanteil Service of India. Then there was tlie important 
subject of the rc-a<1justment of the financial relations between India and 
England on a just and equitable footing, and the unfairness of subjecting 
India to charges which ought to be defrayed by the Imperial Exchequer 
of England. On all these subjects, Mr. Nowroxjoc said, he and Mr. 
Badabhai had placed before the Indian Finance Committee a consider¬ 
able quantity of information and data, to which ho would invite the 
earnest and cnrefnl attention of Uio East India Association at its earliest 
convenience. As the Association had not done much during the past 
year, ho urgc<l the Council to work with renewed zeal during the ensuing 
year, to give a practical turn to their labours by making appropriate 
representations to Her Majesty’s Oovernraeut and to the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment on the subjects he had indicated. In conclusion, the speaker 
requested the Association to direct its energies and inilueuce to the 
organization of a strong party in and out of Parliament to advocate and 
support those changes and reforms in the Indian administration which 
wore urgently requiretl—reforms which are calculated to improve the 
condition and promote the welfare of 200,000,000 of Her Majesty’s 
Indian 8ubjt«ts, who would always feel grateful to the Association fcr 
its efforts in their behalf. 

Colonel KATHBOltNE observed that to do all tliis the East India 
Association most have adequate Native supjmrt, for witliout it they could 
do comparatively little. 

llie report was then adopted. 

The CH AI It MAN proposed that the Bight Hon. Sir Laurence Peel 
be re-olecteil President for the ensuing year. Mr. Eastwick added that 
ho was the organ of tlic Council in asking Sir Laurence Peel to become 
President, and he would not soon forget the ready courtesy with which 
he received the application and accepted tlic invitation. In Sir Laurence 
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Peel they hnd a man who combined all the qualities they would wish to 
SCO in their chief, and the Coancil had already found tho value of his 
advice. 

Mr. FITZWILLIAM seconded the motion, and referreil to the high 
esteem in which Sir Laurence Peel was held, not only in England, but in 
India also. Ho believed Sir Laurence Peel’s presidency would greatly 
benefit the Association. 

Tlte resolution was carried unanimously. 

Colonel FllENClI moved that the following gentlemen be elected 
Vice-Presidents: Major-tleneral E. W. S. Scott, Lord Erskine, General 
Sir II. Wallace, Sir David Wedderburn, and Sir F, M. Williams, Bart., 
M.P. 

Mr. NOWllOZJEE FURDOONJEE seconded the reeolution, which 
was adopted. 

Pr. BURN moved tliat the following gentlemen bo re-elected mem¬ 
bers of Council: E. B. Eastwick, Esq., C.B., Cliainnau of Council; 
Sir Charles Wingfield, K.S.I., Vice-Chairman ; John Dickinson, Esq.; 
C. B. Denison, Esq., M.P.; W. Fowler, Esq.; S. G. Grady, Esq.; 
John Holms, Esq., M.P. ; and John Farley Leith, Esq., M.P. Dr. 
Burn added that tho Association were under great obligations to the 
Council for tho ability with which they managed affairs. 

General Sir LE GRAND JACOB said he would second the motion 
with pleasure, for Mr. Eastwick is one of tlic most valuable men tlie 
Association could possibly have, and there were some other good names 
on tlio list He hoped none would allow it to be an empty hononr. His 
(the speaker’s) own health hnd become so thoroughly broken, that lie was 
unable to take part in its aifuirs by becoming a member of its Council; 
but we should be tlioukfid to any conqiutent man who would devote a 
portion of time to support tlic interests of the Association, which might 
do much for tho benefit of India, and be, in short, a little incipient Par¬ 
liament for it, whoso influence, if wisely managed, ought gradually to 
hicreasc. Mr. Nowroajee Fnrdoonjec hnd iutimated that ho was about to 
return to India, and ho therefore begged him to impress on his coun¬ 
trymen that the best means of increasing tlie influence of India in Eng¬ 
land, and to get the people of England to regard Indian oilairs witli 
interest, is for the Natives to show themselves to be men. (Hear, hear.) 
What is wanted is men who will devoto themselves to different branches 
of science, art, and literature, and who will leave their mark upon “ tho 
sands of lime and thus, by vindicating their claim to admission witlnu 
the pale of high civilization, they will acquire such power in Uie advocacy 
of tlioir rights as will insure their due consideration. India will then 
jM>8Scss an importance in the eyes of Englishmen which the extent of 
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Uio country oiul the nuiiibef of its population almost justifies vrithout t. 
At present, however, India is just rising, as it were, out of a lethargy; it 
is only lately that a few Natives have slrowu themselves able to take 
their part in the machinery of an European government. They must 
not expect tliat llie great changes which wei'o asked could come about at 
once,—such, to be safe, nmst be always developed slowly; but it depended 
imunly upon the people themselves whether tlie movement already begun 
should continue rapidly or slowly, or even cease. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then ado]ited. 

Jfr. COOMAEA SWAMY moved tliat the 'oest tlianks of tlie 
Association be given to the proprietors of ncw8])apers which arc supplied 
gratis to the Reading-room of the Association. Referring to Ure 
remarks which had been made regarding the little interest shown for 
Indian afiairs, he confesscil he thought this remark applied not only to 
England, but to Imlia itself. Apathy was the prevailing chai'acteristiu 
in both cases, and but for the newspaper press, Ure situation would be 
almost hopeless. As matters at present stand, the Press of England and 
of India does more for India than any other iuHucncc, and is the only 
form of representation within die power of the Natives of India. He had 
been stnick with the ability and painstaking zeal which hod been 
bestowed by tbc English Press on the subject of the Indian Famine, and 
in this resjiecl the Press bad done a great deal to fmniliarize die people 
of England with the atlairs of India; and so much had been done in 
this way, dint he was not without hope that a healthy public opinion in 
respect of India would arise in England. In India, as they were aware, 
there were English papers, pre-eminent among which should be mentioned 
the Tiuit* of Inditi, which advocated the claims and protected the 
interests of the Native population with rigour and ability; while at home 
the Loudon daily journals had, of late, treated Indian topics more 
fully and satisfactorily tluui before. He therefore had gi’eat pleasure in 
proposing the resolution. He might odd that he had heard with plea¬ 
sure thff remarks of that distinguished veteran. General Lo Grand ilacob, 
and entirely agn.-cd with liiin as to what Indians tliemselvcs owed to 
their comitry. After the Pres-s of England and India, tho great re¬ 
source of tlie Natives is dependence upon tlioniscives. Unless, as General 
tiucob said, they showed themselves to be men—until tlicy showed that 
iiijnstiee would neitlior be safe for t1ieiiiselvc.s nor for England—until they 
sliowed an intelligent ]>atriutistii, they could not expect much attention 
lo their claims. Hence he was not one who joined in the cry about 
Govemuieiit ajipaiiitmcnts imd the like, but would rather sec them 
despised as oi little iiniiortauce, and a higher spirit of true palriutisiii 
evoked, which would c.xjiosc the cviL by which iiidiuu society is nlllicted. 
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eealonsly seek a remedy, and, having found it, Bocuro its application. 
When the Natives of India show how njuch they depend upon them¬ 
selves and how little ui>on otliers, the day of attention to India’s neees- 
sities is near at hand. (Hear, hear.) 

General Sir LE GRAND JACOB said he could second the motion 
with sincere pleasure. He could honestly say ho felt it as a blow that 
such a man as their worthy Chairman should not have been allowed by 
the stupid electors of Penryu to continue his useful course in Paihainent. 
(Hoar, hear.) It almost made him despair of his countrymen when he 
saw men like hir. Eashvick and Hr. Fawcett, thoroughly acquainti^ 
with the afifaira of India, and able withal to take an impoi-tant part in 
political aflairs generally, rejected by constituencies whom they had 
faithfully repre-sentod. (Hoai-, hear.) He felt it was a blot on the 
English cliaracter that this should have been the case, and it showed 
that, with all our boasted intelligence and civiliaation, Uie people of 
England required enlightenment almost as much as those of India. 
(Hear, hear.) The East India Association were deeply indebted to Mr. 
Eastwick for the valuable a-ssistanco ho had always given them, and they 
hoped soon to see him returned to Poi-liamcnt. (Hear, hear.) However 
this might be, Uiey trusted he would continue to devote his energy and 
abilities to Uie benefit of India and to the support of this Association. 

(Hear, hear.) . . 

Mr. ZORN said that, mention having been made of the incstmiaDle 

Korvieia rendered to the Association by Mr. Dadabhai Nnoroji, he 
could not but e.spress his surprise at the inexplicable hostility with 
which ho was met by some of tlie Indian naUve journals—newspapers 
which in this respect, at least, were anything but patriotic, as they 
claimed to be. It was a pity that India did not jiossess many more men 
like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji—ready to sacrifice time and oncigy lu 
the truly laitriotic attempt to raise their fellow-countrymen in the esti¬ 
mation of tlic English people. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then cordially adoiitcd, and the Chairman havmg 
signified his acknowledgments, the proceedings terminaU-d. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

1873-74. 

Yonn Council, in submitting their Report for the year 1873-74, feel 
tUemKcIvcB justified in stating tlint the objects for 'which the Association 
■was founded have been persistently carried-out during the last twelve 
mouths. It will appear from the subjoined summary that the interests 
of the people of India hare been earnestly odrocatod on every occasion 
that presented itself. 

In September, 1873, the Council addressed n letter to the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India regarding the clause in the East India Act, 
passcil in 1870, i>ertnitting the Gorcmor-Ooucral to select for tlie 
Covenanted Service of India Natives of that country who have not 
]insscd the competitive examination in England, nnder such rnlos and 
regulations as may be proscribed by the Governor-General in Council 
mul sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The Council iwiiited out that 
three years had elapsed since the clause htid been passed, but no steps 
had aijpnrcntly been taken by his Excellency the Viceroy to frame the 
rules rccjuired by it, so tliat the Natives might obtain the due fulfilment 
of the promise made to them; and expressed their hope that tlicre 
would be no further delay in promulgating the rules required by the Act. 

In reply, tlie Council were iufonued tliat the subject was understood 
to be under tlie consideration of the Government of India, the attention 
of which had been twice called to it, and that tlto Duke of Argyll would 
send a copy of the Council's letter to the Government of India, and 
again request their early attouUon to the subject. 

The correspondence is given in the Apjaiudix (page ICC). 

CoNsci.TATivE C 0 M.MITTKEH.—Tlio Council, on November 21, 1878, 
addressed a letter to the Secretsiry of State for India, suggesting tlie 
n]ipoiutmfint of Consultative Committees in the principal towns hi India, 
to inquire into the financial questions that have been under the con¬ 
sideration of the Indian Finance Committee, in order to obtain evidence 
to snp]>lein(tnt that already given, and in aid of the jtrescut inquiry. The 
Council considered that much valuable infomiatiun might be acquired 
through these Consultative Committees as to localities which must 
necessarily ho entirely passed over if the ovidonce were restricted to the 
small number of Native witnesses who could be examined in this 
country; and they tlniught that any delay which might thereby be 
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incnrrexi in issuing the Report of the Select Committee would be 
amply compensated by the valuable additional infonnation which woubi 
be tl)us secnred. 

The letter was duly laid before the Secretary of State for India in 

Council, and the correspondence is inserted in the Appendix (page 109). 

The Council, on February 8, IS?!, addressed a Memorial to the Duke 
of Argyll on the subject of the Bill iutroduced into tlie Legislative Council 
of India to limit the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts tliroughout Uio 
Bombay Presidency jn matters relating to Land Revenue, pointing ont 
that the pi-ovisions of the Bill would create dissatisfaction, tliat the Bill 
would take away the power of npiienl to the Civil Courts in cases of 
Land Revenue, and that the injured parties would be shut out from all 
chance of redress, as the person whose decision would be appealed 
against would become virtually the judge in his oivn cause ; and pointing 
out, furtlior, that the power of appeal against the acts of the Government 
or public officers in India should be rather extended than curtailed, so 
ns to embrace every rank and every kind of case, and afford a reuiedy 
for all, and every species of wrong; that the withdrawal of a privilege 
hitherto enjoyed, and that only in the interests of the Government, was 
singularly inexpedient and objectionable, and the Council asked that 
the Bill should be disallowed. 

In reply from the India Office, it was stated that the Council should 
submit its objections direct to the Government of India, which was 
accordingly done. The Memorial is given in full in the Appendix 

(page 171). • 

At the General Election, which took place in Januaiy of tins year, 
the Council extensively mlvertiscd the following Appeal to the Electors 
on behalf of India:— 

» An Appeal on behalf of India.—To the Electors of the United Kingdom. 

“The East India Association, in the discharge of their duty to 
India, appeal to the Electors of the United Kingdom to impress on the 
Members they return to Parliament the necessity of their taking a 
deeper inlcres't and bestowing more time on subjects affecting the inte¬ 
rests of India, which underlie and are indissolubly bound up with the 
honour and welfare of the British Empire itself. 

“ On behalf of the Council, 

“ W. C. Palmer, Captain, lion. Secretary. 

" January 29, 1874.” 

The following circular, soliciting greater- attention to the affairs of 
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Iiulin, wfts also fonvarilwl to tlio members clcctal to tlic new Parlia¬ 
ment :— 

“ Sir,—Parliament havinj; accepteil tlie duty of controlling and 
regulating tlie affairs of India, I am directe<l by the Council of the 
East India Association to express a bopo tliat yon may bo induced to 
give your attention to the (jnestions affecting Jn<tia which may from 
time to time arise and fonn a theme for discussion. It cannot be 
otherwise than agreeable to you to foci that in this you will be recog- 
niaing the right of the two hundred and fifty millions of people to your 
advocacy and protection. Should yon need information or assistance in 
the prosecution of tliis part of your Parliamentary duties, I am to add 
that the East India Association will have great pleasure in giving yon 
every aid in its |)ower. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your obetlient Servant, 

“ \V. C. Pai.mkb, Captain, lion. Secretary.” 

Tlie Council regret that, although these appeals may not have boon 
altugctlier inefficaeions, the general results of the elections have been 
iinfaronrablo to the interests of India, by diminishing rntlior than in¬ 
creasing the nnuiber of members who i>ossc^ss a jiractical knowledge of 
that country. Hut tliey wonld observe that tills only raiilors the action 
of the East India Association more impemfively iiecossar}'; and they 
wonld, on tin's ground iw well as on many others, urge upon the people 
of India the oxpctlicucy of strengthening the Association in every pos¬ 
sible way, while they would appeal to its European members for renewe<l 
and redoubled exertions on its behalf. 

The ('bairman of the Conucil coinrauniented with the other mem¬ 
bers of the Keicct Committee on Indian Finance, in the lio|)e of obtaining 
tlieir joint advocacy of the re-n]i|Siiiitmcnt of that Committee in the 
form of a Commission, so as to include all the original members who bad 
beard the evidence from the beginning, tlwing, however, to the want of 
complete unnnimity, the design was abandoned, and the (loreniment did 
not see fit to direct that such an extended impiiry as the former Com¬ 
mittee were engage<l in slnmlil be earned out, anil have at present con- 
tontc<l themselves with an exuniination into the Home charges, respecting 
which a Committee of the pre.seiit House has taken vulnablc ovidcnce. 

The famine in Bengal lui.s receivwl the full share of consideration at 
the hands of your Council. It fonni’d the subject of an important 
paper and discussion at one of the meetings; and Hr. S. P. Low, one of 
the members, Imving brought to notice the fact that there was a laige 
balance of the Famine Fund of iKfil, of which he was one of the Hon. 
Secretaries, (he (..Viiincil addre-ssed the SeiTctnry of State for liulia on the 
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snbject, and asked him to ascertain Iiott the sum transmitted to India 
of llOjOOOf. was expended, and to make the balance in the hands of the 
Indian anthorities artulablo for the recent lamentable famine. In reply, 
the Marquis of Salisbury Uiankwl the Association for their suggestions, 
and slated tlint ii reference had been made on the snbject to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

The Conncil also nicinorializod the Secretary of State, asking bis 
favourable consideration to the question of the early construction of the 
most direct line of^railway to connect tlio North-westem Provinces 
with the Port of Bombay by the fonnation of a lino between Ajmero 
and Ahmcdnbad, which would save l>-iO miles as compared with the 
present route; and in die memorial die Conncil ad' erted to the fact 
that the lino formed [lart of Loi-d Palhonsie’s scheme for railways in 
India ; that it had been favourably reported on by Sir Bartlc Frero and 
the Local Government, that its construction had been frequently nrgoil 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, and that it was urgently 
required for the interests of the countiy. 

The Council received representations from die Bombay Branch of the 
Association, stating they had seen with dismay and alarm the riots 
which occurred in important quarters of that city m the month of February 
last, when mobs of armed Mahomeilniis attackcil the jiortion of the town 
inhabited by the Parsecs, broke into and plundered Parsec houses, and 
desecratiHl pl.iccs of worsliip, without, for a time, any effective check on 
the part of the authorities ; and expressing their ojiiiiioii that it was the 
first and highest duty of a Government to protect its subjects, and that the 
Government of Bombay had failed in fulfilling this gi-eat duty, and had 
permitted a body of men to take the law into their own hands; and asking 
the Council to take up the snbject of the riots. The Council carefully 
considered the matter, and were of ojiiuion that, before expressing their 
views on the conflicting statements that had been made, it would be 
necessary to obtain full information, and the jiapers and corros))ondciice 
that had passed between the Local Government and the India Office, 
copies of which the Under-Secretary of State in Piirlianicnt promised to 
give. 

The following i.s a list of the Papei's read since the last meeting;— 

1878. 

December —Rend by Mr. W. Tayleu. “Famines in India: Their 
Remedy and Prevention.” 

187-t. 

Januari/ 2S .—Read by P. M. Tait, Esq. “Anglo-Indian Vital Sta¬ 
tistics.” 
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April 22.—Ileiul by Major Evasb Bell. “ The Disputed Succetsion in 
Afghanistan.” 

May 15.—Bead by Mr. R. H. Elliot. “Our Indian DiflRcultics; The 
Way Out of Thom; and a Pew Words of Warning to 
Investors in Indian Funds and Railways.” 

They are reportml in full in the Jonmnl of the Association. To the 
renders of tlie Paiiers, and the gentlciuen who took part in the discus¬ 
sions, tlie Council tender their best thanks. 

The Council continue to receive very valuable additions to their 
Librjiry, and they would especially thank theproijrietorsof the following 
papers, who present copies for the use of the Reading-room of tlie Asso¬ 
ciation, where they may bo daily read by members of the Association :— 


The Delhi Gazette . Agra. 

„ Aiigurh Gazette . Aligiirh. 

,, Native Opinion . Bombay. 

„ Tiiitee of India . „ 

„ Henyalee . Calcutta. 

„ Hindoo Patriot . „ 


„ Indian Daily Nexrs . „ 

„ Indian Neonomiitl . „ 

„ Madron Athenovui and Daily Neire, Madras. 

„ Madrae Timet . „ 

„ Madrat Public Opinion . „ 


„ Indian Public Opinion . Lahore. 

„ Examiner . London. 

„ Doctor ... „ 


Tlieir best thanks arc also due to the Council of India for continuing 
to snpjily them with rarliamcutary Returns, and other important papers 
relating to India. 

The Council have to record with deep regret the lamented death of 
their rresidfut, Ijonl Lyveden. Tlieir feelings on this occasion wore 
expressed in tlie following letter from the Chiiinniui to his lordship’s 
sou:— 

“ November 21, 1878. 

“ My liord,—The Council Lave heard with suiccrc regret of the death 
of tlie late Lord Lyveileii, the President of the East India Association, 
mid they wish to take the present opportunity of recording their deep 
sense of the services rendered by his lordshi|i during the seven years of 
liis Prosideiitsliip (.since the commeiicemeiitof the Association) in support 
of their objects, and in furtherance, mi all legitimate occasions, of tlio 
true interests of India. 
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“ The position which the Into Lord Lyvedcu formerly occnpiwi as 
rrosideut of the Board of Control gave nnusnal significance and special 
weight to the apjioiutmcnt which ho held, and U»o advice ho was always 
ready to offer; and the Conncil would wish specially to advert to tlic 
frwjiiency and regularity of Lord Lyvedon’s occnpatiouof the President's 
chair (tn all important occasions, which, with due reference to the 
demands of )>nblic and Parliameiitai'y dutiw, and the claims of social life, 
was as gratifying as it was unnsual. 

“ The Conncil would ho)<o that the family of Lord Lyveden will not 
consider tlie presentation of a copy of this resolution, accompanied with 
an expression of their sincere condolence, as an unnecessary and nu- 
graciiitis intrusion on thu saerediicss of private sorrow. 

“ I have tho houonr to be, my Lord, 

“ Your obedient Seiwant, 

. “ E. 11. Kastwick, 

“ Clmirman of the Conncil of the East India Association.” 

The Bight Htm. Bir Lanronco Peel, Into Chief Justice at Calcutta^ 
now a iiiemhcr of Her Majesty’s I’rivy Council, has been tmanimmisly 
elected President of tho Association, and has taken i)art in tho proceed¬ 
ings of the Conncil. 

The Council rceonimend the annual meeting to elect tho following 
gentlemen Vicc-Prosiilents: Mujor-Oencral E. IV. >S. Scott, General 
Sir B. Wallace, Sir David Wedderburii, Lord Erskine, and Sir F. M. 
Williams, Bart., M.P. 

The following gentlemen hnvc been elected Members of Council 
since tlio last animal meeting: J. II. Slocunelor, Esip ; C. Mconac.shnya, 
Es<|. ; M. Cooniani Swaniy, Esij.; Col. A. 1). Batbbornc; Nowrozjcc 
Fuidooiijee, Esej.; James Bogie, Esq.; Miijor-Oenorul W. F. Marriott; 
ami B. H. Elliot, Esq. 

Si.xteeii new members have been electe«l since the last meeting. 

Dr. 0. W. Leitner, Principal of the Lahore C'olk’ge, has boon elected 
an honorary member of tlic AKsoeiation. 

Tho following Members of Conncil retire by rotation. Tlic Council 
recouinicnd their re-electi^>n ; E. B. Enstwick, Es((., C.B.; Kir Charles 
AVingficld, K.S.I.; John Dickinson, Esij.; C. B. Denison, Esq., M.P.; 
W. Fowler, Esq.; S. G. Grady, E.-up ; John Holms, E.sq., M.P,; 
and John Farley Leith, Esq., iM.l’. 
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Al’l'ENDIX A. 

East India Association, 20, Great (ieorge Street, Weatminatcr, 
London, September, 1873. 

To AI. E. Grant Duff, Ehj., Jf.P., Gmler-Seerrtary of Slate for India, India Office. 

Sir,—By the direction o{ the Conncil of the East India Association, I have to 
request you to submit this letter for the kind cousideratlon of bis Grace the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Imlia. 

On the 21st August, ISG7, this Assodation applied to Sir Stafford Xorthoote, 
the then Secretary of State for India, asking that the competitive examination for 
a portion of the appointments to the Indian Civil Service should be held in 
India, under such rules and .arrangements as he might think proper, amd expressing 
an opinion that, after the selection had been made in India by the first examina¬ 
tion, it was essential that the selected candidates should be required to come to Eng¬ 
land to pass their further examinations with the selected candidates for this country. 

Sir Stafford Korthoote soon after introduced a clause in the Bill he submitted 
to Parliament, entitled “The Governor-General of India Bill.” 

The enactment of this Bill continued in abeyance, nntil, under tha auspices of 
his Grace the present Secretary of State, it became law on the 2.'>th Harcb, 1870, 
as “ East India (Laws and Ilegnlations) Act.” Moving the second reading of the 
Bill on the lltb March, 18C9, bis Grace, in commenting upon Clanse 6, in a 
candid and generous manner, made an unreserved acknowledgment of past fiiilnres 
of promises, non-fulfilment of duty, and held out hopes of thsir future complete 
fulfilment to an adequate extent as follows :— 

“ I now oome to a clause—the Oth—^which is one of very great importance, in- 
“ volving some modification in our practice and in the principles of onr legislation 
“as regards the Civil Service in India. Its object is to set free tbo hands of tho 
“ Governor-General, under such restrictions and regulations ss may be agreed to 
“by the Government at home, to select for the Covenanted Service of India 
“ Natives of that country, although they may not have guue through tho competi- 
“ tive examination in this country. It may be asked how far this provision is 
“ consistent with the measures adopted by Parliament for seenriug efficiency in that 
“ service ; but there is a previous and, in my opinion, a rauob more important qnos- 
“ linn which 1 trust will be considered —how far this provision is essential to enable 
“ us to perform onr duties aud fulfil our pledges and'professicna towards the people 
“ of India?. 

“ With regartl, however, to the cmploymcut of Natives in the Government of 
“ their country, in the Covenanted Service formerly of the Company and now of tlie 
“ Crown, I must say that wc have not rnUilled onr duty, or the promises oud engage- 
“ ments which we have made. 
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" lu the Act of ISCtS this declaration was solemnly put forth by the Purliameut 
" of England :— 

“ ' And be it enacted. That no Native of the said territories, nor any natural 
“ born Subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of bis religion, 
“ place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from bolding any 
“ place, ufiice, or employment under the said Company.' 

“ Now, I well remember that in the debates in this Ilonso in 1853, when the 
“ renewal of the Charter was under the consideration of Lord Aberdeen’s (lurern. 
“ ment, my late noble friend Lunl Moiiteogle complained, and I tbiulc with gieat 
“ force, that, while professing to open every otfloe of pruCll and employment under 
'' the Ctimpany or the Crown to the Natives of Indio, we practically excluded tbeiii 
“ by lay iugdown regulations os to fitness which we knew Natives could never fulKI. 
“If the only door of admission to the Civil Service of India is a conipetitivu 
" examination carried on in London, what choooe or what possibility is there of 
“Natives of India acquiring that fair shore in the administration of their own 
“ country which their educatiou and abilities would enable them to fulfil, aud 
“ therefore entitle them to possess I 1 have always felt that the regulations laid 
“ down for the competitive examination rendered nugatory the deolaratiim of tbu 
“ Act of 1833 ; and so ebroogly has this been felt of late years by the Government 
“ of Indio, that varions snggestious have been made to remedy the evil. One of 
“ the very last —which, however, has not yet been finally sanctioned at home, and 
“ respecting which I must say there are serioes doubts—has been suggested by Sir 
“ John Lawrence, who is new about to approach our shores, and who is certainly 
“one of the most distinguished men who have ever wielded the destioiee of our 
“ Indian Empire. The palliative which he proposes U that nine scholor- 
“ ships—nine scholarships for a Government of upwards of 180,000,000 of 
“ people !—should be annually at the dispoeal for certain Natives, selected 
“ partly by competition and portly with rofercuoe to their social rank and 
“ position, and that these nine scholars should be sent home with a salaiy 
“of 2001. a-year each to compete with the whole force of the British popu- 
“ lation seeking admission through the competitive examinations. Now, iii 
“ the first place, I would point out the utter inadeiiuscy of the scheme to 
“ the ends of the esse. To speak of nine euholarshipa distributed over the whole 
“ of India as any fulfilment of our pledges or obligations to the Natives, would be 
“ a farce. 1 will not go into the details of the scheme, as they are still under 
“ consideration ; bnt I think it is by no means expedieut to lay down as a prin- 
“ ciple that it is wholly nselera to require Natives seeking employment in our 
“ Civil Service to see something of English society and manners. It is true tbai: 
“ in the new schools and colleges they pass moot distinguished examinations, and, 
“ as far as books can teach them, ore familiar with the history and constitution of 
" this country ; but there ore somd offices with regard to which it would be a 
“ must important, if not an eawntial, qnaliticatioo, that the young men appointed 
“ to them should have seen something < f the actual working of the English Con- 
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“ ititutioD, and ibould bnve been iniprcsaed by its working, na any one inuat be 
“ who reaidei for any time iti tliia great political nociety. Under any new regula- 
“ tiuna which may be made uiiiler tlila clause, it will, therefore, bu expedient 
“ to provide tbiat Natives ap|)oiiite.l to certain places shall have some iJcrsonid 
" knowledge of the working of Koglisb iirstitu tiuna. I would, however, by no 
" means moke this a general oendition, for there are many places in tho Covenanted 
“ Servieo of India fur which Katives are jKrfectly competent, without thencooa- 
“ eity of visiting this uiuiiitry; and I believe that by comxretitivc examinations 
“ conducted at Calcutta, or oven by pure selection, it will be qnite possible for the 
“ Indian Governiucut to scente able, excellent, aod cUiciour administrators." 

The claiue tbns introduced, in a manner worthy of an English generous-minded 
nobleman, and passed into Ian-, is ns follows :— 

“ (>. Whereas it is expedient that additiimal facilities should bo given for the 
" employment of Katives of India, of proved merit and ability, in the Civil 
" Service of Her Majesty in India, he it enacted, th.at nothing in the 'Act fur the 
“ * (iovemment of India,'twauty-ono and twenty-two Victoria, cliaptermie hundred 
*' and six, or in the 'Act to confirm certain appointments in India, and to amend 
" ' the law concerning the Civil Service there,* twenty-four and twenty-five Victoria, 
" chapter fifty-four, or in any other Act of Parliament, or other law- now in force 
" in India, sliull restrain tho anthurities in Indio, by whom ap{>ointmeats are or 
“ may he nuule to offices, places, and oniploy-mcuts in tire Civil Service of Her 
" Majesty in'India, from appointing any Native of India tu any such olfioe, place, 
" or employment, although such Native shall not have been admitted to the said 
" Civil Service of India in manner in section thirty-two of tho first-mentioned 
" Act provided, but subject to soeb mlcs as may be from time to time p/rescribed 
" by the Governor-General in Council, aod aonctioned by the Secretary of State in 
“ Conncil, with the concurrence of a majority of members present; and that for 
" the purpose of this Act the words 'Natives of India' sliall include any person 
" liom and domiciled within tho dnminioos of Her ^[ajeaty in India, of imreuts 
" habitually resident in India, and nut established them for temporary jnirpoars 
" only ; and that it shall be lawful for the Governur-Gencral in Council to define 
" aod limit from time to time the qualilication of Natives of India thus exjiressed ; 
" provided that every resolution made by him for such purpose shall lie subject tu 
“ the sanction of tho Secretary of State in Council, and shall nut have force ootil 
" it has been laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. ” 

It is now more than three years siiice this clause has been iiassed, but the 
Council regret to find that no ttejia have apfinrcntly yet been taken by his Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy to frame tho rules required by it, so that tlie Natives may 
obtain tho duo fulfilment of the liberal promise niailo by his Grace. 

The Natives comjilain that had the enactment referred tu the interests of tho 
Koglish community, no such long and nurcasonablu delay would have taken place, 
but effect would have been given to the Act as cinickly ss possible, and they 
further express a fear that this promise may also be a dead letter. 
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The Council, however, fully hope that further lou of time will not be allowed 
to take place in promulgating the rules r«<|Uired by the Act. The Natives, after 
the noble and generous language used by his Grace, naturally expect that they will 
not be again doomed to disappointment, and most anxiously look forward to tho 
promulgation of the rules—to give them, in some systematic manner, “that fair 
“ share in the aduiiuistration of their own country which their education and 
“ abilities would enable them ttr fulfil, and tliereffiro entitle them to possess,” 
not only ss a political Justice, but also as a national necessity, for tho advance* 
inent of the material and moral condition of the country.—I remain, Sir, your 
oWient Servant, ’ \V. C. rAWlEls, Captain, 

Acting Honorary Seci'ctary of the I2ast India Association. 

Jirjily of thr UiHli-rSrcninry if S’tafr for Imliii, hi iiiiMirrr to thr fonijoiny LHttr, 

India (IflioR, Loudon, Octo)>er lU, 1S73. 

Sir,—I am directed by tho Secretary of State for India in Council to aeknow* 
letige the receipt of your letter of tho 2ud October, relative to the provisions of 
the 33rd Victoria, cap. iii. sec. C, and to inform yon tliat the subject is understood 
to be under the consideration of the Government of India, the attention of which 
has been twice colled to it. 

2. The Duke of Argyll in Council will send a copy of your letter to the Go¬ 
vernment of India, and again request the early attention of that authority on the 
subject.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, M. B. GnaxT UirPF. 

To the Acting Honorary Secretory, East India Association. 


APPENDIX 15. 

CoiiauHiiiivf Cuvimillica in JoiJia. 

Tub following letter has been addre»*«l by the Council'to the Uudcr-Sccrctury of 
Slate for India, and its receipt bos been July acknowlL-dgevl:— 

November 21, 1878. 

To Sf. £. OratU Duff, E’sq., M.P., Cndtr-Sfcreinrif of Stiiitfor IhUiu.^ 

But,—It haring been intimated in tho fourth janigraph of the Third Report of 
the Select Coromitico of the House of Coinmous on Indian Finance, that the Com¬ 
mittee “ trust their inquiry will be brought to tt close next .Session,” the C'ounril of 
the Elast India Association desire, ere it be tuo late, to very ris{icetruily submit to 
his Grace the Secretury of State for India.the following cimkidcrations:— 

Ut. The Couucil, while expressing their grateful sense of what has been dune by 
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tho Qorernmcnt of Iniliu tovviinls obtaining fnller informtllon on the impoitint 
i|ui!stioDa which form the miiject into which thu Select Committee of the Honso of 
Commons are appointed to ini|aire, and while recognizing tho advantage of exainin* 
ing tlie Natire gentlemen who are to appear as witnesses next Session, aru still of 
opinion that so vast a subject as tho Finance and Financial Adininiatration of India 
will still demand farther oInckItUioa 

2nd. it la felt that when the present Committee of tho Honso of Commons has 
finished Its labours, it is more than probable that an interval of some years will elapse be* 
fore Indian Finance will again become tho subject of a similar investigotlou ; and that 
measures which may be fairly and roasonably adopted now, 'whUu tbo Committee ia 
aliil aitting, might snbarqnently be attended with various inconvaniencea not now 
attacliing to them. 

3rd. Tile Council would therefore anggoat that tho prvaent ia a favonrable oppor¬ 
tunity for npinibting at all the great centres tliiongbout India " Cumultativu Com¬ 
mittees," formed partly of Euroia^ns and partly of Natives, to make and reccivo 
anggobtions as to the matters which form (be subject of inr|iiiry of the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the Houm] of Commona The Comicil deaiio to call sltcntion to the fact 
that a slop of that kind haa boen suggested by a high authority, in hia evidence 
before the Select Committee, under tho name of Provincial Councils, though ha 
appeals to rocummend the establishment of such Councils eit jarmmtriKt!, while what 
la hero suggested would bo a temimrary and ex|ierimental measnre. The Council 
tliink that much valuatdo information miglit be acquired thiungh these CoDSUltative 
Committees as to localities which mnst necessarily be entirely passed over if the 
evidence be restricted to tiio small number of Native witnesses who can be examined 
in this conntry. They apprehend, loo, that this measure need not delay tho Itepoit 
of the Select Committeu, as the reports of the Commitleea in India might form a 
auppleinent to the Minutes of Evidence; or, should there bo delay, tho Coniicil 
Would submit that there wmid bo ample compensation for this evil in the valuable 
additional information which would be tiiua ac<ii)ire<l. 

4tli. Tire Council would express their hope that the extreme importance of tbo 
aui'jcct will he considcreil l>y hia Qraee to justify this fartiier ropresetitatinn of tlieir 
views regarding it.—1 have the honunr to be, Sir, your mott ubedient Servant, 

• W. C. P.ti.Miut, Hon. Secretary. 


A AKHxr tu lA>' aiuf<' Ltitcr, 

India OIBco, January tf, 1S7-1. 

>SiH,—1 am directed tu soknowledgo the receipt of your letter of the 21at Noveni- 
ber last, and to uoimiint you in reply that it line been duly laid before the Secretary 
of Statu for India in Council.—I am. Sir, your obedient .Servant, 

(Signed) llEriiiAS Mkbivale. 


Captain W, C. Palmer. 


4y.\/:jL MEETING. 
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APPENDIX C. 

7'w Hk Onue the Duic of Argyll, Her Mttjcttys Eccrtlitry of Slate for India hi 

Council. 

The Memoriel of the Council of the East India jVssociation 
Moet Respeolfatly Shei^eth 

1. That a Bill, No. 21, of 1873, entitled "A Bill to limit the Jurisdiction of the 
Civil Courts thruughunt the Bombay Ih'widoncy in mutters relating to Land Revc* 
nne,” has been introduced into the Legislative Conncil of In lio, against which 
a Memorial has been presented to the Govemor-Oeneral of India by a number of the 
Native inhabitants of Bombay ; aud that your Memorialists would venture moat 
resiiecthilly, on the grounds hurein stated by them, to support the prayer of the said 
Memorial 

2. That the reason assigned for tho passing of this Bill seems to your Homorialista 
to be one of the strougrst arguments against it; for it has been avowedly brought in 
ill consequence of an assessment made by the .Survey Officer under the 35lh Section 
of the Bombay Act of 1865 having been reduced by a Civil Court; yet, on turning 
to the case. It is perfectly clear that tho Civil Court was right and tho Survey 
Officer wrong in the view they severally took of it. If the proposed law had then 
existed, thu wrong wonld have been without a remedy, and the injured party would 
havu been slmt out from all chance of redress. 

3. That tho special point on which the decision of the Court turned—viz., that 
the asseasnient bad not been mado in accordance with ancient custom, as laid down 
in the Regulations—was one eminently fitted for a legal tribunal to adjodiemte on. 

4. That, apart from thia parlicnlar case, your Memorialists are of opinion that 
nothing could tend moro to cicate dissatisfaction than the union in one and the same 
officer of executive and judicial functions. He thus becomes virtouUy tho judge in 
his own cause, aud too often bnt the more firmly adheies to his ftrat view the more 
strongly and the more justly it may bo impugned by thosa affected by it 

5. Tliat if the appeal uuder tlic preeeut Jaw lay from a more competent tribunal 
to one less competent, there might, your Memorialists think, be some reason for tho 
proposeil change ; but, instead of that, the very reverse is the case. The appeal, as 
mutters stsiid, is from the decision of men who may be excellent Revenue Oflieera or 
Burveyors, but who, from the totd absence or any legal kauwledge, are necessarily 
little skilled in the interpretation of laws and regulatiuna, to a tribunal whose whole 
lacultics are babitiiully devoted to the elucidation of such questions. 

6. That the' power of appeal to tho Civil Courts, given to tho people as the law 
stands, but which tho proposed Bill would take away, can never be abused, both 
bBcamw of Ibc ciiht every iip|>rnl ense nccfiwaiily invoIccK, and tiwaiiiir of l.hr obvinuii 
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iitvlcsanc&s of it nlieu the appi’Ilaiil lias not clunriy riglit i>n his aiilc. But wurc it 
nut to, your Muinorialiiits tLink it better Uiat any incon\'vuicnce arising out uf tliia 
source shonld bo borne by tlie Oorernmeut, mtbur tbun tbat the people, by being 
tIepriTcd of this appeal, sbould labuur under a sense of injustice, and n Icoliiig that 
tbe Qovernniont clused the door uf the Appeal Conits in their faces liocauar it knew 
it would be bruien there—u fediug which, rightly or wrongly, would be sure to 
prevail. 

7. That your Meiuoriul'sts would obsriTo that, in cases relating to Laud Kevonue 
iu Bomboy, the course of Ipgislalion hag recently been totally different fivrm that 
which is now pKiMised to be adopted by the Supreme LrgisliftiTa Cuoucii of India. 

S. Tlrat under the Code of 1S27, for instance, certain judicial powers wore reserved 
to ' he Ueveuue UQicers, who were coustituted into Iterisiou -Courts for certain pur- 
juvuN. They could decide tent suits, boundary suits, suits about wator-conrses, and 
tctiures. This went on tiil 1833, when by tho Act rvi. the power of Koreune 
OnieoTS was curtailed. All teunro suits were traniderred to the Adonlut, or Civil 
Courts proper, end the civil ]iowi-r of tlis I’eveuus Courts was reduced to the 
roguizaneu of rent suits and summary suits for iKieseasion. lu course of time, 
huwever, tlio system underwent a further change. The anomaly of investing certsi'i 
oxeentive officers with civil powers was condemned. It was thought that, whatever 
tha reasons for Bending certain ciassos of coses tu Keveiine Uiricers in the Urst 
iiiM'nnpc, with a Dual iipppul to the Superior Court, might have bi-cii iu 1837, tbe 
iiiipi'urenicnt of our judicial iimchinery lutl advuoeod so far as to justify tlie aboli¬ 
tion of that ttuoinniy. Areurdiuglr, a law was ju-nposed to carry this object into 
execution. This was known os the Iteveuue Courts Bill. It was introduced into tbe 
Bombay Council by tho Hon. Ur. Ellis himself, with tbe following remarks ;— 

“llie Hoo. Ur. Ellis, in moving the first readiug of the lleveoue Courts Bill 
“ ' to divest Courts of Bevrnuo of jariwlietiun in certain coses, and to vest such 
“‘jurisdiction in the Courts of Civil Judicature iu the Bombay Presidency,'said 
“ that when tlie Judicial Courts were first established, it was supposed that Bevoune 
“ Officers wuul'i be better able to dispose of the class of cases described iu Chapter 
“ viiL of Itegulntion xvil. of 1817, tliau the Civil Courts. It was felt that tho 
“ latter Courts, from their want of local knowledge, would not be able to extend that 
“ protoctiou to the cultivating classes of which the latter, from tlieir iguonuicv, 
“ stood in special need. Tho ryots, however, utt> now much improved in their 
“ aoeial positiou, and were quite able to take core of their own rights: The character 
“ of the Civil Courts had also 1>ecn raised; and it was thu geueral opinion that 
" they could be safely invested with jurisdiction iu coses between the ryot and tlio 
“ auja-rlor holder. Tlie present Bill would not nfleet the UoUihay Act v. of 1861, 
*• nor lilt- Suivey and Settleiucut Act.” 

9. That on these grounds the Bumbay Legislative. Council passed Act ii. of 1866, 
to divest Revenue Courts of their jurisdiction iu laud eases, and to confer such 
jurisdiction oii the uuIUiary Civil tVurts iu the Biuubuy 1‘ivhideney. 

JO. That later still, in inssing the City .''urvey Act, in 1868, that mi nsum was 
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RD mndiHcd lU tx> retain tliu {towi-ra nf tint Ciril ConrU tt> tiiki; co^piizanca of the 
acta of tbo Collector in reipift to the title to any town or city land*, or in 
rrepcet to tlin nssesismeiit on anrh Innila. 

11. That eo recently as October, 1898, Sir Henry Maine, the lato able and aceoni- 
{dished lejtal member of the Council of India, urgwl the ueccaaily <>f oimctini; well. 
defined and fixed laws, in preferonce to inroating executive nlBcera with discretionary 
{Kiwera, which are apt to he cxerciaod to the dctriiiiout of the iiitoresta of the {>eo|de. 
He made the fotlowiog oiwervutionji, which are worthy of considuration :— 

“ While I admit that the aliriilgmont of discretion by written liws is to some 
*' extent an evil, lliungii under the uctual airciitiiHt meet of India nu inevitubla eril, 
" I do not ailniit the {iroposition which is aometimas advanced, tiiat the Hatives of 
India dislike the ahriilgment of ollicial diecretion. This asaeriioii seems to mo 
*' not only nnsupt>ortcd by any evidence, but to bo contrary to all the probabilitiMi. 
“ It may be allowed tliat in some cases diacretionai-y government is a1«olutely 
** necessary ; but why should a people which measures religious xvul and penmnal 
“ rank and respectulnlity by rigid adhei-ence to' usngc and custom, have a fancy for 
“ rapid changes in the action of its governors, nnd prefer a regimen of diacretinn 
“ soroctimes coming close n{«u caprice, to a regimen of law* 1 do not profess to 
“ know the Natives of this country ns well as others, but if they arc to Ije judged 
by their writings, they have no such preference. The educated youth of India 
“ certainly affect a dislike of many things they do uot cure about, and pretend to 
“ many tastes which they do not really ahare ; but the ropognance which they in- 
" variably profess for di-sewtinnary government hm always aermed to me genuinely 
“ hearty and sincere.” 

12. Tliat it is nppreliendcd that the withilr.twal of tlio jurisdiction of the Civil 
Courts in matters relating to Lanil linvenne will enable tlie Officers of the Survey 
Uepai'tmcnt to levy assessments in excess of anionnts which sni limited and fixed 
by agreement or imgc. Thus illegal acts and violations of the rights of private {wo- 
{lerty might bo committed, nnd the (leople woidd 1 k‘ Jr|>rivcd of the means of obtain¬ 
ing rerlreaa by appealing to independent judichd triliuiala in which they bare con¬ 
fidence. At present several cases are pending in the High C.mrt of Itoiuliay, in 
which the executive officers of Qoverament have deniainled an extravagant enhanco- 
mont of the assessment over and above tiie amount perniuueully fixed in the time of 
Sir Thomas Munro, in the province of Canarn.' Such cases wonld be removed from 
the cognizance of that tribunal, and the imrortunate landowners would be completely 
in tlie {lower anil nt the mercy of the Survey Ofliccra, if the pr.-pose<I Bill were 
{«<sed. 

13. That your Memorialiats would sulmiit that the power of apfieal against the 
nets of the Government or public officers in India should be rather extended than 
corfailcd, so ns to embrace every rank nnd every kind of case, and afford a remedy 
to all for every {mssible K{>eciea of wrong. This appears to your .Memoriidiats to lie 
the inherent right of all Her Majesty’s Kahjrcts there, however high or however tow, 
and at tlie same time the surest safi ty-valve against disatrection which a Government 
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canluvc. In nine oofitis ontof ton the dangerons element in India—os, perlmrM, 
uveryvhere—contiatsof ponons who have, or who oonuder themselves to have, 
inlTered wrong at the hands of the State oBicials, and who, from some cause or other, 
have been denied every means of obtaining a hearing of their case, and a conseijueul 
chance of redress. 

14. That yonr Memorialists feel this to be of special im{>ortaiiee at the present 
time, when it is notorious that a strong and growing feeling of discontent has lately 
been spreading itself tbronghout India among those who arc, horn their position, 
debarred from the privilege of public and impartial investigation, and who, from 
their more frequent interconrae with tlie Knglish, have learflol to understand and 
appreciate tire importance of publicity in the adjodicution of their rights. At such 
a time the withdrawal of a privilege hitherto enjoyed—and tlint in the interests only 
of the Qovernment—appears to your Meinorialiats to be singnlarly inexpedient and 
objectionable. 

Wherefore your Memomlists, the I'oansil of the East India Association, bnmbly 
jiray that yonr Grace in Conncil, taking the premiws into oonsideiation, will adopt 
such steps as may be deemed expedient by yonr Grace to prevent the passing of the 
said Bill, or for the dtsallowing of it if it should be passed, nnder tlie powers 
possessed hy your Grsee in Council. 

And your Mcmorudisls will ever pray. 

(Signed) E. E KisTWicTt, 

Clioirnian of the Conncil of the East India Association. 

20, Grout George Street, Westminster, 

February 18, 1874. 



RULES. 


—♦— 

I.— OiiJKCTfi olf THE Association. 

Artir.le 1. Tlio East India Association is instltutcil for the inde¬ 
pendent mid disiiiterostwl advocacy and jironiotion, by all lejntimate 
means, of the public interests and ivclfaro of the luholiitauts of India 
generally. 

II.-MKilllEItS. 

Article 2. The 'Association shall consist of llcsidcnt and Non- 
Resident Ordinary mid Honorary Members. 

Article 8. Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordmary Members. 

Article A.. Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in promoting the good of India. 

Article Onlinary Members shall he nominated in writing by two 
Mcmhei's of the Association, mid elected after ten days’ notice of such 
nomination, at the next General Meeting of the Council, if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article G. The Election of cvei 7 Meiuher, both Ordmary aud 
Honormy, shall he rocoided on the minutes of tlie Council; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a standing order on his Banker for 
his Aunnol Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinmy Members sliall pay an Annual Subscription of 
1/., or 10 Rs., on the 1st January in every year; or may comjHmnd for 
the same by payment of 100 Rs., or 10/., which shall constitute a 
Life Member. 

Nuts— Tutol Aimnal SuIxcriptioB, iucluilinR Journal (delivereil free of }x>8tage) £16 0 
Life Sulwcrlptiua ditto ditto 14 0 0 

Annual &uMurlptlou (inclndiua Journal), in India. 1.3 Rupees 8 Aiiiiat. 

Life Buksoription , diUo ditto.150 „ 

III. —^Modk op Manaoement. 

Article 8. Tlie Management of the Association shall he ve.sted in 
a Council, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Thirty-tlirce Or- 
dinaiy Members; Five to form a Quorum; and Eight to retire annually 
by Rotation, hut eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

Article 9. A. President of the Association sliall be ai>i>oiiitc<l at the 
Annual Meeting; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Lidion Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the confirmation of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10. The Council shall appoint a Secretory, and such othci' 
Employds as may be necessary, and fix their Salaries and Emoluments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 





ittri.Esi — (continiierl). 

Article 12. Tlio Conucil sliall moot on tlio First Wcdnoalny in tlio 
moiith; but tlio Chaimian, Vice-Cliairmon, or any three Members 
of the Council may at any time conveno a Meeting by giving tbiee' 
days’ notice. 

Article 13. Tlio Council may appoint Special Snli-Committces of not 
less than Fire Members of the AssocLation, three of ’whom shall fonti 
a Qnonim. 

Article 14. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on tho 
written requisition of Ten Members of tho Associatiou, the Secretary 
sLnll convene a Sjiecial Meeting of the Associationj 

Fbsctions of tub OpFicKns. 

Article 15. The President, or, in his absence, any Vice-President, or 
in the absence thereof, any Member, shall jiresido at tho Annual or 
Oi-dinory Meetings of the Association. 

Article 1C. The Chainnan or Vice-Clminnnn of tho Council, or, 
in their absence, any Member tliereof nominated by tliosc present, sliiill 
preside at the Meetings of the Conncil. 

Annual Mkbtino. 

Ai'ticle 17. Tlie Annual Meeting of the Association shall bo held in 
tlio niontli of May in every year. 

Article 18. Geneml Onlinary Meetings of the Association for pin- 
moting the interests thereof, and for tho discussion of subjects connected 
with India, sliull bo held at snch times and places as the Council iiniy 
aiqioint. 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prejiarcd, audited by one of the Meinliers of the Council and one 
Member tiken from the general body of the Alembcrs of the Society, 
and circulatcsl witli Uio Report of tlio' Council to each llesident Member, 
ton days before tho Annua! Meeting. 

Local Committees. 

Article 20. l/ocal Committees shall be appoiiitol in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Ciumcil; anil the co-ojiera- 
tk>n of indeiHuident Local Associations in India is invited by the “ Fast 
India Association.” 

Bve-Laws. 

Article 21. Tlio Conncil shall liave power to make and alter any 
Rye-laws for the Management of the Association. 

Altebation op Rules. 

Article 22. No ailditioii to or alteration in these Rides shall be made, 
escoiit at tho Aininnl Meeting of tho Association, previous notice being 
given ill the Cin-ular convening the Meeting. 

JiiuiivAL OP THE Association. 

Article 23. Tlio Council may, in their discretion, publish, quaitcrly 
or otherwise, a Joiininl, cuntaining a Rejiort of the several General and 
other Mei'tings of the Assochition. Pa|iers snhmitted for discnsHioii 
shall he pnblislieil in erteneo, or not, ns the Council may decide. 
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A'o JintraHce-l^ift. . , . 


The Council trust th&t Memters will exert their influence to increase' 
the number of Subscribers and otherwise assist in promoting the 
important object for which the Association has been established. 

Although some of the Princes and other Natives of Western India 
have of late accorded to the Association a liberal pecuniary support, 
yet its income falls considerably short of that necessary to place it on a 
penrrauent footirrg, and increase its sphere of usefulness. 

It is hoped, therefore, that Members will individually aid the 
Council in this respect, by moans of donations, presents of books for 
the increase of the Library, &c. 

Besiderrt Members are furnished with Blatrk Tickets of Admission 
to the Lectures, for the use of their friends. 

Indian, English, and Vernacular Newspapers, as per List, arp 
received and filed in the Beadirrg-ioom of the Associatiorr, in addition 
to the leading Daily Papers of the Metropolis, and several Weeklies. 

The use of the Heading-room and Library is free to Members, who 
can also have their letters addressed there. 

The Secretary will be happy to for-ward Application Papers, Rules, 
&c., or give any other infomration desired. 


Meimmnchnn. 


At tlio lost Annual ^feeling Sir M. Coomnrn Swnniy’a motion was 
Hccomlwl by Colonel Frcncli, not by Sir G. Lo GrniiJ Jacob, who spoke 
in support of Mr. Tajlur’s motion, ilcmbers we requested to correct 
Jingo 155, Vol. VIIL, by inserting tlie following passage accidentally 
omitted in printing the Report;— 

Mr. W. TAYLER (late Commissioner of Patna), in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Cbnirman, said that, in jiincing it before the meeting, he 
wns snre it would be canicd,uot as a mere empty compliment, but as ex¬ 
pressive of the Association’s deep sense of the valuable services he hod 
rendered by his connection with it. It was a matter of profound regret 
in tlic friends of India tliat Mr. Eastwick, with his high character and 
wide knowledge of Indio, was not still in Parliament, rendering valuable 
service, ns before, to the East Lidia Association, and to the objects they 
were associated to promote. How much remained to bo done, how 
great was the field tlio Association was foimcd to occupy, had been in 
some degree indicnterl by Mr. Nowrojsjeo Fui-doonjee, and it was exactly 
true that in whnt little the Association had done in the jiast they had 
been largely aider! by Mr. Eastwick. (Hear, hear.) He was not with¬ 
out hope that the Association, with more liberal help, might bring about 
the nccomjdishmcnt of essential reforms iu Indio, although they mast 
not bo too ambitions and think they could do by one stroke what could 
only bo ncconiplish«l by slow degrees and step by step, and iu the 
course indicated by reason and justice. 
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Siiniviai'y of the Opcmlions of the East India 
Association from its Foundation. 

ALTiiounit tlio East India Association has now, for nearly seven years, 
consi>cratod its best cITorts to tlic promotion of the interests of the people 
of liulin, it lias not rccoivoil tliat degree of support from the classes 
most deeply concerned in its useful action which it liud reason to 
expect, and to which it may honestly lay claim. In all likelihoo<l, this 
comporativo indifference to the exertions of the Association has arisen 
from an insnilicient acquaintance with the great objects of its existence, 
upon the part of the opulent and intelligent inhabitants of the central, 
castcni, and southern parts of India, 'llio inference is justified by the 
generous reception given in Western India to the distinguished delegate, 
>Ir. Dudabhni Naoroji, the present Dowan of tlio Gnicowar of Baroda. 
It can hardly be donbtwl that when n knowledge of what the Associa¬ 
tion has accomplished, and is capable of still further achieving under an 
enlargement of its powers, is generally difluscd, there will be inniiifcstcd 
tui aitlcnt desire in the kpcalitics in question to contribute a liberal por¬ 
tion of assistance corresjtonding with what has been heartily accorded 
elsewhere. Under this impression, thu following summary of tho ]iro- 
ceedings of tho Association from its inception to the present hour has 
been prepared, and is submitted in tho hope of its proving a sufficient 
encouragement to the inllucntiai clas.ses in India to arm it with tlio 
memis of largely extending its sj>herc of nsefnliu'ss. 

It was in March, 1807, that tho East India Association held its first 
annual meeting. F>w several months previously the founders and Ciiui- 
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mittce of tlio Association had been occnpietl ia tlie work of organisiation, 
and on tbc 14t1i of March it was enabled U> announce timt six life 
members and 125 annual members hml boon cnrollod. I’roinises Imd 
been reccivc<l from India of a further accession of support ; and thus 
fortihe*! with the i>oss:ssion of certain means, and the expectation of an 
a.ldition thereto, active oiwrations were commenco<l. Lord Ly vctlen, who 
had a competent knowloilgo of Indian affairs, and had boon President of 
the late India Boani, accepted the office of President, and ho was sus¬ 
tained by a Committee or Conncil, consisting of n large nnmbcr of noble¬ 
men, officers of high rank, and gentlpinon—Natives of Iinlia, as well as 
Europeans, who were well acrpiainted with India and her wmits. 

The leading principles and purposes of the Association were dcclai'ed 
to be “ the nnioii of England with India,” by the dissemination of know¬ 
ledge regarding the latter country, the free discussion of her affairs, tho 
establishment of a communication with Parliament, and the protection of 
Native Princes (and fttliors who might come to England with personal 
objects in view) against the wiles of unscrnpulons and incompetent 
agents. The Association disavowed the championship of cxclusivo cases. 
All who might appeal to it for ossistanco wonld find it a cordial and 
ready friend, with no special purposes of its own to serve. 

As tho reception of papers and the discussions to which they might 
lead was declared one of tho chief means of accumulating reliable iufoi'- 
inntion rcsp(X:ting tbo poojdo of India, their condition and wants, Mr. 
Dadabliai Naoroji, of Bombay, who had been mainly instnimoiitnl in 
esiablishing the Association, reml tho first paper on “ England’s Unties to 
“ India.” It professed to offer a faithful representation of tho views and 
sentiments of the Natives, and iitvited a consideration of tho practica¬ 
bility of the long continnance of British rale with satisfaction to the 
people nt large. These and all other papers wore recordc<l in tho 
spring. 

By rfuly, 18C7, the Association nnmberwl 300 members. A terrible 
famine having devastated a large part of Southern India in tho previous 
year. General Sir Artlmr Cotton brought forward tho anhjoct of Irriga¬ 
tion and Water Transit. He held it to provide tho best means of }>re- 
vonting famines in tlio future. The paper which Sir Arthur read on tliat 
Mibject was able, comprehensive, and conclnsive. Ho had addressed the Im¬ 
perial Government ou the subject a year previously, but bis solemn warn¬ 
ings were disregarded. “ There was no reason,” said the Secretary of 
State,” to apprehend any great famine in the lower provinces of Bengal.” 
Tho following year illustruteil tho prescience of Sir A. Cotton and the 
fatal iuereJiility of tho Goveriimont. Orissa was the scone of frightful 
Bufl'ering. The incident went far to establish tlie importance of tho East 
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Inilia Association in reviving mul keeping nlive a subject which haJ been 
so fatuously neglected by the Homo, and India Governments. 

An attempt having been made to include Colonial otTairs in the 
operations of the As.sociation, the niujority of tlic members were of 
opinion that it would interfere ton much with the higher interests of India 
if a wider scope were given to the Association. It was tlierefore de¬ 
termined to limit its consideration to India and Chinn, retaining the 
exclusive appellation which hod been adopted in the first instance. 

A paper on tho’subject of the Ti’caty existing between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and tlic Mysore Ijtatc, and the discussions which is-sned 
upon it, dcnioustratc<l the desire of the As.4ociation to deal fairly with 
nil questions of interest to the Native feudatories and independent chiefs. 
Mucli light was thrown upon the subject of Treaties generally by the 
onlightoncd Sir G. LoGrand Jacob, one of the ablest dijdomatists India 
hod over known ; and the action of the Secretary of State in reference 
to Mysore was generally endorsed. 

The question of a Representative Government for India came under 
discussion, and elicited valuable opinions; and it was quickly followed by 
a paper from the indefatigable Mr. Diulabhui Naoroji, urging the admis¬ 
sion of the Natives of India into the Civil Service. The effect of tlie 
lattor paper was to cause a petition to bo addrcssnl to the Secretary of 
State, and a deputation wiiitcd with it upon Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
admitted the great importance of the subject, and promised it his best 
consideration. 

The year 1868 opened with a gratifying addition to Uio uumorical 
strength of tlie Association. Nearly COO members had been enrolled. 
In tlie course of the year the important subjects of a representa¬ 
tion of India in Parliament (revived by Mr. K. R. Eastwick, C.B.) 
and the admission of the Natives to a share in the Government and 
access to the Civil Service, were resunnsl and discussed with much 
cnrnc.stness. The financial relations of India and England were like¬ 
wise brought on the tapit, ami underwent mneh careful deliberation. 
This liwt important question was followed up by a deputation to the 
Secretary of State to urge the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the matter; and it is almost ncedh^ss to say that although 
the Secretary of State did not yield the point a.H reganls a Royal Cf>m- 
mission, because of the numerous qnc.stions which it involved, the agita¬ 
tion tlius begun by the Association resulted ultimately in tlie formation 
of a Parliamentary Committeo of Inquiry. 

At tho close of 1868 the As-sociation returne<l to the vital subject of 
In'igation. Lonl Mayo was on the point of leaving Englnnd to assnino 
the government of Indio, and the occasion was considered opporlnnc for 
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pressing tbo matter npon liis consideration; and tin's was followed np 
by a deputation to the Duke of Argyll (wl\o liad bocomo Secretary of 
State for India), for tlio pnriwso of strengtlicuing tho pressure. Ixnxl 
Lyveden headed tho deputation, and Mr. W. Taylor enforced the appeal 
by an eloquent dissertation on the blessings of im'gation. “ By a rare and 
“ felicitous combination,” said Mr. Tayler, emphatically, “ it comprises all 
tlio elements which usually arc required by a wise and cautious Govem- 
“ment.” Other members, two of them members of Parliament, atldressod 
tlio Duke, and ho wont the length of admitting the*policy of spending 
money on irrigation works “ when and whore they could bo made ro- 
mnneratire.” His Grace seemed to be in groat fear of increasing tho 
]>ublic debt. 

At the first meeting of tho Association in January, 18G9, the subject 
of the “Material Improvement of India,” which again embraced tho 
question of irrigation, was brought forward by Mr. Login, O.E.; and in 
the ensuing Febromy the same theme was enveloped and well treated 
in an c.ssay on the condition of tho Godavery district. In the month of 
July the terms which should regulate tho admission of tbo Natives to 
tho Indian Civil Service were revived by the patriotic hlr. Dadabliai 
Naoroji. The feeling was that the system of open competition for ajqioint- 
monts involved unfairness to tho Natives in limiting tlio examinations to 
London. Hie assistance of Mr. Fawcett, M.P., was invoked to bring 
tho subject before the House of Commons. In October of tlio some 
year Mr. Hyde Clarke, F.R.8., entered tho field with a paper on 
“ Transport in India, in reference to tho Interests of England and India,” 
which led to an animated discussion regarding tlio respective value of 
railways and water-works, Sir A. Cotton maintaining tho superior utility 
of the latter. Tlio Bombay Cotton Act was tho last subject which 
engaged the attention of the Association in 18G9; and a reference to the 
debates cliciteil thereon will show how boldly and intelligently every 
subject nfl'ceting tho welfare of India was grasped and investigated by 
the Association. 

Tlio Public Works of India arc so closely interwoven with the pros¬ 
perity of tho country, that tho Association did not hesitate, in 1870, to 
encourage the assertion of sound doctrines by membci's who had dovotcil 
much attention to the subject. Sir Arthur Cotton introduced it with 
reference to a “proposed additional expenditure of 100,000,900/. on 
“ railways.” Three evenings were devoted to an examination of the ques¬ 
tion. Many members, of high authority, entered warmly into Uio dis¬ 
cussion, which, natnrally, comprehended a reference to tho vast utility of 
canals. At a later period the Association enjoyed tlio advantage of tho 
assistance of Sir Bortlc Frero on the same Ibenio. Sir Bartlo foimally 
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proposed the raising of loans, by way of creating capital for public 
works, and the discussion raised on this point was succeeded by an able 
paper, by Sir Charles Trevelyan, on “ The Finances of India,” which un¬ 
derwent mnch intelligent consideration. Tlio result, indeed, of this i)ar- 
ticular discus-sion was a resolution to memorialize Parliament to appoint 
Select Committees of both Houses to make a searching inquiry into tho 
genond administration of Her Majesty’s Indian territories. “ Tho liula- 
“ tion between the Native States and tho ISriti-sh Government,” and tho 
“ Delay of JiLsticc,to Indian Appellants in England,” were intTOdnce<l in 
tho conr-se of the year, and thoroughly ventilated by tho well-infonued 
members who followed Mr. Prichard aud Mr. Taylor, who originated tho 
questions in able papers. 

The Deficiencies in the Present Administration of Hindn Law ” w.as 
tho title of the last paper read in 1870. It stands upon the records as 
an ovidenco of tho roadinoss with which nil such subjects aro considorod 
by |the Association, but its length .and the profound learning brought to 
bear ujwu the question prevented its undergoing mnch disenssion at the 
time. > 

Many other matters of importance, less directly bearing, however, on 
Native interests, wore brought forward and digesteil in tho coarse of tho 
year 1870. And it should not be overlooked tliat a movemeut had been 
previously mode at Bombay for affiliating the-Native As-sociation in that 
important and iiopuluus town with tho East India Association. 

Tlie “Commerce of India” received early aud minute attention at the 
hands of the Association in 1871. To tho ever activo Mr. Dadabhai 
Nnoroji was due the credit of bringing the subject forward. If the views 
which he entertained were not generally adopted, a proper tribute was 
paid to tho great interest of the suly'ect in tho lively debate wliich fol¬ 
lowed and occupied two evenings, Sir Bartlo Frero presiding on each 
occasion. Immediately upon the hcols of that disenssion, tbc great 
financial (India) question underwent renewed examination, ajid about tho 
same time the petition which it had been determined to present to the 
House of Commons regarding the aduunistrut'on of Lidia, was presented 
by Sir Charles Wingfield. 

Early in 1871, the As-sociation had acquirwl so fair a renown that tho 
members numbered 1,000. Its inflnonco had also begim to be felt in tlio 
House of Commons; for, when Indian subjects were brought on tho 
several members, inspired by the Association, spoko with an evident 
knowledge of the wonts and wishes of the jicople, and endeavoured to 
enforce them. 

As one of tho most important elements in the moral prosperity of 
Indio, “ Popular Education ” rcccivcil attention at the instance of Mr. 
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William Taylor, wliorcaJ an extremely valnablo paper, showing tliattlio 
ednoation ot tlic lower classes U not incompatible with tbc iustnictii>ii 
of the biglier. The introdnctioii of this theme brought forward several 
membeo's of rank and profound knowledge, including &ir Donahl 
Macleod, Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, and others who had not previously 
appeared. The accession of these gentlemen proved that tlic East India 
Association was able to manifest strength upon any qusstiou tliat might 
arise affecting the welfare of the people. 

A subject which had often presented itself to the inuuls of the members 
of the Association—^viz., the “ Means of Ascertaining Public Opinion in 
“ India”—was brought forwonl in 1871. Major-General Sir Vincent Eyro 
jvistly described it as one of the most importaid problems affecting tlio well¬ 
being of tlie great Indian Empire. Sir Bartle Frcrc inaugurated a lively 
discussion of tlio subject in a speech of great force and brilliancy. The 
solution of the problem is to this moment a difliculty, but great light 
was Uirown upon the question by the sjieakcrs who followed Sir Bartle 
Frcrc. Ultimately, it was determined to seek the co-operation of ac¬ 
complished Native gentlemen in tlie settlement of the problem, and it is 
hop^ that, through those means, smno line of action can bo arranged 
which shall guide the East India xVssociation in its future efforts for the 
good of the Indian coiumunity. 

Indirectly connected with the foregoing subject is the “ Representa- 
“ lion of India in Parliament.” The arguments in its favour could not 
be too often iterated, and although, os will have been seen above, it Inul 
been frequently considered by the Association, it was again introduced 
early in J 872. 

The great importance of a ship canal between India and Ceylon, ns a 
means of shortening the voyage between England and India, and securing 
the establishment of a safe and commanding harbour for large 8hi|)s and 
steamers, infinitely preferable to the harbour of Point de Galle, had long 
engaged the thoughts of Bir James Elphinstone, M.P. Nothing, however, 
having been practically attempted by the Government, Bir J. Elphiiistone 
invoked the co-operation of the Association, and showed that, besides 
the advantages referrwl to above, large supplies of rice from Tniijoru 
could more easily be obtained at Ceylon through the proiwsed canal than 
through tlie Panmbsn Channel. Tlic hciieilts were so obvious, and the 
ex{>ense of constructing a new ship canal so very small compai'od with 
the vast sum spent on the Buoz Canid, tliat the Association at onco 
adopted the idea of Sir J. Elpliiustonc, and a largo ituuibcr of gentlemen 
were deputed to communicate personally with the Duke of Argyll on tlio 
subject, llic Duke admitted tlic value of tlio canal, but as the work 
.was not exclusively an Iiidiaii oue, lie- tliouglit tliat tbc expeuso sliuuld 
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lio slinrcd by the Colonial and the Imperial Governments. The mailer 
was then left in his hands. 

llio Association listened with pleasure, at tlie comnicncomcnt of 
1872, to an excellent paper by Mr. I. T. Prichard, who took a perfectly 
new and original view of the subject of the claims of the Natives 
of India to representation in Parlinmcut. Ills contention was that 
the permanence of the union between England and India depcndeil 
entirely npon the recognition (practically) of the peoi>le, who contribute 
many millions anmyilly to the British Exchcriucr, to a voice in thu 
supremo public direction of the affairs of their own country. Much 
valuable light was Uiixiwn upon tlie subject by Sir Vincent Eyre and 
Mr. James Wilson, Uio Editor of the Indian Daily Newi; the former show¬ 
ing tliat tlie natives of the French possessions in the East Indies arc 
represented in the Paris Assembly, and the latter admitting the ])rinciplo 
of representation and luminonsly exposing tlie difficulties that beset the 
arrangement. 

Although no direct action was taken ni>on the questions which re¬ 
ceived attention during the remamder of the year 1872, the Association, 
nevertheless, held its regular montldy meetings, at each of which papeiw 
turning upon the vital interests of India were read mid commented u|H)n 
by men of rai'c intelligence, who possessed a competent acipiaintance with 
the wants of the people. “ Trust as the Basis of Imperial Policy ” was 
the Uicmc of Major Evans Bell; the “ Best Means of Educating English 
“ Opinion on Indian Affaiiu,” fonuwl the subject ofa paper by Mr. Chessun; 
and tlio “ Law of Mahomedan Inheritance ” was brought on the tapis by 
Mr. Almaric Eumsey, a barrister-at-law. 

The oiierations of 1873 wore inaugurated by a lecture on the “ Central 
“ Asian Question,” which was speedily followed by one of more diri-ct con¬ 
cern to the Natives of Indio—namely, “ Tlie Land Question.” This was 
treated at largo by Colonel Bathbomc, an officer of great distinction, who 
had dctqdy studied the jiolicy of the Anglo-Indian Government, and had 
written much with the view of educating public opinion on India l>if- 
furenccs of sentiment rendered on adjounmient of the discussion indis¬ 
pensable. The "Land” is still a vexata qua’slio, which can only bo 
settled when it has been sifted and examined, and diffici'enccs of oi>inion 
reconciled and adjusted. The agitation of the snbjoq^-y the Association 
sufficiently demonstrates its anxiety to ventilate all 1^., regulations, and 
iiistitutions which have injurious operation in India. 

A striking jimofof the sucecss attending the iincea.sing endeavours of 
the Association to interest the House of Commons in the tlnanciul condi¬ 
tion of India, was np(iareut in an intimutiuii from the Finunce Coinniittce 
of its desire to receive the evidence of intelligent Native gentlemen on 
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points of importance relating to tlie goromment of the country. Two 
J^arsec gentlemen, of remarkable talents and attainments, were acconl- 
iiigly deputed to attend the Committee. One of tlieae, ilr. Dudabhoi 
Naoroji, bad been an invaluable member of the Council of the Association, 
OH has been shown in former parts of this Summary, adding to his intel¬ 
ligent communications great person.al activity in moving the Princes of 
Western India to affonl liberal pecuniary aid to the Institution. The 
other, Mr. Nowroajee Furdoonjec, was the Secretary of tire Bonrbay 
Association, aird a person peculiarly qualified, by his,exten8ivo knowlcilgo 
and reasoning faculties, to giro valuable information to the Finance 
Committee. Revenue, taxation, and expomliture were the branches 
of inquiry on which the Parseo gentlemen were prepared to speak, and 
the East India As-sociation cheerfully joined with the Association in 
Western India in getting these two gentlemen to visit England. 

Tlio Famine, which threatened to devastate Bohar and reduce nuio 
millions of people to starvation, was the signal for prompt action on the 
part of the East India Association. If it could not arrest tlio pending 
calamity, or contribntc to a fund for the relief of a famishing people, it 
was at least its bounden dnty to cnligliten tbe public on the best menus 
of alleviating suffering, and averting such catustruphes for the future. 
Mr. W. Taylor, formerly Commissioner in I’atnn, was foremost to give 
the Association tlio benefit of his experience, by his jiaper on “ Famines 
“ in Indin—tlicir Remedy ami Provmition.” Tho ilolivory of this i>aper, 
niid the discussions which ensued, closed the work of the Association in 
1878. 

Tliis rough sketch of what has been occomplisbcd by tlio East India 
Association may be fitly closed with a rcfercuco to an excellent paper 
read before it by Mr. R. H. Elliot, ou Our Indian Difliculties, and the 
Way Out of Tliem.” The gist of tliis paper was the necessity for en¬ 
couraging nianufnctnres in India by the Natives themselves. The 
ofTorts of tho Association to diflnso infonuatiun and insist upon an 
enlightened policy towards tho Princes and people of British Indiu 
will be zealously continued, and essentially stimnlatml and increased, if 
a generous assistance bo extended to tbe Association by the wealthy 
and influential classes by whom this Summary may bo read. 

In the foregoing enumeration of tho labours of tlic East India Asso¬ 
ciation no account Las been taken of tbe numerous discussions that Lave 
arisen on ipiestions which had only an indirect bearing on the welfare of 
the iHiojile of India. The claims of the officers of tho Indian Army, tho 
“ Disputed Hucccssion in Afghanistan,” and other subjects more or less 
mixed up with the nfluirs and commerce of India, hare, from time to 
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time, cngngctl attention, eliciting opinions and information from intcl)i~ 
gent statesmen, civil and military officers, barristers, and Dritisli iner- 
clianta of wide experience. But the wants, tlio wislies, tbo riglilB, and 
tlio interests of the vast i>opu1ation which looks to Qrcat Britain for good 
government and protection, have claimed prominent consideration, and 
must cvoi* bo Uic foremost objects of an Association formed expressly to 
echo the sentiments of an othenvisc nnrepresentctl commnnity. And let 
it bo over pnrsent to the minds of tlio Princes and People of India that 
the Association is n<7t cotn]>oscd of iiersons who merely cherish gooil-will 
towards their fcllow-snbjccts abroad ; it is an nssemblagc of many of the 
most enlightened noblemen, indepciiilent gentlemen. Members of Parlia¬ 
ment—who have acqnireil a conipetent knowledge of Indio, her claims 
and necessities, either from stndy or actnal exi>eriencc—Governors, Judges, 
Commission Cl'S, Envoy.s, Military Commanders, Bcvemxo and Judicial 
Officers. Journalists, residents for many years among the people, Mer¬ 
chants, and Native gentlemen of edneation and rare intelligence. Their 
names, which arc published from time to time in the Jouinnl of tlio 
Associntion, arc a gnamnloo that they understand the work they have 
taken in hand, and are at all times ready and willing to perfonn it con- 
scientionsly. 


Indian Political Economy and Finance. 

Paper by Major-General MAitnio'rr. 

BEAD AT THE MEETING HELD AT THE ROOMS OR THE ASSOCI.ATION, 
WEDNESDAV, NOVEMBER 25, 167-t. 

6in CHARLES WINGFIELD, K.C.S.I., O.B., ix the Chaik. 

Anoxost those iircsent were Mr. Uenry Coi>c, Mr. llurrychnnd Chin- 
taraon, Mr, W. ti. Fitawilliam, Mr. Thomas Boyall, Colonel French, 
Dr. D. H. Small, Mr. F, Mathews, Mr. C. Meenaeshaya, Mr. H. II. 
O'Farrcll, Mr. A. H. Campbell, Major Barkerlionse, Colonel Montagu, 
Mr. H. W, Truelove, Colonel Rathbiinie, Mr. J. S. White, Genernl 
C. W. Tremenhcrc, Major-General D. G. Andcrsfin, ilr. Ventatakrish- 
nama Nuidoo, Mr, N. Subrahmanyan, Mr. A. C. Mitra, Mr, J. T. 
Zoni, Dr. G. W. Leitner, Rev. J. Long, Captain AV. C. Palmer (lion. 
Sccrotarj'), &c. 

The CH-AIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, explained that the 
object of the meeting was to discuss some suggestions of ilajor-Gcneral 
Marriott on the subject of " Indian Political Economy and Finance ; ” and, 
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to Kpoak frankly, hail lie been afforded an opportunity of seeing wliat 
General Marriott was about to snbniit, lie woiikl Iiarc Imd soniu besilii- 
tinji in accepting tlic inyitation to preside, for the snbjort of Political 
Hcoiiomy bad small attractions for him, and tberoforo bo did not feel 
liimself competent to speak almnt it. Ho offered tbesn remarks in 
ni>o1t>gy to tboso wbo might cx])cct him to enlarge on the topic to bo 
disenssed, whereas it was not his intention to speak at any longtii; and 
ho had the less diffidence in resolving on this course wlicn bo saw present 
many gentlemen who were perfectly able to sustniu a profitable discus¬ 
sion on the matter. With this exenso for his own insiifbcicncy, which 
ho hoped wonld be acceptc<l by the meeting, ho would call ui>on General 
Marriott to address them on the subject of “ Lidian Political Economy 
“ and Finance. ” 

Major-General M.^RRIOTf prefaceilhis address by explaining that 
it was extremely difficult in so short a space to pass in complete review 
the fiunncinl administration of India, and ho was fully conscious of his 
inability to make an inherently dry subject siifficicutly alti-activo to repay 
the meeting for their attendance. lie then proceeded with his paper, 
which was as follows :— 

The subject on whieli I am about to speak is Indian Political Economy 
and Finance. 1 shall restrict my remarks to those ^mints of ocoinmiy 
which touch the duty of the Htatc. 

It is needful, in tho first place, to have a well-defined c<inception of 
tlio general problem, iiTcs[K!CtiveIy of tho modes of solving it. 

I dcaro to insist espociidly upon tho poverty of India. It i.s one of 
tho most significant imd i>atent facts, yet it is one to which u largo 
miuiber of rcsiMiusible people remain pruelicnlly blind. 

Tlie weallb of any people consists in, and is iuon.sarc<I by, the di>greo 
to which the labour of a few provides Uio necessaries of life for many, so 
freeing tlio labour of the rest of tho commnnity to provide comparativo 
luxuries, or to bo employod in non-productive ways. In India, tho 
jH-Tsons who are freed altogetlicr fnnn tho necessity to labour are very 
few uidecil. The greater p:irt of the population is engaged in the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of tho biirust necessities of food tuid clothing. 
Idle artisans arc coraiiarafively few. A largo jsirt of tlio women do tho 
work of millers. The proceeds of an income-tax of 2id. in the pound, in 
India, Icviml on incomes of 100/. and u[>ward.s, amongst 200,000,000, 
was 82.5,241/. In England, every penny in the jioiind levied on similar 
incomes, amnngst ."0,0iH),0<H», gives about 1 ,i»00,000/. A salt duly, 
which iunoimts to probably about 7d. a-liead per annum, is a heavy tax. 

This great poverty of India is a fact to wbicli a large number of 
res|Kiusible people in India remain practically blind. iLs ill-effects are 
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much aggmrnted by the Oovernment of India being administered by the 
moat wcnltliy people iu the world. Those who press expenditure on the 
State do so, for the most part, according to English wealthy notions. 
We send, to maintain oar supremacy in India, an army of niiparalleled 
costliness; and we have niiido niilways with as little regard to cost as 
a rich man makes a carriage-drive to his house. We have a notion that 
it pays to do everything iu the most costly way—a notion which a poor 
connti-y hke India can no more apply in exactly the same way os a rich 
country like England, than a poor man can apply it to his own personal ex- 
licnditnre in the same amnner as a rich man. Wc have an inevitably costly 
administration. Whatever England tonches she makes costly to Indin, 
with one important exception—an exception of infinite value, if rightly 
used; an exception which is at once India’s great economic rosonree and 
special economic danger. The connection with England enables India, 
one of tlie poorest countries, to borrow as if she were the richest. She 
can borrow at 4 per cent, (iind oven less, if tlie unjust exclusion of her 
from the English market, on the same tenns as any other nation, 
were withdrawn); whereas, but for her connection with England, she 
wonld have to pay double, or nmro. In this, I repeat, is India’s special 
resource and special danger, and 1 shall revert to it presently; I am 
now only stating the problem. 

Witli advertence to the definition of wealth which I just now gave, I 
repeat that, draw the line of “necessaries of life’’ where you will, the 
wealth of a countiy consists in the amount of labour which is sni-j>lns 
after providing the “necessaries” for all. I shall speak of “surplus 
“ labour ” iu Uiis sense. Do not confuse the idea with superfluity of 
labour; there is no superfluity. “ Surplus capital” is the correlative of 
“ surplus labour.” Tlie capital which is required to support tlio labour 
which provides necessaries of life, is an ultogetlicr inevitable expenditure. 
It is tlio capital in excess of this which can be upplied discretioiinlly, and 
which can in any sense bo described as surplus. 

The problems of Indian Political Economy are, the best employment 
of the surplus labour or sniqilus capital; tlio best mode of raising the 
ilcedful public revenue—I'.c., tho best modes and limits of taxation ; tho 
conditions and limits of the advantageous borrowing of capital; and also 
those facilities for distribution and exchange which touch the currency. 

As respects the employment of tho surplus labour, it is, in India, a 
very small quantity, and requires careful husbandry. 

The sur])lns labour may be employed— 

First, in direct supply of oUier needful things (as by manufactures). 
Secondly, iu indirect supply of other nceJfnl things (by producing 
things to be exchangeel for what is needed). 
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Tliirtlly, in diroct moans of ninkiiip: Inbonr more pi-odncUve (ns, 
cspociully, by irrigation works). 

Fourtidy, in indin*i.-t moans of making labour more productive 
(ns, uspueiully, by rtinds, and other facilities of distribniion). 

As respects the first two classes of oxpenditiiro of surplus labour 
nliOTc noteil—viz., direct or indirect supply of other needful things—the 
[irarlicnl questions to bo solved arc— 

First, whnt Imlia nccils. 

Secondly, what part of those need.s she «ui(t supply from abroad 
(such as lunchiiicry, metals, bullion). 

Thirdly, wh.ut jmrt of these ncciU she can obtain cheaper abroad 
(such as a considerable portion of the cotton goods and other 
tilings consumed by her). 

Fourthly, what foi’cignors neitl, and mwl get from India (a.s 
opium and indigo). 

Fifthly, what foreigners need, and can be supplieil from India 
(ns cotton, jute, grain, tea, hides, &c.). 

As there are some things which India must get from abroad, and 
must pay for by cxjiorts, and as India has to make large payments in 
JCiiglaml of adniiiiistrntive expenditure and interest on loans and rail¬ 
way capital, and must pay these by exiwrts, she has to spend a portion 
of her surplus labour in providing jiroduco wbicb Eiirojic will accejit 
ill payment, wketber tliat occupation bo the most directly productive 
Bp]ilication of her labour or not. 

Tbcre is the strongest reason for a.ssumiiig tliat all tliese c'oiisidera- 
lions will bo host resolved by their own pressure under free coudilious; 
uiid that tho State, cuuseipieiiUy, sliould avoid iiitcrfereiico so fur as 
]Ki<i.<ibIe. 

This negative duly of nou-iuterfereuce takes a positive form in dealing 
with questions of rercuuo levied on commodities, and will be iiotieed 
again presently. 

There remain the two other modes of applying surplus InlHiur— 

Direct means of making labour more productive (as by works of 
iiTigation); 

Indirect means of the same (ns by roads and otlier facilities of 
distribnting labour niid produce). 

No one disputes the advantages of these means, nnle.'« they cost 
more in exeenliou than the jirodnco dirwlly or indirectly. It is dillienlt 
to measure the iiidireet increase of produce, but it may be assumed that 
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all such works are worth oxecnting if they bo done without additional 
taxation. This admits of execution of tliem by boirowcil means, pro¬ 
vided the interest on the loans be met by the direct or indirect increase 
of produce. Such works may, of course, possibly bo a great benefit, even 
at the cost of some additional taxation; but such cases hare to be 
coi'cfully considerod on their own special merits. For the present more 
general question, the aroidauco of additional taxation nmy be reasonably 
assumed as a general limit of expenditure. When wo come to a more par¬ 
ticular consideration of loans, wo shall have to notice some other limits. 

Wo now come to the more peculiarly financial part of our subject, 
which may bo classed under the heads of Revenue, Loan, and Currency. 

Kevekue. 

First, as respects i-evcnue and taxation. The Indian revenue is 
obtainctl from 

The land; 

Excise; 

Sttunps; 

Salt; 

Opium; 

Customs duties; 

besides certain local revenues obtainwl by local taxation of various kimls. 

Tlicro is not time for even a superficial review of every one of these 
sources of revenue. I propose to restrict my pni'ticular inquiry to the 
customs duties. 

If I pass quickly over the subject of Land Revenue, it is not that I 
think it of inferior importance; both in quantity and quality it is tlio 
most important of all. Erory consistent fitiaucial {>olicy in India must 
be detennined by tlio conception of the laud revenue; it is the financial 
foundation, and without a clear conviction about it, Indian finance must 
be at ha])-hnzaixl. Rut the subject is, at least, not ignored by any one, 
liowever much they differ; and my present purpose is rather to insist 
upon less familiar pomts. One point only 1 will notice, both because I 
think it has not received tlic attention it deserves, and because it has a 
bearing on the cun-cncy questions to bo presently trcateil. I advert to 
the relation of the land revenue to the gross produce. 1 hoard in this 
room on officer of Indioji experience urge that it ought to bo a sixth, 
not n third or a fourth; and a gentleman who had ndniiiiistcrcd a Ini'ge 
jirovinco in India asserted, in reply, that tlte settlement in Upper India is 
made on tliO basis of a sixth share; but just consider. The laud revenue 
is about 21,000,0001.; that is a fact. lu order to have a standard of 
comparison, let us suppose Unit the land revenue were one-sixth of the 
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press i^rodncp. In thnt ease Uic gross i>ro<lneo wonid be worlli 
] 20,000,000/. We o.TLi)ort between 40,000,000/. and 50,000,000/., cx- 
clndiup opium. Of course tlicso exports are not wholly from British 
territory, nor is the whule of this ralne received by the culti¬ 
vators. Take only half of it—20,000,000/. Then a loi'ge pai-t of 
the inliabitonts are still clothed by Indian manufactures. There are all 
the various products, wood and oil and hemp, and other fibres, and 
numerous other things consumed in India. But witliout stopping to 
make qnestionnble estimates of these, consider the one item of food. 
I suppose that food is as cheap in the lower profinoes of Bengal in 
ordinary years ns anywhere. I find that in the last ten years the 
average price of common rice in those provinces was twenty-two seers 
the rupee. I see that two-tliirds to three-fonrths of a seer a head is 
assumed ui famine reixirts as the daily consumption in ordiuaiy rimes. 
Q'his would be almut a rupee a month pur head. If the inhabitants of 
British India of alt ages were fed, on the average, at this minimum rate 
for adults, without allowing anything for batter, milk, or condiments, 
tlic value of tlio fooil would be 240,000,000/.—more than ten times the 
land rcvcimc. 1 therefore think that all the onlinaiy calculations must 
Ite discredited. At the same time, I think that tlio laud rovoiiuo is pro- 
hably practically heavier thou snch a calcnlatioii as I have suggested 
wotdd indicate, ncconliiig to (pioted prices, and that the explanation, per¬ 
haps, partly lies in the relations of the copper and silvoi* currency, to bo 
noticed presently. 

llio excise duties I pass over without notice, other than tiiat sncli 
duties are unobjectionable in principle, and Uiat tlio disputable ])oints 
oi e too intricate for present discussion. 

I'lie stamp duties are nuobjcclionablo in kind ; I fear tliey are very 
heavy iu some rcsiiects, but I have no sufficient knowledge abont them. 

llic salt rcveiiuo has some ill characters; tlio cost of collection is 
largo, tlio temptation to snmggitiig is great. It falls so niiiformly that 
it is nearly erpiivalent to a poll-tax. But it is universal—no one can 
c.scn]ic it. It is not very burdensome in its actual incidence. Tlic duty 
is almut ^d. n-pound. The estimated cousnmption is supi>oscd to be 
about 14 lbs. a-Iicad—(1 find, on inquiry in my own houscbold, tbnt the 
cuiisuniption tliereiii is Sllis. a-hend). Tliis only gives 7d. a-bend 
per nnnuni. After all, the first condition of a tax is that it be productive; 
mid in a country wlicrc direct taxes are intolerable, wliere the mass of the 
people ore so poor that an indirect lax, which only touches the compara¬ 
tively wealthy, is improdacrivo, and one which applies to all in projxirrion 
to their means is niidiscoverablc, the problem of bow to provide tlio 
roveiuie without violatmg some of the conditions of good taxation, is in- 
solvable. 
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Ah respects the opium rovennc, the principal objections which aro 
offei’ed thereto are moral. It is not from indifiference that I pass rjver 
these. There are few nglior things in history than our opium wars. Jfy 
own convictions point to the release of the Government of China from all 
special obligations enforced upon it for the maintenance of the trade. I 
only make this remark lest entire silence should appear to be indifTcrcncc. 

As my principal remarks will be on customs duties, I will here say 
the few words I intend respecting local taxation. The details aro too 
varied for present discussion. But this local taxation needs careful con¬ 
trol, or it may become very oppressive. The Governnrent of India, 
however, appears to bo fully alive to this danger; only I must notice one 
item of taxation which combines every evil which can characterize taxa¬ 
tion with a minimum of productiveness; 1 mcmr road tolls. I tliink I 
have seen a shilling, certainly sixpence, levied on a cart, and that, too, 
without even providmg a tolerably good road for it. An English gen- 
tlcnwn thinks sometliiug of paying a shilling toll for his carriage; and 
what must such a tell bo to a man on whom a salt duty of 7d. a-year 
per head is considerable, and who lives by cultivating laud, the gross 
produce of which per acre must bo valued by ns in shillings. 

I now come to the export and import duties, which 1 shall treat irre¬ 
spectively of tlio import duty on salt, and the virtual export duty on 
opium. 

For a tiuo apprehension of Uie customs revenue, it is needful to 
understand and to bear in mind the large payments which India has to 
moke in England, and her constant need to import bullion. 

First, as respects the payments in England. India has to pay large 
sums yearly for depots of troops, for civil and military fuiiougli allow*- 
anccs, for the home administrative establishments, for interest on loans 
and on railway capital, for purehasc of store.s, and on some other 
accounts. Tliese sums have constantly increased until, in the year 
1872-73, the India Office drafts were 14,000,000/. These sums aro all 
paid by means of exports, to be sold in order to pay them. We may say 
that India must export aticast 10,000,000/. to 14,000,000/. worth of pro¬ 
duce without any return, solely to make these payments. 

Again, India has a constant irresistible neetl for a supply of bullion, 
which is also pnrchascil by exiiorts. We must understand this nec<l. It 
is twofold : it is needed for hoarding, and it is needed to enable a rise of 
•prices. Of course a certain small quantity is needed as a luxury for 
mere ornament, but that quantity is very small in so iK>or a country. An 
immense quantity is converted into ontaments, but really as a convenient 
mode of hoardmg, mid 1 therefore treat it ns hoardetl bullion. 

Hoarding is inevitable where credit is so small ; but it is very waste- 

o 
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fnl. Tlio State cannot ilo much to prevent this waste; what it can do 
will be considcroil under the head of Cnrrency. 

Tljore is no means of estimatinji: the quantity of money withdrawn 
from circulation. Any ono who knows the habits of the people must per¬ 
ceive that the quantity carried abont the person in armlets and anklets, 
waist-bclLs and rings, must be very grout. Probably the burial of trea- 
snro or oUicr conccalnicut of it is to no inconsiderable extent. But Uio 
great need for inqmrt of bullion is to keep np prices. 

Value and price are not the same tiling; ono is the general exchange 
value for other things, the other is the particular exchange value for 
hnlliuu only. Bnt value and price must necessarily be made to corre- 
sjMind. If India were nbsolntoly isolated, it would nut, comparatively, bo 
of great iiiqxirtancc wbetber she bad much or little silver. If, in conse¬ 
quence of the small quantity of silver, the price of a pound of cotton 
were the equivalent of a penny, the grower would not be worse off, pro¬ 
vided other things for which he changed it were crjually clicap. Prices 
and values would corrcs]>oud witliin the range of India’s commercial rela¬ 
tions. But so soon as the commercial relations arc extended to otlier 
countries, tlic things exchongod have international values (say ono pound 
of cotton tends to e.vchangc for two yards of cloth of a given quality). 
Piicus must bo made to corresjiond with the.se values, hccanse the mer- 
chiiiiU do not trade hy barter. The ilunebcstur mcrcliaut does not offer 
so nmeli cloth fur so niucb cotton; but be sells his cloth at, say, Sd, 
a-yard, and is willing to pay, say, (Jd. n-jsmnd for cotton. But if the price 
of cotton were in India one pminy, mouoy would be iwural into India to 
bay cotton at so favonrsblo a rate; and the demand for cotton and addi¬ 
tional supply of money would raise the price until supply and demand be in 
equilibrium. An analogous proees,s—but acting less violently because 
spread over inajjy years—has been going on, and is represented by the bul¬ 
lion wliicb flows to India. The greater the foreign transactions, tho moie 
widely-spread is thus rise of prices ; and a ri.se of prices is, of course, im¬ 
possible without more money, or more creslit doing the work of money. Bnt 
.that is not all. A district which supplies itself, and has little external trade, 
can do with very little nitmcy. Tim jKSojde exchange their ])roducts in 
their own markets in small ({uantitics, and pntctically do much by bolder; 
but the e.vtension of its cummercc makes the money transactions larger, 
and tlm cxehnnge of payments at longer intervals, so making more money 
needful; and tliu further the commerce extends, tho more must this 
demand increase. Tlm.s all facilities of couimunicntiou by railways, &r,, 
by increasing tratle, increase at first the need of money, whilst tlio same 
cirrimistunccs cause ti tendency to rise of prices, imd to a still greater de¬ 
mand for bnllion. The demand for bullion is thus, on the whole, an 
irresistible one. 
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Tho quantity of bullion imported in excess of Uio imports during 
tlio twelve years ending witli 1872-73, uvernged 13,G9u,Sul/. n-year. It 
is rather less than this lately, because that average is raised by tbo 
exceptional receipts during tho American war. But wo may take tho 
two needs to make homo payments and to import bullion nt probably 
25,000,000/. nt present. In other words, irrespectively of any need to 
procure foreign goods, India must export some 10,000,000/. to 14,000,000/. 
worth of goods. Besides this, in order to supply herself with bullion, 
she must export some 10,000,000/. more. 

Accordingly, wo find that tbo excess of value of exports over im¬ 
ports (bullion omitted) for the twelve years ending 1872-73 averaged 
20,040,403/.; and for tho latter years, when the English payments have 
been much more, owing to tho cessiition of receipts from Indian railway 
companies and tho iucroasc of some oUier charges, tho excess has been 
about 22,000,000/. 

Advantage and disadvantage in trade (iiiteniationnl as any other) 
deponds upon tho compai’ativo intensity of relative needs. If India and 
England only traded with each other in one thing from each—say cotton 
wool from India and cotton manufactures from England—and if England 
conld got no cotton except from India, as wa.s approximately the cose 
during the American war,—India wonid be greatly advantaged, and 
England would have to bear any additional cost of protluction. Similarly, 
if India conld not procure cotton manufactures anywhere except from 
England, she would be correspondingly disndvantageil, and any addi¬ 
tional cost of production would fall on her, excepting so far as it 
might diminish dcmmid mid eo lower the value. 

Datte.s, whether export or import, are equivalent, so fur ns the buyers 
and selloiTS are concerned, to additional cost of production. Tho question, 
therefore, of who really pays any and whnt part of an cxjKirl or import 
duty, depends upon relative ncwl; and that need is measured by tlio 
degree in wliicli any increoscil cost of production diminishes demand. 

' One difference which characterizes all export duties a-s compared with 
import duties is that they are more costly by the interest on tho duty for tho 
longer time between production and consumption. An export duty is equi¬ 
valent to capital expended in production. If a year elapses holwoen the 
payment of, an exixirt duty and the final purchase by the consnraer,_ 
mid only two moiitbs in tlio case of an import duty, the latter would 
produce equal rovcimc at a cost dimmislicd by ten months' interest on tho 
duty. Sometimes the difference would be not only oriliiiary mtercst, 
bnt the larger rate of merchants'profit. But tho greatest objection to 
un export duty is that, so far a.s it falls on the iiroduccrs, it falls upon a. 
small port of the community. Supposing a producer to make a profit 
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■which is 20 per cent, of the value of the produce, a 6 per cent, duty on 
the produce would bo a 25 per cent, income-tax upon the producer, tf 
the (lut^ did not increate the price at all; if the duty increased the price 
to the constxmer, 3 per cent., leaving 2 per cent to bo home by the pro¬ 
ducer. Yet, even in that case, the duty would be equivalent to a 10 per 
cent, tax on the income derived from the produce, besides the loss at¬ 
tending a diminished demand which would ordinarily follow the increased 
prices. 

A duty on raw material is more costly than one on manufactured 
goods, because of Uio longer intcival between tha levy and final con¬ 
sumption. Moreover, n duty on raw material interferes more with con¬ 
sumption and demand; for instance, a duty of, say, 5 per cent, on raw 
cotton would perhaps make a diiTorcnco of about >3 per cent, in the cost 
of the cheaper kinds of cloth, and would bo hardly appreciable in some 
of the more costly kinds; whereas tito desirable incidence of ta.vation 
would bo that it should rather fall ntxon the more costly things, so for n.s 
this is con.-sistent with the tax being sufficiently productive. 

Another evidently desimldc thing is to avoid, ns far as possible, 
general hindrance of trade, and to avoid cost of collection; tliese ]>oints 
are attained partly by restricting customs duties to n few articles; but 
these few must be things in large demand, so tliat a low rate of duty 
may be suffieiintly iiroductive; otherwise, the restriction of duty to n 
few things would be likely to act protectively and prohibitively. 

We thus arrive at the following general considerations, which 
often conflict with each otlier when we apply them to actual circum¬ 
stances. 

A duty to be productive, with least cost to any one, should be— 
Firstly, on a few things for which there is a large demand; 
Secondly, on manufactures rather than on raw materials ; 

Thirdly, on imports rather than exports. 

But if, amongst the various articles of export, there be any for which 
there is a comparatively irrepressible demand by foreigners, a duty on 
these would bo likely to be less onerous to tlie nation which imposes it 
tlion an import duty on other things. 

In applying the foregoing considerations to India, they so conflict in 
application, that the practical rcKolntion of them depends ai>on measuring 
their relative force in each case; and the right course can only be ascer¬ 
tained conclusively by experience; and a true policy must, in operation, 
be tentative. 

In Uie first place, any neceesitjf to sell being equivalent to a less 
intensity of demand, India’s necessity to sell some 10,000,0001. to 
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14,000,000^. worth of goods yearly, without exchange, must disadvan¬ 
tage her, I find that— 

For four years, from 18C2 to 1866— 

The exports exeeeded the imports in value by a yearly 

average of . 

The drafts of the India Office for those years average 

Leaving a balance of excess value of exports 
For four years, from 1870 to 1878— 

The exports exceeded imports yearly by ... 

The India Office draf» nveraged ... 

Leaving a balance of excess value of exports 


iEl 0,575,662 
5,901,074 

^,674,588 

£17,009,518 

9,944,493 

£7,065,025 


The increased excess in the latter years is in great part accounted 
for by the higher tariff values of the imports in the earlier years. Yet 
tliis excess value of the exports over the impoi'ts for which they are 
actually exchanged, is a presumption of disadvantage to India—a dis¬ 
advantage which is an additional reason for aiming at the cveutuol 
general abolition of customs duties. But at present I shall review the 
duties on the assumption that only such changes arc immediately prac¬ 
ticable as will have small financial efiect. 


For the year 1872-78— 

Hie total export duties were . 

„ import „ „ (excluding salt) 

The export duties were levied thus— 

Cotton goods, at 3 per cent. ... 

Indigo (8 rupees a-mnund, about 1^ per cent.) ... 
Qrain (3 annss a-maund, about 1 per cent.) 

Seeds, 8 per cent.. . 

Tanned hides, 3 per cent.. 

Other things ... ... ... 


The import duties were— 

( 8^ ficr cent, on twist 1 

Cotton goods <5 „ on piece goods > 

( 7| „ on other sorts ) 

Iron, 1 per cent. . 

Other metals, 7^ per cent. 

5 1 anna a-gallon on malt liquors 
8 rupees „ spirits 

1 ru. and ru. wine 

Other articles, 57 in number, 1 

besides nn item of " other >■ mostly at 7^ per cent, 
kinds,” producing £8,000 ) 



£798,792 

1,646,777 

£18,165 

47,210 

646,473 

47,171 

20,938 

24,015 

£798,793 


£816,834 

21,855 

77,179 

175,480 

655,927 


£1,646,777 
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llie princijilo of levying duties on few articles in large demand, con¬ 
flicts at tie outset with the principle of preferring an import to an export 
duty, Tlicrc aro no articles of import which, at a modemte rate of 
duly, would give the present sum; so that we ore obliged to choose, 
amongst the defects of heavy rates, the levy on many tilings, and the 
levy on exports. 

Again, the principle of taxing mannfactures rather tlian raw material, 
conflicts with the principle of avoiding a duty so heavy as to be pro¬ 
tective or prohibitive. There are no luanufactiired articles in sufficient 
quantity. , • 

Bnt one of die first experiments should be to abolish tlie export duty 
on cotton ninnnfactnros. The export is dwindling, until tlie last year’s 
duty was only 13,100/. In 1873 it was over 30,000/.; in 1872 it was 
42,000/. The duty is a heavy one. Tlicre can bo little doubt that it 
falls wholly on the producers—wholly, therefore, on a comparatively 
small class. It is no longer even productive of any considerable sum, 
and it effcctnnlly discouragcH a manufacture for which India has some 
special fitness. 

The export duty on seeds Ls a heavy one; it does not, however, as 
yet, prevent an increase of the export. The seeds go largely to America, 
which has great varieties of soil and climate, and might any day develop 
a similor ])r<Hfncc for herself. 

Another item of export duty is tanned hides, at 3 per cent., giving 
20,1)38/. in the last year. A duty on all hides, raw and tanned, at 1 per 
cent., would have given 29,200/. It seems to me that if this sum is to 
be riused on hides at all, it would bo preferable to put 1 per cent, on all, 
than to offer the 3 per .cent, obstacle to the export of the hides tanned 
instead of raw. 

Of all (he import duties, one of the most obviously over-weighted is 
the duty on metals (other than iron). Tlie largest item is copper. The 
imports aro steadily dwindling. The im]iorts of 18G8-09 wore nearly 
three times tlie imports of 1872-73, and have steadily declined between 
these periods. Tlie whole receipts of 1872-73 were— 

Copper, at 7^ per cent.£44,288 

Other metals, ditto ■.« ... ... 82,891 

A large diminution of the rale would bo a small sacrifice of revenue, 
aud even that wicrifice would probably be met to some extent by increased 
consumption. This is evidently an immediately needful experiment. 

Amongst other alternatives which would bo preferable to some of the 
e-xisting duties, and which would allow of the experimental discontinu¬ 
ance of some of the existing dntics, one was suggested to me by a speech 
of General Strachey’s, in the Legislative Council at Calcutta—viz., a 
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duty on trade documents— i.e., a kind of stamp duly, which would thus 
distribute the charge over the whole trade without specially weighting 
any particular item. A duty would be thereby, in efifect, levied upon all 
goods exported and imported, witliout any of the inconveuienco of a levy 
upon many things, and without discoui-agoment to any porUculor trade; 

To enter into all the considerations which would enable us to form a 
conclusive opinion on the best mode of levying by duties a sum nearly equal 
to the present revenue thei’efrotn, would require a laborious inquiry and 
detailed review, which are hero impracticable. What wo need to know for 
that par(> 08 e is the* degree in which demand for the largely consumed 
conunodities is, in each several case, alTucted by increased cost; and the 
means of obtaining that knowloge are, in great part, experimental. My 
present purpose is to m-go a larger treatment of the problem. The pre¬ 
sumption of reason and experience is, that it would be of enormous benefit 
to India to free her trade to the utmost; that a diminution of tlie duties, 
either in number or in rates, would bo a groat advantage, and would pro¬ 
bably be attended by such increased demand as would, in some degree, 
moot the diminution of the rates; tliat tliere should be an immediate 
beginning made of a tentative application of a fixed policy of gradually 
extinguishing, first the export and then the import duties, applying all 
available savings to this purpose. Most probably, under the influence of 
free trade in all the other articles, tlie salt-tax would become considerably 
more productive. 

In short, everytiiiug, except the unsuitableness of direct taxation, 
points to the need for the general abolition of customs duties m India. 
She is absolutely dependent now upon her foreign trade. In this trade 
she is, as I have shown, already disadvantaged by her need to export so 
largely in excess of imports—a need which the iuevitablc borrowing will 
increase. She is further weighted in her foreign trade by her constant 
need of bullion. In her largest exports (opium excepted) she is subject 
to strong competition. The ti'uo policy must be to make every effort to 
remove hindrance to her trade—to make it almost, if not entirely, the first 
consideration after peace and order. The principal thing touching taxation 
which modern political economy has taught us, is the advantage of so 
imposing it that it shall bo distributoil, and fall on no particular industry. 
In carrying a load, one places it so that it shall not fall on any particuloi* 
limb. India is weighted by her customs duties, like a man carrying a 
load in his hands instead of on his back. India has no largo imports on 
which a very moderate duty would be considerably productive. The im¬ 
port duty on cotton manufactures is the only one which now produces 
a large sum, and that is obtained by a duty so heavy that it must act, in 
some degree, protectively. 
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It will be asked, whence is tl>e income to be replaced ? I reply tliat 
tlicro is, in the first place, a gradual augmentation of tlie land revonue 
which might be applied thereto. I recently saw an estimate by as good 
authority as any in India, that it will be at least 750,000f. each 
five years, for some time to come. There are some diminutions of ox- 
jicndituro which ore certain to occur—such as the decrease of interest on 
debt by about 400,000/. by 1880, the diminution of interest on railway 
capital as railway receipts increase. There are other diminutions which 
ought to be mode. England has put everything she con upon India, and 
has not borne her part of choi'gcs incurred for imperial purposes. 

Doubtless, new demands will arise in the meantime; and, of conrso, . 
the time will never come when tlio money is not wanted; and if there 
be no fixed policy on the subject of the duties, nothing thoroughly effectual 
will ever bo done. If even Indian statesmen had a real policy of main¬ 
taining the duties, that would be well ; a definite policy would produce 
discussion, which would affirm it or condemn it. But there has not 
hitherto been much evidence of the existence of any fixed policy : Lord 
Salisbury’s recent reply to the deputation of Manchester merchants 
gives hope in tliis respect for the future. 

In epcaking of general abolition of the customs duties, I emit tho 
discussion of exceptional cases—such as opium, certainly, and spirits, 
probably—in which doiuaud is so persistent, and greatly increased supply 
of snch questionable advantage, tlxat the litate may wisely secure a 
revenue therefrom in any case. I omit also tlie duty on salt, the salt 
duty in India being of a special character. 

A consistently niaintaiuc<l tentative policy would, at least, give ex¬ 
perience of the cflccts of the existing duties which would bo invaluable, 
even if we suppose tlie incredible result that it should prove the existing 
system to be the best which is practicable. 

Loan. 

I now come to the subject of Bonowing. 

I insisted, at the beginning of my lecture, on the poverty of 
India. I said that England makes everything costly to India, 
witli the one largo exception of the power of borrowing. By this 
advantage alone can she find any measurable economic advan¬ 
tage to counterbalance the great cost of our administration, and es¬ 
pecially of our anny. It is on the right use of this that we depend for 
making our rule in India an economical success. Capital bon-owed at 
4 per cent, laid out in India with tolerable judgment on directly and 
indirectly productive works, will do much to repay the cost of our 
administration; but borrowing is a snare to nations as to individuals, 
and in the same way. It makes everything cosier for a time, and 
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romovos tho pressure vrhicli would otlicrwiso enforce the needful tlirift. 
We see this in the railway expenditure in Indin. Five-sixths or inoro of 
what is borrowed will como from England, and tho interest will annually 
swell the drafts on India paid by exports. There is need, therefore, for 
the severest economy and parsimony, whilst, nevortlielcs-s, tho expendi¬ 
ture ought to be large. 

There is good evidence that of late years the Govorament of India 
has practically understood tho problem—that we retpiiro more thrift and 
more expenditure, moi‘e prudence, but more boldness. In undertaking 
tlie future railway^works, and in providing for large expenditure for 
purposes of irrigation, the Government of India will, so far as pos¬ 
sible, secure the most profitable return to the borrowed capital. 

All that it is needful to add on this subject are a few words on tho 
means and limits of borrowing. 

Tho exclusion of India from the English market for the greater part 
of her loans, has been a mistake and a great injustice. It does not 
succeed, for four-fifths of the Indian debt is held by Europeans. But 
tJie intci-cst not being paid at a fixed rate in English money, but by 
drafts for rupees from the Indian Treasury, which must be sold at fluc¬ 
tuating prices; and the Stock being consequently inconvenient for ready 
sale or ti'ansfer in the English market, is not wortli so much as it would 
be if tho loan were avowedly taken in England. This did'erenco of value 
is mere waste forced upon India. The idea that an Indian loan is a 
security for the loyalty of tho people, seems to me unfounded. In the 
first plaec, a very small portion of the debt is held by Natives of India; 
and were it otherwise, it is obvious that the only kind of loyalty which 
could conceivably be promoted by being a creditor of tlio Govcimment, 
is tho negative kind, which would stop short of entire suhvoiniou of the 
British rule. To suppo.se that tho individual interests of a few fund- 
holdci's would oppose an appreciable resistance to such national feeling 
as must be supposed before English dominion is threatened, seems to uio 
iiupossiblo. 

The restriction is an injustice, because it is to refuse what is allowed 
to every foreign state. England repudiates responsibility for India's 
liabilities, and puts every charge ui>on India that is in any way incurred 
ior her, England also has forced great expenditure upon India, which 
has been tlio source of a considerable jiortiou of India’s debt, ns pre- 
emuieutly in tho Afghan war. England took no part in tho expense of 
that, whilst she made India pay jiart of the cost of Uio wars in Persio, 
Chinn, nud Abyssinia. All these considerations make it a sjjccial uijus- 
tice to refuse to India such incidental advantages as tlic connection with 
England may bring to her. 

Many think, and I myself loiui more and mure to that opinion, that 
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England ought to gnorantcc tlio Indian debt. It would not bo much 
for England to do; it would be much less than England owes to India. 
It would practically cost her nothing, and it would save India perhaps 
600,0001. a-year more than she could saro by being allowed to borrow 
freely in the English market without a guarantee; not because the gua¬ 
rantee would really give greater security, but because it would give the 
Indian Government the advantage of the high value which attaches to 
stock which satisfies the conditions under which enormous sums of trust- 
money arc held in England. 

It only remains to note the limits of borrowing. *To understand tlio 
limits, we must clearly understand what, in fact, takes place. What 
docs India borrowing so many millions mean in substantial fact? It 
does not directly make more labourers; it is not imported in the shape 
of food; it does not immediately or directly increase the quantity of 
labour or of fowl. How does it practically increase Uic available labour ? 
Of course, so far ns you borrow capital, you can import witliont pro¬ 
ducing exports for immediato c.\change; and so far ns tliis takes pined 
it releases so innch labour in India os would otherwise be required to 
prodneo tlic exports in exchange. But borrowing docs not seem to have 
so much the cflect of diminishing exports ns of increasing imports; and 
how can this increase labour ? It increases the available wages of 
labour, and so stimulates industry. If good wages are to be got on 
public works, thousands of agriculturists work thereon at the slack 
seasons of agricultural work. Tlicn, again, so far ns the works require 
materials, tools, and mncliincry, these arc supplied by borrowing, without 
any demand on Indian labour. 

But it is quite true that when tlio wages .offered by menus of bor¬ 
rowing have stimulated industry to tbc ntmost, no amount of borrowing 
can get more work done. Tlic effect of borrowing more would only be 
to raise wages, and to withdraw men from other equally needful work. 
Higher wages mean better fowl, more clothing, more metal jiots and 
pans instead of earthen ones, more bungles and chains, more hoarding. 
These consequences are very good when earned, but not when obtained 
by borrowing. Tlioso consideratious indicate the limits of borrowing— 
i.e., Uiat it must not reach the point nt which it merely increases wages, 
without providing more labour, excepting at the cost of starving ngrieul- 
ture and other productive work. Within this limit the State may wisely 
spend borrowed money on roads and works of irrigation to any extent 
consistent with avoidance of new taxation. Tliis at least, because the 
liigh price of food in some parts of India shows the need for facilities of 
distribution and aids to production; whilst the state of the import trade, 
in spite of some fulling off of late, shows on tlie whole that India is nut 
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decreasing in wealth, and consequently can uiTord a considerable expen¬ 
diture on such works. 

CnUUEKCT. 

Wo now come to the third iwint noted for review—those facilities of 
exchange and distribution which de|>end upon the currency. 

The object of the State in the inauagemeut of the currency is the 
economy of bullion. 

We have already shown the extraordinary need of tins in India. In 
the twelve years ending 1872-73, she had exported 055,000,000/. worth 
of goods, and only imported 850,000,000/. worth, having imported beside 
163,000,000/. wortli of bullion (after deduction of cxi>orta of bullion). 
Nothing can add to the force of this statement ns showing Uie value to 
India of everything which can economize her bullion, which is equivalent 
to diminishing her need for more. 

'J'he diract menus of economy arc the tree of gold and the use of 
papei’. First, as respects the use of gold. I cannot learn, 1 cannot even 
g\iess, the objections of the Government of India to make an issue of 
gold pieces which shall be a legal tender. It will not immediately he of 
tlie great benc^t which Some su[iposc, because the needs of India for 
payments in such lai^ge sums as ten or even iive-rupeo pieces are so rela¬ 
tively small. For the same reason, it cannot have tite disadvantage of 
immediately displacing silver. Whilst the present constant need for 
more silver coinage endures, it is impossible to believe that any ninonnt 
of gold Coinage which wo conid introduce would displace a single ru^^ec; 
but every gold piece in circulation would be an aid ]>ro tanto to meet tlio 
constant need for more money. Just so far as tlie refusal of the State 
'to make gold a legal tender prevents the use of it as money, the refusal 
is simply wastcfnl. 

It is true that the issue might possibly prove almost useless, but it 
could do no harm. However exactly the relative value of tlie silver and 
gold coins might be adjusted at first, we are sure that some change would 
subseiiuenlly occur by which the one or the other metal would become 
the cheaper wherewith to make payments. If the silver should bcoome 
dio cheaper, the gold would never got into circulation. Even in that 
case, it would be useful by enabling the Government to use it to any 
extent for the paper currency reserves. Hut experience of late years 
makes it more likely that the gold will lK?como the cheaper, in which 
case the benefit would be considerable, because gold would have a strong 
tendency to get into ciivulation to the utmost extent which the value of 
the tr.msactions would admit, whilst it could not disjdaco silver for an 
indefinite time to come, because of the low prices and the constant need 
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for an increased quantity of money. It is simply an exiieriment, which 
can do no harm, must do a little good, though possibly very little, and may 
eventually do great good. I know that some persons imagine that to make 
gold a legal tender would be a breach of faith. I think tliey can hardly 
know whot Uicy mean. Tlicre is no faith pledged in the matter ; if there 
were, the objection would be as good a thousand years hence as now. Ho 
change could ever be made in tlie currency. When and to whom was the 
pledge never to nsc a gold currency given '( Was it an act of bad faith 
to demonetize gold in 1835 ? If not, why not, on any reasoning which 
can support the notion of a reinstatement of it ns paf-t of the enrreucy 
being a breach of faith ? Bat the argument is untenable either on the 
ground of special contract or practical effect. 

The other direct means of economizing currency is by the use of 
cnrrcncy notes. Here, again, I think our English wealthy notions have 
hindered us. We began with ten-rupee notes os the smallest sum; the 
Oovemmeut of India has recently issued five-rupee notes, but oven fivo- 
rupoo pieces are needed by comparatively few. To make any sensible 
relief of the annual drain to provide more money, the papci* money must 
reach a much more nnmorous class. Li Europe, at the present moment, 
much smaller paper money is in use; in Italy, for instance, one-franc 
notes are in common use. These, and much of the other 2 )aper money in 
Europe, are inconvertible. I do not wish to see the Indian Government 
follow the example of issuing inconvertible notes ; I only desire to show 
that an issue of one-rnpcc notes would not bo an extreme application of 
experience. 

The question, of course, offers. How can the Natives of India, who 
cling to Uic notion of intrinsic value of money, be induced to receive 
one-rupee notes ? It is, doubtless, not so easy os in Europe. But they 
might be used largely in State payments at the Presidency towns, mid 
at large stations where the Govermuent has considerable disbursements 
to make. At tlie latter places it might bo necessary at first to keep 
Uic full cr[uivaleut in coin, making it perfectly practicable, althongli at 
the cost of some little trouble, for any one to obtain prompt oxcliongo of 
silver for the notes. If the Natives, on the one hand, cling to intinnsic 
value, on the other they have perfect faith in tlio Government’s promises 
to pay. After a time, finding the paper always exchangeable for silver, 
they would probably be satisfied to keep some of it The country people, 
too, finding it avm'lable for payment of revenue, would, perliaps, gradually 
become willing to receive a small quantity of it Gradually, a great 
saving might possibly bo made, os I assume that the Goverument would 
gradually diminish tho reserve as experience showed that it could be 
safely done. I say of this as I said of tlio gold currency, it might so 
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foil as to be of little use; but it might bo of great use; and thoiigh I 
cannot say so absolutely ns in the case of the gold issue, it could do no 
harm, because the possibility of successful forgery of notes, discredit¬ 
ing tbe use of tliem, and the probability also of generating some sus¬ 
picion, must not bo overlooked ; yet, witli care, these risks miglit be 
averted. Wo have now only !),000,000f. or 10,000,000f. worth of notes 
in circulation, of which the lowest amount is five rupees. How small 
must be the number of the holders of those large notes, as compared 
with the class to whose transactions one-rupee notes would be suitable 1 

What I principally desire to insist on is tliat the drain of India’s 
produce merely to provide the macliinery of exchange is so sevei'c, that 
every possible moans to diminish it should be tried. 

An indirect means of economy of cuirency is afforded by savings 
banks. The attempt has been made recently, and the result is necos- 
saidly insignificant as yet, but it is all in the right direction. Evciy 
little helps. The Government of India should not refuse the smallest 
aid in diminishing the heavy hindrance to India’s commerce which 
attends her ncod for more cuiTency. 

In general connection with this subject of the currency, I would 
observe that I do not think that the effect of the.demonetization of cop¬ 
per by the Act of 1885 has ever i-eceived adequate attention. Copper 
used to be virtually the standard coin. I remember when, even at 
Poona, the value of a rupee in copper coin constantly fluctuated. I 
have no doubt it must be so still in some parts of the country. The 
total number of copper pieces of all kinds coined since 1885 is as fol¬ 
lows—in all, 2,236,000,000:— 

. Value. 

Half-anna pieces ... 217,339,812 ... £67,918 

Quarter-anna,, ... 1,569,697,355 ... 248,241 

Hiilf-pico . 165,651,409 ... ]2’,941 

. 283,907,015 ... 14,792 

2,236,595,591 ... £348;892 

If we compare this with tlie number of silver pieces coined in the 
same period, which was as follows:— 

^ Value. 

“"pees. 1,910,674,452 ... £191,067,445 

Half-rupees ... 64,179,781 ... 3,208,989 

Quarter-rupees ... 132,764,856 ... 2,319,121 

Eighth ,, ... 145,324,106 ... 1,816,551 

2,252,943,195 ... £198,412,106 

and if we remember how inadequate the silver coinago is still, and how 
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much more numerous the trnnsnetions in copper must bo Uian those in 
silver, we may infer the prohnbility tlmt the demonetization of the cop¬ 
per has helped artificially to keep prices down. 

Copper is still, of necessity, Uie coin most largely used in internal 
exchmigo; and to a great part of the people the need to pay in silver 
mnst be in some degree like a demand to pay in foreign coin. The cop¬ 
per coinage is not mnltiplied as it wonid be if it were the recognized 
standard money; whilst the need for its free use is not yet really snpor- 
soded by silver. AVe have thus probably prevented tlic use of copper 
money in a groator ratio than wo have supplied its place by silver ; and 
liave thus perhaps artificially retarded the needful rise of piiccs. This 
must, of course, make the payment of laud revenue proportionally more 
burdensome; and it is quite {lossiblu that the prices of agricultural pro¬ 
duce which are quoteil according to the nominal silver valncs of retail 
sales elTectoil by copper, or ]>erhnps by barter, may not truly measure the 
portion of the }»rtKluco required by tlie cultivator to pay in silver liis 
land-rent or bis debt to tbo inonoy-londcr. This is tlio consideration 
to which I adverted in speaking of tlic relation of the land revenue to- 
tbo gross produce of tlie land. I have, however, so little information 
on the subject tliat T can only repeat my ap]>rehciision Hint the effect of 
demonetization of cojiper bos not received the attention and inquiry 
wbieli it deserves. 

In all that I Imre said under tlic sercrnl heads of this Iccinrc, I 
have not forgotten the great jiriictical difllcnlties which meet tho respon¬ 
sible statesman—difiicnlliea wbicb most able and thoughtful men, with 
every rcscurcc of public and private information at command, have not 
seen tlieir way to sunuount. It is one thing to dogmatize in this room, 
it is another to carry the ideas into practice. But such discussion finds 
its special nse in its disconnection fnmi ndministratiTc responsibility, 
whereby principles arc discussed more broadly, more dociily, and inoic 
simply. 

In conclnsion, wc may ask, is India generally increasing or diminishing 
in Wealth ? 

The returns I possess begin with 1862. Even in the last years India 
buys more than bO per cent, more foreign gomls (excluding bullion) than 
she did at tho begimiiiig of the period; besides having provided herself 
with bullion, principally to keep up prices and for the puriwscs of houiding, 
to the extent of 13,500,000/. yearly. 

Tlte increase of imports is really rather greater than the returns 
show, because, before 1869-70, cotton goods and metals, which comprise 
more than half the imports in value, were valued at 15 per cent, higher 
than subsequently. 
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Tl»c exports have, of conriie, increased still more, becansc lliej have 
been needed to meet largely increased Lome payments. 

Wliilst India tlius purchases more produce from abroad, there is no 
reason to suppose she produces loss at homo; but tlie contrary. More 
land is taken into cultivation ; and in Bombay, certainly, inaimfactnrca 
have sprung up which did not exist previously. 

On tlio other hand, there is a falling ofT of imports in the latter years; 
but the much higher imi>orts in the immediately preceding years were 
the necessary consequence of the large contributions of railway capital. 
It was impossible Umt merely increased facility of transport should in¬ 
crease production so largely and immediately that the increased purchasing 
power given by the borrowed railway capital could bo maintained undi¬ 
minished after the supply ceased, whilst the interest tliercon hod to be 
paid. 

Still, though we have received these great supplies of capital for 
roil ways, and have, I fear, spent a part very wastefully, we pay the in¬ 
terest with little additional imperial taxation on the whole. Tlic income- 
tax has been taken off; the customs duties lowered ; the salt-tax and 
stamp duties have boon raised. 

If a man whose busmuss is well known is seen to bo able to pnrclmsc 
more than previously, after his borrowings liavo ceased and when he has 
to meet the interest, it is a reasonable inference that he is prospering on 
tlie whole. Notwithstanding some known waste, India’s position seems 
analogous. Of coiu'se, mry one may tliiiik tliat tlie supposed individual 
persou is engaged in risky business, that his gains have made him ex¬ 
travagant, that he docs not know what he is about, and that he is likely 
to meet with adversity iu future. Some say tliis of India and its admin¬ 
istration. I have endeavoured to show why I think otherwise. 

It is easy to find fanlt, and to find fault jnstly, in detail. 1 feel that 
unnecessary expense has been imjustly forced npon the Oovcmmcirt of 
India. I sec that there has been extravagance in this and that direction; 
I fancy I see means of hotter economy here mtd tliere. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that we have good evideneo Uiat India is in a better econo¬ 
mical condition than she was twelve years ago. 

Yet, after all, iny last word must bo that India is positively a very 
poor comiti 7 —so poor as to demand the greatest prudence and the most 
careful tliriftln her economical odmiiiislralion, yet not so ill-managed ns 
to give good reason for alarm or excuse for timidity. 

Colouel RATHBORNE said he would only refer to two points 
mentioned in General Marriott's very able address. The first was the 
suggestion of a double standard of currency in India. Nothing is 
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more certain tlitin tliat tlio maintonanco of a double standard is utterly 
iiiipossilile in any country. It liiw Isjcn tried in France, and failed; in 
AmericH, and failed also; and a like result was to be seen in Germany. 
The reason of this ncccasarj’ failure is that one or the other standard 
becomes more valuable than tlio other standard, and lienee it is expfirted 
to foreign countries. This universal rule was exemplified in the case of 
the demonetization of copper in India, or at lea.st in that part of the 
country with which lie wi« more particnlarly acquainted—Scinde. The 
old coj)|>er whs of full iuti'insic value, whereas the new English money 
Wins greatly inferior; and in a sliort time the old coinage had been 
melted down and disapiK'si'ed. The only way of avoiding tliis in the 
adoption of a double stniulard is to follow the practice of England, 
where one standard is of full intinnsic value, and the other inferior, 
sen’iiig the ]inriK]iso of counters, and only a legal tender for small 
suins. The other |mitit in General Jfarriotl’s paper to which lie 
would refer was the qiie-stion of tlin giiniantec of the Indian debt. 
At the present time there is a debt of some 200,000,000f., and 
tliu Indian Government Inive practically tlio i>owor to go on borrow, 
ing to almost any exU'iit, subject only to tlie sunction of the Council 
for India—a laxly over whom the English people has little or no 
control. If the IlouieGiivevnmcnt were to guai-antce the Indian debt, tbo 
result would be that in the event of any native outbi-eak, or, still more 
likely, a foreign war, the Indian Government would be nnablo to pay the 
iiitei-est, and England would bo burdened with the jsiyment of the 
annual chaige on what may then Ixj Kometliing like 400,OUO,(K)Of. As to 
the suggestion that India hy the gnarauteo would bo able to boiTow 
money at 3 jier cent.,—if that pli-a was good, by what right oonid the 
Crown colonies lie excluded from the same advantage J It might be taken 
os ipiite certain that New Zealand, Canada, Auatraliu, and the rest 
would not consent to jiay a ]>cr cent, for money while India cnjoyi'd the 
<i]>]H>rtimity of ritising it at 3 per cent. The logical result would be 
iliiit tbit England—small country as it is—would have to boar tho 
responsibilities of all the vast diqiendencu^ which own lier as mistress 
over the glolx', as well as her own suflicicntly burdensome debt, lie 
tadieve<I that England was sti'ong-backe<I in the w'ay of cnn-ying financial 
burdens without getting swamped, but he confessed he did not think her 
strength equal to sustaining such a load ns this. There were other 
jxiints in General Marriott’s (Miper on which comment might Imve been 
made, but he would not trcsjwss on the time of the meeting further than 
to thank that gentleman fur hit address. 

Mr. J. T. Z'JKN mldresseil hinisidf to a consideration of the currency 
tlieorv’ of General Mai riolt, and referred to hit experience of tlic use of 
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sniull jMiper money in various countries. In America, daring the war, 
the [laper cnn'ency was brought down to as low as a five-cciit note, and 
the consequent inflation of the curroncy was such as to raise ]>ric«8 to an 
unnatural standaixl. Eventually the merchants, finding it impossible to 
conduct thoir business in a currency which daily varied largely in value, 
I’csorted to the practice of requiring sterling value, the dollar itself 
having become nominal. Hence the great danger in the uso of a 
paper currency was the tendency to inflation. Ex)jauKion once tho¬ 
roughly developed, the most disastrous effecls followed. This was tho 
case in America, in Fiiuice, in Austria; and in his own country, 
Bavaria, tho pi-opasal to introduce the use of small {taper money was 
made, but he was eiuibled to place the results of his experience in all 
{tarts of the world in such a quarter as to induce the abandonment of 
tho idea at the {jeriod to which he referred; although during the {iresmire 
of the late war this form of currency was resorted to, enriching first 
the bankers who {tromoted it. The {iresent Im|wruil Government of 
Genunny is engaged in a scheme of coinage which will result in the 
withdrawal of the various forms of small pa{)er money which are the 
pest of the coimtty, and which were cominonly issued by its diverse 
Governments. His {mrsonid experience of India did not lead him to 
expect any more favouiuble results from the is.sue of small pa{)er money 
than had been the case in other countries; and another danger to wliich 
he hod not refen-ed—viz., the risk of tho manufacture of forged notes— 
would certainly not Ije absent in India. For his own {wrt, lie was 
convinced that one of the greatest advantages which England could 
confer on India, in the way of currency, would be the assimilation of 
the coinage of both countries by tho adoption of a common standoi'd, 
which, from tlie extent of their united trade, might gi'udually liecome 
that much-dcsired international one all over the globe, {laviug the way 
for that further unification of weights, mcnsui'es, &c., which would save 
to mankind so much loss and labour now needlessly incurred. 

Mr. C. MKENACSHAYA said he would not venture to enter 
into a lengtliened criticism on the various [loints raised by General 
Marriott in bis able and instructive address, but on bis very useful 
suggestions regni-ding tlie limits of borrowing on the {MU't of the Indian 
Government he begged permission to ofl’er a few remarks. This was a 
subject of {iriniary inqiortanoo, and in order to uiulerstand it rightly 
they must understand tlie financial as{)ect of India. The broad facts 
were that the Government of India had a revenue of 50,000,0001. to 
51,000,0001., while llie ex{)enditure in ordinary times of peace and order 
exceeded this. In evidence given before the Committee on Indian 
Jb'inance it was shown that the cqiium. trade of India was in the highest 
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degi'w a doubtful source of inoome, and yet it was no inoon-siderable 
item of the Indian revenue, amounting as it did to 8,000,0001. out of 
tbe 50,000,000i. or therealwnts. There was, therefore, notliing extra¬ 
vagant in the supposition that the opium revenue may some day fail, 
and in that case Indian statesmen would have to solve the apparently 
insoluble problem of how to make both ends meet Hence be would 
urge that they must give up all discussions about the best means of 
borrowuig, and their attention should be exclusively devoted to dis¬ 
covering the best means of i-etrenching the exi>enditui'e of tlie Govern¬ 
ment of Indio. (Hear, hear.) India is, unfortunately, not in that state 
of general prosiKsrily which will admit of money being borrowed at the 
rate of 2,000,000^ or 3,000,OOOf. a-year; and how to stop this borrow¬ 
ing becomes of vital importnooe. He did not deem this the proper 
opportunity for entering into a dUcussion of the financial extrava¬ 
gance of the Indian Government (probably there was no one who knew 
the fact better than tlieir Chairman, Sir Cliarles Wingfield, for ho sat two 
years on the Indian Finance Coinniittee and hmtrd a n);iss of evidence on 
the point), but ho wonld earnestly submit that the question for the 
friends of India to consider first of all was, how to reduce the ex|>ensea 
of administration so as to avoid tliese increasing burdens of debt. 
(Hear, bear.) 

JI.ijor-Goucral MARRIOTT said, in reply to the observations of 
previous sjteukcrs, that, in resi^ect to the double standard of currency, he 
failed to appreciate the objections which had been raised. Oolonel 
lUthbomo said it was im]>ossible tluit two standards should co-exist, 
but they bad coexisted, neverthele.ss, in France and in America; and 
the “impossibility'' seemed only to amount to an appreciation of the 
fitet that one standard would iuive a preference over the other. 

Colonel IIATHBORNE: Exactly. You may moke a law on the 
subject of cun-ency, but yon cannot prevent a dilference in the value of 
your two standards, and whichever is preferred will and must run away 
from the oountrj'. 

Msjor-General M.ARRIOTT : No doubt there is that tendency, but 
where there is any great demand for an additional coinage of money, as in 
India, it is much reduced, if it dues not altogether disiii)peai’. In France, 
doubtless, few |uid in gold Napoleons, when it was cheaper to |>ay in silver 
franca. At present the gold drives out the silver. 1 hold it would be 
difierent in India; and this may be illustrated by the facts connected 
wit]) tho copper deiuonetizatinu to which Colonel Riithborne has 
referred. Colonel Ilathborne says, that as soon as the Government 
made a new copper coinage, of less intrinsic value than that previously 
in use, then the old cop|>er coinage, as being of a higher value, went out 
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■of use and disappeared. Probahly it ought to have done so to liave 
fitted the theory, but, as a matter of fact, it did not. The absolute 
necessity for having more oopjwr compelled not only the iNiteution of the 
old coinage, but even the practice of illegal copper coinage. I am per¬ 
fectly certain that the old copper coinage is in abundant use even to 
this day. 

Colonel RATHBORNE: T can only, of conm, say that the old 
copper coinage went out of use in my district—Sciude. 

Majur-Oeneral MARRIOTT continued by turning to the subject of 
the guarantee to the railways. To take the whole amount of I'ailway 
stock and view it—as was done by one speaker—as debt, was not a fair 
.method of looking at it, because a large part of the interest {mid Ufion 
it is repaid by a share of itrofits; and it is even conceivable that the 
railway system will be a source of income to tlie Government in yearn to 
come, instead of a burden. And tlicrufure, although it is a certain kind of 
liability, it is misleading to speak of it as simple debt. The chief argument 
against giving the English guarantee to the Indian Debt advanced by 
gentlemen who had spoken, was that the Colonies would expect the same 
privilege; but when the position of India and the Colonics in relation 
to the English Government is. comi>ared and contrasted, it would at 
once be seen that the ground of India's claim dues not exist in the 
Colonies. He agreed with much that had fallen from Mr. Zorn regard¬ 
ing a paper cun-ency, although he viewed the evils which that gentleman 
described as attributable to the paper money having been inconvertible. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ZURH said the danger had always been that os soon as paper 
money is introduced, a tendency is developed to launch out, so that very 
soon a cousidei'able per-oentage of the pajrer currency becomes incon¬ 
vertible, and deprecuition inevitably follows. In England itself, in 
times of pressure, influence was brought to bear on the Government by 
tlie great flnanciul interests of the City, and the Baiik Act was sus¬ 
pended ; and tins is the ci\se—only in a more aggravated form—in other 
countries. Austria, fur instance, was twice bankrupt from this cause. 

Major-General MARRIOTT regretted that the time would not {lennit 
a full examination of the qnotion, in oititr to show that the case of the 
Bank of England was not at all apiiHcable to the point in dispute. He 
would, however, admit that, if it could be ]>ruved that there was a great 
risk of the paper money in India becoming inconvertible, he would 
change his views to some extent; fur the essence of the institution of a 
j>aper currency would be that it should bo abw.lutoly secured that a 
Native, if jiaid in paj)er, should be able, with little or no trouble, to get 
full payment for it in coin forthwith. The remarks of Mr. Meenacr 
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glmya were interesting, because tlioy represented the opinions of a school 
of Indian jioliticians who contended that the British Government in 
India ought not to borrow at all. Although entirely differing fi-om this 
opinion, lie could perfectly understand and appreciate the position of 
those wlio maintained it, for at the beginning he stated that one result 
of our government in India wa.s that we made everything costly except 
'the power of Itoirowing money, and that was to be had cheaply. He 
had said that this was their great resource, but he had also admitted 
that it was their great danger. Nevertheless, he contended that this 
power of borrowing cheaply should be made use of. It was perfectly 
intelligible to say, “ We will not borrow any more; even to make a 
“profit, we will not increu-se our capital account. We would rather do 
" without roads, tanks, canals, luilways, and other public works, than run 
“ tbe risk of incurring more debt.” But his own strong opinion was that 
it WU.S wiser to avail tliemselvoa of this cheap money, that it might be 
laid out at a profit. 

hlr. ZOKN asked whether the statistics of tbe imiiorts and export 
duties of India mentioned by General Slarriott in his address were the 
nett or gross results, because the difforcuco would be mateiial. 

Iffajor-Geiieral MARRIOTT said blicy were the gross totals. 

Mr. ZORN said he quite coincided with General Maniott n-s to the 
Ae-sirabilily of abollsliing tliesc duties, for wherever they existed they 
were grievously obstructive and e.\j>cnsive in collection, llo suspected 
that the cost of collection in India was something enonnous; so that the 
abolition of the duties would not result in so large a loss to the revenue 
as might at first sight be 8ui)posed. 

The CHAIRMAN said that although, doubtless owing to the very 
■ uninviting weather, the attendance was not so large as usual, yet, as he 
'lud anticipated, the discussion had been both profitable and interesting, 
in summing up, he would wish first to say that ho quite agreed—indeed, 
everybody agiwd who was practically acquainted witli the subject— 
that India wu-s a jioor country, aa stated by General Marriott in his first 
projKisition. He hud never hoai-d anybody tlispnte tin's having Indian 
cxiH-riencc. General Mamott liad called in question the statement he 
Lad made at r pi-evious mooting, that the land revenue in Upper India 

_tl’.at is, ill the North-west Provinces, Punjaub and Oude—was calcu- 

lati^d upon tho bu.sis of ouo-.ri.vtli of Iho pnshice; but that statement 
was strictlv accurate, though of coiii-se certainty could not be uttuiuod. 
In Bengal it was true that tl:o laud ruvcmie was 2 )erhiii« not half as much. 
He quite agreed with General Marriott aa to the i)TOi»riety of abolishing 
the cuBtoii.s duties upon those articles, such us hides and iron, where the 
ictnru was very siuall and proved oUstnictive to trade j but he could 
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hot coincide in tlie lecturer’s view of Uie advi><nbilit 7 of removing the 
duties from gmin and cotton—at least, until the time came when the 
Government could do without the money. General Marriott’s cx()ecta- 
tion that the loss on these would be recouped from the inoi’easing land 
revenue, seemed to him to be far too sanguine. The balance of evidence 
seemed to show that the land-revenue could not bo increased much, and, in 
fact, the inciva.so during the last ten years had been coinpai-atively smulL 
Indeed, seeing that the I'evonue from this source is in most iusUinces fixed 
over long periods of years, or in pcrjictuity, he did not see how any great 
increase could be anticipated. Oeneiel Mairiott seemed also to think 
that the chai'ge for iuteiest on the guaranteed railways will bo diminished 
by the improved receijds, but although this was doubtless quite true, 
it should not be forgotten tliat the Government would have to meet an 
annually increased expenditure for the construction of new lines. The 
Indian Government are B]iending 3,000,000^. a-year on public works, 
and the plan of the Ooveimmeut of India is to spend 100,000,0001. in 
the next thirty ycai"s. General Straobey, in an exceedingly able 
Minute, written about four years ago, laid it down ns a pro(>ositiou that 
a promising line of railway nuule with economy might be expected to 
yield aTfturn etpial to lire interest upon the money bonxiwed for its 
construction in ten or twelve yeai-s ; so that even in favourable circum¬ 
stances the interest would have to be met during tliat period. With 
such facta before him, he contemplated a largo and increasing charge upon 
money borrowed for public works. As to the salt duties, he agreed with 
General Maiuiott in not regarding them as oppressively felt, although ho 
would be sorry to see them increased. He was coniii'med in tliis im¬ 
pression from his own exi>erience. After the suppression of the Mutiny 
he had to examine an enormous quantity of rebel correspondence between 
the various agents who had administered the revolted provinces. In 
this he saw all kinds of abuse on the Biitish system of taxation and 
government, esi)ecially in respect of tlie exclusion of Natives from 
offices of iui]H>rtance under Governmeut, and the degrikdation of Native 
families of distinction and ancient lineage, but never a word against thet 
salt revenue, never a line saying it was felt ns a hardship. As to the 
policy of boiTowing, he confessed he rather sympathized with Mr,’ 
Meeuaeshaya in thinking that the Indian Government had spent too 
much already, and should now endeavour to reduce ex]>eudituro on 
public works. A former Seci-etaiy of State (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
laid down the ]>rinciple that no works should be constructed from 
boil-owed money unless they produced sufficient to meet tho interest; 
but it had been found extremely difficult to carry out tliLs idea, because, 
prior to completion, the returns on most public works must be only couf 
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jootni'jO. H« doubted wbetber any single undertaking, milway, or caual, 
or other public work in India yielded a return of 5 |)er cent., nt this 
nionient, on ita capital—that is, if the accounts were made up in a 
commercial way; and theivfom he looked with alarm uiion tlie prospect 
of increased borrowing. He quite agi-ced with the remark that there 
had been cases of frightful extraraganco on the part of the Indian Oo- 
vemment Enormous same of money had been wasted, for instance, in 
tlie building of uuaubstantial and nseless barracks. Wasteful purchases 
had been made—as, for instance, tlie taking over of the Orissa Water 
Works—an act which sent the stuck of the* ComjMmy up im¬ 
mediately. The principle should be strictly adhered to of making no 
loan for public works unless the interest could be paid out of current 
revenue withont imposing additional taxation. He believofl that, useful 
though such works might be, if they involved the bm-rowing of money, 
tlie iuteicst ou which would have to be met by additional taxation, no 
real benefit would be conferred upon the 2 >oople, liecaiise .in oiiprwaive 
burden will be imposed upon them, and prove a source of immediate 
misery to them, while it involved politicnl danger to the Government. 
General Marriott's complaiut that India was not allowed to borrow in 
the cheapest market becnu.se she was excluded from direct dealing witli 
London, seemed to be ilhumry to a largo extent, for although India 
borrowed in India, she did not j«iy appreciably more than if slie 
borrowed in London. The 4 |ier cent, loan was above par in Cal¬ 
cutta, while in England the guaranteed railway loans could be bought 
to yield about 4 per cent. In the time of the Mutiny, when the cir- 
eumstances were wholly adverse, money was raised in London and Oal- 
outta at a difTereiiOBof only one-half percent interest; and though he did 
not jiretend to say positively, it seemed to him that the money markets 
of tlie two cities were in such close relation that no disadvantage 
resulted from bon-owmg in Calcutta. With i-ogard to the Indian Debt 
being guaranteed by England, lie entertained the objections raised by 
pravioas 8|>eak«rs. If the Elnglish peojtle were made responsible for the 
debt, pressnre of the strongest kind would siieedily be brought to bear on 
the Indian Government in respect of the ex|iendtture. Parliamentary 
interests or political exigencies at liorae might decide matters of 
pniiely Indian interest, and hence there wonld .speedily develop a source 
of serious political danger. Of course no one would dream of guaran¬ 
teeing the present debt, for that would only be putting 20 per cent, 
into the ihKketH of the investors, but his oljectiou.s were to the issue 
of a new guarntiteed stock to replace tlie old. 

Major-General 3iARRIOTT said that he meant, of course, tiiat this 
method should be adopted, for no one would propose to guarantee the 
present debt. 
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The CHAIRMAN said another objection luid been often raised 
against making money too cheap fur the Indian Oovemment, and that 
was, tliat while that Government could get money with tolerable ease 
they would infallibly spend it. It used to be said that whenever they 
had a full treasury they went to war, but now they go to works. In 
conclusion, the speaker said the meeting was much indebted to General 
Marriott for his able and instructive uddi'ess, and he pQjposed a vote of 
thunks to him. 

The motion was agreed to n«m. con., and Major-General Marriott 
bowed his acknowlAlgiuents. 

Mr. MEENACSHAYA, in a few oomplinientary obaervations, 
moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Dr. LEITKER seconded the propoaitiun, wLidi was carried unanb 
mously. 

The CHAIRMAN, in acknowledging this compliment, said he was 
always glad to do his best to further the interests of the Association. 

The sitting then terminated. 


The Marquis of Salisbury’s Indian Councils Jidl: 
Supervision of Many Better than Revision by One. 

A UEETING of the Sombay Bi'anch of the East India Aasociatiun was 
held at the Framjee Cowasjee Institute, on Friday evening, July 17, 
1874. On the motion of Mr. Javerilal UulashaJi'kar Yajnik, Hodo- 
raiy Secretary, seconded by Mr. Kashisatu T. Tegano, the Rao Saueb 
V iSHWANATH Narayen Mandlik was voted to the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, in oj)ening the business of the meeting, refrn-ed 
to the very great importance of the subject which Mr. W. Martin Wood 
had been kind enough to bring forward for the consideration of the As¬ 
sociation—viz., the New Indian Councils Bill now before Parliament 
—and introduced Mr. Wood to the meeting. 

Mr. Wood then prooeedwl as follows : The objects and reasons set 
forth by Lord Salisbury in his speech in the House of Peers on June 0, 
for the passing of tlie Bill under which a new and, in the first in-stanoe, 
an additional member of the Vioeray’s Executive Council will be ap¬ 
pointed, are such as at first sight coiniuend thcniselv'es strongly to oiirH{>- 
j>roval. It is an object which we all desire to see attained, that our vast 
Indian expenditure on public works be properly supervised, controlled, and 
economized. If, as intimated by the new and zealous Secretary of State, 
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that expenflititre m to become vnater; if the Gfovemmont of India in- 
t«Dds to persist in constnictiog either six or nine thousand miles of 
railway by means of deiMrtiucntal officers; if a soheine has already been 
submitted to the Viceroy for ex)>ending forty millions to avert famine in 
Ifortbem India alone,—then we admit there is “reason " shown for ap¬ 
pointing not only one extrnordinaiy executive cunncillor, bnt five, all 
e»i«ally extraordinary. That is, if, after acknowledging that the object is 
reasuuable and the reason cement, we also admit that the method 
propoM’.d by ti>c noble Marqnis is suitable and well adapted to attain 
the end in view. But this ie just the qneetion. His lordship has, how¬ 
ever, no misgiving about it. He assumes the minor premiss of his pro- 
pneition without a word of argument to aupfmrt it; and, by the drift of 
his Biiecch, he seemed to expect that his audience, not only in the gilded 
chamber, bnt “ out of doora,” and hero in Indiii, would also sup[ily 
or accept the OKSuniption. Long ere tins the Secretary of State must 
have luai-nud, from the rcs|M>ns« to his pro[MJsal, that there is a public 
opinion in India which is also occasionally nuanimons. But so clear 
and confident is he as to the fitness and urgency of liis measure, that he 
neay be inclines! to reganl public opinion here ns a very poor thing. To 
this it would not be a bad rcspcm.se to say, with the clown in the play, 
“A jKior thing an'you will; but mine own, minoown.” Wo shall admit 
and have owned that there is something to be said for the measure, and, 
though touching only the surface of the subject, his loi'dslup said that 
well. But how striking has been the conscutancous and decisive ex¬ 
pression of public opinion against it 1 From the Viceroy down to the 
amallest journal which has emy right to l>e heard on behalf of the public, 
this new Indian Councils Bill ha.H been condemned without qualification 
or hojie for amendments, however cunningly devised. It can scarcely 
be contended, even by tlie Coiincillordesignate himself, that we are all 
wrong together—ignoinnt, blind folk who do not know what is gfwJ for 
ourselves. What, then is the reason or conviction underlying this 
{ironipt, decisive, and universal national dissent, and which accords so 
clostdy with Lord Northbrook’s own protest officially i-ecorded ? Before 
e.xainining the prtijKised measure in detail, we may point out that this in¬ 
stinctive resentment with wdiich the Indian public has responded may 
fairly la* taken as indicating—fii'st, as regaixls the new apjiointnicnt, its 
distrust of dejuirtniental, secretive, and burcaiicrutic methods of adminis¬ 
tration ; and, second, n.s regai-ds the haste and jinnletennined manner in 
which the Bill is being pushed throngh Pui-liiuneul, its dislike to having 
inqmi-taiit changes forced on the country without the civility of its 
being consulted, and without opiwrtunity for such changes being dis¬ 
cussed and considered in the open daylight of 2 >ublicily. 
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Publicity J ' Yes, having pronounced the word which must be the 
keynote of our remarks, let us turn it to account at once. If we are 
pressed to immediately suggest a better means of securing the end which 
Lortl Salisbury has in view—tlie more efficient and economical con¬ 
trol of an enormous public works outlay—our reply might be summed 
up in that one word, publicity. True, we cannot hojio, in a short paiier 
of this kind—intended to stimulate discus.sion rather than to work out 
any cousecutive argument—to convince men trained in all the honoured 
formalities, the sacred ti’aditions of departmental secrecy, and rigid ser¬ 
vice subordination.* But we may succeed in raising the pi-esumptiou that 
they who sit at the centra do not necessarily see all the circumfei'cnoe; 
and that, invaluable os is the counsel of disciplineil experience and the 
calm considei'ation of responsible officers secluded from the clamours of 
the outside world, thera may, uevei'theless, be some virtue in the rough, 
haphazard, but free criticism of volunteer and independent observers. 
If this be so, it follows that new pi'ujects, whether of legislation, of 
revenue administration, or fiscal policy, and, above all, of public works, 
should be disclosed from the beginniug. If publicity, with all draw¬ 
backs which it must have in the eyes of eminent officials, does afford a 
certain quality of security, a safeguard against those grave errors which, 
as we see, cannot be corrected under all the elaborate and anxious pains 
now taken to forbid its exercise, then must the public be taken into 
confidence at the very inception of all these measures on which the 
welfare of this great empire depends. Tliis may he hard doctrine to 
bureaucratic administrators and de^iartmcntal experts—men, let us 
say, whose probity and devotion to the public interests justly raise 
them above the breath of calumny, and render them almost im]>er- 
vious to personal criticism—but such is the heresy we proclaim; 
and we plead fi>r a heai-ing for our i-evolutionary preijositiou os against 
the Secretary of State's new version of the venerable maxim, “ Nothing 
“ like leather.” In other woixls, his lordshi[) having proved that his 
panacea of central revision hss disastrously failed, says to the astonulied 
empire, “ Go to, we will have more of it” The vigilant Indian press 
at once perceived this glaring inconsistency between Lord Salisbury’s 
diagnosis and proposed remedy. And one writer, in giving a personal 
turn to the discussion, points out that the excess over original estimate 
—2,000,000/. in a final coal of 6,402,750/. on 300 works—which has 
stirred tJie new broom to action, was incurred and committed while the 
gallant General—who, it is assumed, is the now Councillor-designate— 
was himself Public Works St«retary to the Govenimcnt of India, or in 
very intimate and influential aesociatiou with the Viceregal counsels. 
Let that pas; j but seldom has a strong man made out a weaker ^ 
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thftt jiwt pat forward bj the Marquis of Salisbury on June 9. Let us 
lf>ok at it In tho first place, if we were concerned to put in a word for 
the much and often deservedly abused Public Works Department, we 
should remark that the revised estimates, which are ignored in hU lord* 
ship’s speech, though included in the return to Parliament, may, and in 
many cases must, have been spent on oonatrnctions and additions which 
ai-e worth all the money. Then, again, these 300 coses are all picked 
wasters, and include instauoes of splendid sins, like our beloved Ounneah 
Kliiud Palace, witli its excess of 21,8721.; our much admired White 
Elephant at Hog Island, 51,4581. over the markj'the Kirkee Gun 
Factory, with its extra 9C,11G1.; the Moody Bay Beclamation, nearly 
4GO,O0Ol.; the Poona to Sattara Road, 77,5491. (more than twice the 
original eatimate); tiie Aboo, Allahabad, and Pesliawnr Barracks and 
Rawul Pindee Magazine, costing, resiwolively, 32,5591., 46,016/., 
42,9801., and 26,6491. over and above tho original estimate for each; 
the Madras Wiiter-supjdy Scheme, 43,5961.; the Ootacaraund Law¬ 
rence Asylum, 70,4401.; the Bannkur Bridge and Cuttack Tnink 
Roads (one 50,9641., the other 37,2891, over the first guess); the 
Imiwrial Museum, Calcutta, and the Sailors’ Home in that port, tho 
one costing 14,1131., and the other 11,1981. in excess out of a com¬ 
paratively small total outlay ; and so on. This |ioint—that to pick out 
the works showing excess over first estimate is not quite fair in argu¬ 
ment—had been taken in anticipation by the Government of India in 
their reply to the Duke of Argyll of January 2, 1873. llis Grace’s zeal 
had l)een stirred np because of the excess incurred and already manifested, 
in the early part of 1872, in the construction of the Moota Valley 
Irrigation project, or, as we say, the Kurmckwasla Waterworks. It is 
disappointing to us that such eminent authorities as Colonels Fife and 
Kennedy were both at faidt, and still more that there should be bicker¬ 
ings amongst the Ulympians respecting the estimate and cost of such a 
noble work as that which now supplies Kirkee and Poona with pure 
water, and is intended to irrigate tliousands of the arid fields of the 
Deccan. But we may here anticipate our argument so fiir as to demand, 
Why did wo not know all this before! So long ago as June, 1872, 
his Grace of Argyll came down like a sledge-hammer on the Bombay 
Public Works officers, who had to answer for an augmentation of 17^ 
lakhs in the original estimates, and diminution of 2 per cent, in the 
returns at first aiiticipited ] but those officers do not appear to have 
been one whit the woi-se for this wigging. Now, would not that rebuke, 
BO far as it was deserveil, have told with fivefold foi-oe if it had come 
before tlie public while it was hot and fresh 1 Was not the Duke’s 
wrath as good as thrown away in being, so far as the public were 
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concerned, bottled up nntil May, 18741 But we digi-ess. The occasion 
of this reference is merely to show that the Government of India's reply, 
if it can be accepted implicitly, affords rather a striking set-off to Lord 
Salisbnry’s picked excess of 2,GOO.OOOL Taking the C5C works com¬ 
pleted in 1871-2, they show that 410 were within the original estimate, 
and only 245 in excess. True, when we tiii*n fei the figure.s of these 
two sets, we find the saving uniimuted to Rs.l(),10,894, and the excess 
to Els. 14,33,056; but, looking at the Ixire arithmetical test, this does 
afford an important qualilication or set-off to Lord Salisbury’s thumping 
figure of 2,6O0,0OOA, or 300 works picked out to jmint his moral and 
excuse his little coup d’etat. As to the other point in which he seems to 
show undue eagerness in stating his case—namely, his discarding the 
revised estimates—^you will have seen that his lordship has tried to 
jnstify biinsclf in his speech of June 15. He soarxjely succeeds ; for he 
does not touch the point that the difference between the revised and 
original estimate may, and in some cases most, represent good value 
received. Instead of noticing this, his lurdsiiip gives some ciu'sory de- 
sciiption of how revised estimate-s have been expended in certain noto¬ 
rious cases, where wo may be tnlcmbly suie, judging from our own 
Presidency, that the blame lies os much, if not more heavily, on the 
local executive authorities, than on the engineers and Public Works De¬ 
partment itself. To casHs like this our remedy would apply far more 
readily than will Lord Salisbury’s. 

Thus we have noticed the two chief points in which we think the 
Secretary of State has overstated, and thereby weakened, his case. It is 
not that we are anxious to defend the great Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. Its officers would not, |)crhaps, thank me fur my championship, 
though I liave always been ready to avow that, barring two or three 
notorious instances, the officers of the Bombay Department have never 
merited the sweeping reproaches which we constantly see bestowed 
on their coyifrfrea in Eastern and Northern India, which reproaches it 
would seem tl)at the new Scci’etary of State has accepted in tlieir 
entirety, somewhat unfairly seeking justification in those two or three 
exceptional failures and excesses in Western India to which we have 
alluded. Wliy, then, have we diverged from our own line of argument 
to suggest that even the Public Works Dei>artment is not quite so 
black as bis lordship has ]Miuted it? Wo do so because it strikes us that 
the whole tone and form of Lord Salisbury'a speeches, mure especially 
that on June 9th, afford remarkable illustration of the prevalence of the 
great bane we denounce—secrecy, systematic departmental secrecy—and 
furnish suggestive warnings of the necessity for the antidote we propose 
i—publicity, prompt, frank, and full publicity. 
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Take these returns, compiled on purpose to support the noble Marquis's 
motion and in hope that the insinuation of 2,600,000t •worth of sheer 
•waste would pi^educe such a sensation that the peers •vrould not wug a 
tongue against the measure. Now, why should not these retui-ns, present¬ 
ing such ghastly ]ier-centage of excess over estimate, have been laid before 
Lords, Commons, or the Indian public long agol It is tnie that many of 
these extraordinary works are not yet completed j but this only shows the 
urgent necessity of daylight having been let into the plans and estimates 
long since. What is the use of trying to shock the listless peel's with 
this story of 300 cases of excess afltr the 2G0 lakhs ha^re, as alleged, gone 
down the gulft Had some of the coses been picked out when only the 
60 lakhs had been expended, and had the excess been placed officially 
before the public here, who have to pay or suffer for waste, and whilst 
the engineers concerned were here to answer for themselves or submit to 
open public censure, sometbing might have been done to save the 200 
lakhs, or to know the reason why tlie several excess sums were to be spent. 

But we anticipate. Tuke, then, the liistoiy of this measure itself as 
disclosed by its zealous promoter. The whole scheme—some persona 
might say the big job—came upon the public by suiprise, and it was 
evidently intended to steal a march on tlie Indian opposition and that 
tiresoino press which, when it is allowed the chance, is constantly inter¬ 
posing to spoil cut and dried schemes which seem the perfection of state¬ 
craft wliilst being conti-ived in tlie seclusion of the bureau. Not until 
his second speech did Lord Salisbury think it worth while to let us know 
a little of tlie history of the Bill. It then transpired that Lord Mayo— 
who, as we all know, took the Public Works division of the Supreme 
Council work—had suggested the appointment which it is now sought 
to be carried out without a moutli’s i-espite for discussion. You have all 
seen the dozim lines in which, as quoteil in Lortl Salisbury's speech of 
June 15th, Lord Mayo states the object and gives his reasons in favour 
of creating this a])ecial ConncUlor. Now, I trust it is safe to say that wo 
have much respect for the judgment of the late Vicci'oy in. resjiect of 
matters with which he was brought closely in contact. For my own 
part, I had no sympathy whatever for a certain vein of criticism—or 
rather, caqiing and scarcely civil sneering—wliich ran threugh portions 
of the Indian press during liutt year, in deprecation of Lord Mayo’s unde- 
velo)icd and—again because of this bane of sccrecj'—nece.'>8ariJy uiivin- 
dicated Public Works jiolicy. And all talk of that sort mnst^now be cast 
to the winds. In ]trcaence of the mighty cloud of massive expenditure 
—including big railways that can never pay, and exposed forts that will 
invite attack—which apfiears now to be welcomed by eveiy party in the 
State, Lord Mayo’s modest efforts at working out the .problem of remu- 
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nerative Public Works exploitation are scareely worthy of notice in com¬ 
parison with the grander notions of to-diiy. We do not care now to 
controvert the position taken op by Lord Mayo in August, 18G9; bat 
we would just ask wliether, if this proposition had been put before the 
publiq in that year, as it ought to hax’e been, this “ Indian Councils Act 
“Amendment Bill" of 1874 would ever have been heard ofl And here, it 
occurs to me that, at the cost of another digression, we may refer to that 
fiscal and administrative history of the year 18Gi)-70 as offering an appro¬ 
priate basis for one of the most obvious but forcible ai-gumcnta against 
the measure. Let me recall to your memoiy the incidents of tliat periwl 
—August, 1869. No doubt, from the tone of this secret and confidential 
letter of the late Viceroy’s, quoted from by Lord Salisbury, the Supreme 
Government had then begun to discover the depletion of cosh and excess 
of outlay, especially in this same Public Works Department, news of 
which burst on the country two months later in the aha[)e of a financial 
panic in the upper regions and the 50 ^ler cent, surcharge on the income- 
tax of the year. This was followed by that utterly unjustifiable levy, the 
Swingeing 3^ per cent, coolly pushed through by Sir Kichard Temple in 
April, 1870, when the panic was over, and when, if he had been worth 
the name of a financier, he would have perceived that tlicrc was no call 
for such a violent remedy. Now that for a moment you have recalled to 
you the strain and stress of those anxious and unsettled years, is not one 
of the first amougst the many indignant protests of the time which recur 
to your memory, that universat denunciation of the increase of depart¬ 
ments and multiplication of offices which were then everywhere regarded 
as the effective and provocative cause of that excessive expenditure which 
seemed to have ujipalled the Supreme Oovemment itsclfl I need not 
refer back to the new.siiaper files of th.at period to remind yon how, with 
one voice, the whole press, Native and European, traced the growth of 
unmanageable expenditure to this evil of splitting up the functions of 
administration and increasing the number of big hix-eaters, each of whdin 
is bunnd to justify his appointment, and in doing so to set in motion 
innumerable rills of continuous ex|ienditure. And yet it was about that 
period we saw the creation of an entirely new Secretariat—the bureau of 
Agriculture, Revenue, and Commerce. Tliis was intended to aid, and 
no doubt has relieved the Executive Council of a lai-ge amount of work; 
but this new department ought to have anticipated and superseded the 
demand for further relief of the Executive Council. Since tlien not only 
has tlie Public Works Secretariat been strengthened, but after a separate 
“branch" being added to it to xindertako the railway work, we liave 
witnessed, only during the last few weeks, the evolution of a distinct and 
self-dependent State Railway Dc]>artment. There was already an Irriga- 
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tion Department, at least an Inspector-Qeaeral of Irrig ition, who has, 
doubtless, skilled assistants of sorts at his disposal; so again we ask, what 
more could be desired? Why, we had almost forgotten the Marines! 
Lest the evointion of departments should not keep up at the usual rate, 
one of the two great patronage dejiartmeats at home, who ever look upon 
the Indian preserves with a hungry gaze, has induoe<l the Government of 
India to assent to the appointment, say to the " entertainment,” of a 
Lord High Admiral on aume Rs.3,d00 per mensem; though eveiy pro¬ 
posal to restore a modest Indian Naval Service, which would confer great 
and direct benefits on our maritime interest by tlie training it would give 
in Hurvey and transport operations, has alwiiys been re|ielled with soorn. 
Thus, the creation of tax-eating and revenue-e|)ending departments has 
gone on in ajdbe of tlie dismay and protests of the India public; and Lord 
Salisbury has very much to learn about the jjcople of this couutry if he 
can feel surjtrLsed at the univei-sul opposition which has at once been 
evoked by his abrupt propasal to aggravate this foible in modem Indian 
administration by appointing an officer of gigantic personal powers, who, 
sent out under the Qitceu's sign manual, may be able to defy the Gover- 
nor Oeneral himself, and override the rest of the Supreme Gkiverument 
ill all that concerns what threatens to overtake ex’en the military outlay, 
and become the very largest division of our debt-creating exjienditnre. 
We may as well remark in this cnimectioii tliat there is a rude consis¬ 
tency in tills lordly aliglit of Lord Northfiwok and the whole Government 
of India, and in the ostentatious nonchalance with which the noble Secre¬ 
tary has, in this weighty manner, treated his Council as a very small 
thing, and scorned to ask tlieir opinion. Seeing that of these conscript 
fathers at Westminster, more than half of tliem have sat on for many 
years longer than they ought to have dune, we cannot bo uxpccterl to feel 
grieved because of the neglect with which tliey have been treated; but 
the public judge of this incident from the political |>uint of view, and it 
coofinns the dee|> suspicion and strong dislike with which this dictAtoriul 
aud autoeratical scheme is regarded. We may also remark that the way 
jn which the Indian Council has been ignored and the Viceroy’s pro¬ 
test virtually burked is all iu accordance with that tone of secret 
bui'enucnitic action, and that shrinking from public ojiiuiuu and discus¬ 
sion, which have been, and always will be, fatal to successful and durable 
political ndininistratire work. 

In anutber re9|«cl Lord Salisfmry’s speech illustrates the retjime of 
secrecy and suppre»iun under which India moves and bus its being, 
indeed, but does not and cannot live n heultby national life. We bad 
heard- in a vague way, or ]>eriiaps we had been left to infer, that tlie 
Behar famine would rtimulate the authorities to push on with irrigation 
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vorks; bat it waa not known until Lord Salisbury, on Jane 9, stated it 
incidentally, and as part of liia case for adding this seventh wheel to 
the viceregal coach, that it had been definitively determined to spend 
40,000,000i. on irrigation in Northern India. Not one single further 
particular did his lordsliip vouchsafe to meution regarding this enormous 
project. We are left to guesa how many million.^ are to l»o S|>ent in 
each year, whether the whole is to be hiid out in henceforth lucky 
Behar, and whether the thirsty Deccan and f.irtile Quzerat, which will have 
to contribute in such large proportion to the interest on that 40,000,0001., 
are to enjoy any share in the outlay. Is it not high time already that 
the preliminary pSpers relating to these vast projects were laid before 
the public 1 His lordship, in alluding to the pros[)ective expenditure on 
railways, evidently had in mind that judicious plan of apportioning and 
e<]unlizing over a series of years the extraordinary expenditure both on 
account of railways and irrigation works which was issued soon after the 
])resent Viceroy gutherc<l np the reins of power j but are we to under¬ 
stand from Lord Salisbury that this plan of gnvduated progreas and 
distributed outlay can well be safely departed from merely because a 
new full-power Executive Councillor is ap[>ointed) 

The Secretary of State’s second s^Miech on behalf of his Bill does not, 
like the first, open up a. vista of unrevealeil fjwts and hidden projects, 
but it is remarkable as affording, from our stand<i>oiiit in this country, 
occasion for peculiarly apt replies to hi.s own arguments. Thus he cites 
as instances of flagrant excesses over originiil estimates the Ootacamund 
Lawrence Asylum and a certain tank near Madras, designed by an 
engineer recently deceased, Mr. Fraser. As to the farmer of these cases, 
we are not able to judge whether 11J lakhs is a fair or extravagaut 
cost for those Ootacamund buildings, but it is nouseu-se to talk of the 
original “estimate” having been lS,000f. Heferenoe to the correspond¬ 
ence published with the returns will show that the sum in question was 
avowedly for preliminary outlay. It was, of course, very wrong for the 
Madras local authoritiea to permit without special sanction any ex|]endi- 
ture at all on a work likely to require the outlay of more than 10 lukba; 
but what is the use of railing against “the system ” when the system 
has been flagrantly violated I The projier remedy is to hang somebody, 
lu this case it should have been either Lord Napier of Ettrick, or bis 
Public Works Secretary. The next instance, that of Mr. Fraser's tank, 
does at first sight appe.ir to tell against “ the system.’’ It is the Duke 
of Argyll whose desi>atcb Lonl Salisbury cites, aud who declares that 
“ no condemnation can be too strong for a system according to the 
“ ordimiry routine of which it is possible for a project bo be submitted 
“ with all the parade of detailed elaboration and of no less than twenty- 
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" tbi'M sheets of plans,” and for this ptNijeot to be accepted at an estimate 
of 3^ lakhs as a very proGtublu one, and yet fur it to be abunduned as a 
failare after an odditioual lakh had been spent upon it. Considering the 
high etilugiums (Missed on this engineer, Mr. Fraser, by the Madras 
journals, it is probable there is a diffei-ent side to this story; but we 
must do tiie Duke the justice to remark that he does not ba.se his 
demand for radical reform of the system on this, which might be a 
sporadic case. He goes on to class with it the excess over estimates in 
tlie Kui'ukwasla, Madras water-siqiply, and Orissa irrigation works. 
"Wo are all agreed ns firmly as ai’o the Whig and Toiy Secretaries of 
State that “ there is something radically wrong Which requires the 
“ application of a projKirtiunately radical remedy,” but we assert that 
tho measure now pro]>o«ed, so far from being a radical remedy, is an 
aggravation of the present faulty system. How is the new Executive 
Councillor to get “ behind tlie looking-gla-ss ?” Why is he more likely 
to see tlirongh the glamour and “)>arade <if detailed elaboration and of 
" no less than twenty-three sheets of jilans,” than is the [u-esent Fublio 
Works Swretary and his skilled assistants, drawn as they ought to be 
from all tlio diiTurent Presidencies, and aided, as now, by the final, 
jealous, and quesbioniug supervision of the Supremo Government! No; 
we say the remedy Ls cemdemnud by its own description. The Seci-etaiy 
of State can easily invest any moi-tal man with “ reajionsibility and 
“power” for ex])endiDg milliomi, but if such one man sitting at the 
centre is to be “pledged to the furnishing of pro{>cr estimates, and seeing 
“ that they ain not exceeded,” why then we mu.st send to Jupiter or 
some other planet for him. 

Just after this portion of bis lordship’s speech to which we are refer¬ 
ring, someiliing is said about this Brobdignag Councillor running ixmud 
to look in ujion the several local Governments, and waiting iqion them 
until they accept his estimates instead of thase of their own engineers; 
the bold constitutional innovation that the Olynqiion Councillor should 
liKVo a vote in the local Executive Connells, or jostle the Lieutonant- 
G.>vemorB from their chairs, seems to havo been dropped. It is suffi¬ 
cient reply to this proposed institution of morning calls on the provincial 
ailministratious to remark that a peripatiftic Councillor cannot also be 
an omnipotent power at the centre, ready to try a fall any day with the 
Finauce 3Iiaistcr, or dU.sont fi-orii, and perhaps defy, the Govoriior- 
Genural himself. But with regard to this visiUition idea, 1 am inclined 
to think that Lord Salisbury has stumbled u|K>n a gtxal suggestion by 
happy cliaticc, though it is one that leads in quite an opposiio direction 
from tliat on which he is bent; in a word, it points towards local, 
personal, and direct responsibility, instead of towards remote ceutralized 
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control and the supervision of tlio bureau. As we Imre just pointed out, 
the man who can ful6l the Sccretai'y of State’s progi-aninio is not to bo 
found on the face of the earth ; but you can find in every Presidency, if 
not in every province, capable, exi»erienced men, for instance, like 
Colonel Alexander Fraser, who has been twice sent here to advise with 
the Bombay Goverament in its interminable dock difiicultios; like 
Colonel J. S. Trevor, who some years ago was sent to examine and 
report uf>on tlie long talked-of lvuji>ocitana to Delhi Bailwny route; or 
like Mr. Guildford^.Moleswortli, who Ims pcrfoimed a like service for the 
State Railway projects in every province of India. It is quite tnie that 
we do need for our public works, especially for our larger ones, a frosli eye 
and independent examination, free from local bias; but we also need all 
possible advantages that can Im gained from local knowledge, iind we 
must have the resimnsibility of local nutborities and depurtn)onta1 officers 
more regularly and promptly tnfoifcd. It seems to us that the two 
former of these objects wUl be but imperfectly advanced by Lord Salis- 
buty’s measuip, while the two latter of these conditions will fare far 
worse under the new rhynne of high-iirossure ccntializiition. 

With all deference to the Marqiiia of fc’nlisbui'y, but still with con¬ 
siderable confidence, we of this Associiition think we can show a more 
excellent way. Our I'emedy is simjJe, so simiile and easy, that until its 
woiking and jirobable restdts ate traced out (here may seem little in it. 
True!, it is not costly and imposing, like this scbenie from the new 
S«cretury of State. At most we only ask for a few tboueand tupees 
extra to be sjtent on Government juinting. But we liope by tliat means 
to set in niotion an ever-woiking, self-acting agency, a ubiquitous power 
more siuitbing and far-seeing than any that can be exercised by the 
best and stiongest Executive Ccuncillor ever created by tbo Secretary 
of State or Crown. In a word, let our Public Works j>olicy and pro¬ 
jects be committed to the check, suj>erviiijon, and security wbicli pui/iedy, 
and publicity only, can afford. Of coui-sc tins sounds very unscientific. 
What can the unlearned and untcchnicol public know about the theory 
of dynamics, about taking out quantities, about the relative pressure of 
different veloedties, or the mysteries of hydraulic pressure 1 Not much, 
perhaiw; but there are some engineers, even Royal Engineers, who can 
do good work without these refinements of inuthematical knowledge. 
When “ Robert Napier, of the Engineers "—as General Whish designated 
him when needing liis help at Mooltan—set to work to make the Trunk 
road and many other good highways in the Punjab, he wrote to Roorkce, 
and other resorts of young engineers, for men who could do road-iuskiiig, 
and, he added, “ send the men wlio Lave not gone through fluxions.” 
'Waiving the question whether there are not mathematicians, calculators, 
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and experienced engineers outside the Public Works Deparlnient capable 
and -willing to test and criticize projects and estimates, it must be 
romembei-ed that a very largo part of the oonsidenitions which indicate 
the success or failure of Public Works projects, ai^ such that the way¬ 
faring man, if a good observer, and within reach of the facts of the case, 
can decide upon quite as safely as can the Seoretury of State or the 
now Executive Councillor. If you inin your eye down this terrible 
anay of excesses pi-esented in Lord SalUbury’s black list, you will agree 
■with me that fully three-fourths of the whole are of such a nature that if 
those original estimates, of which his lordship so bitterly complains, had 
been put fully and fairly before the public on the spot, where the sc ipe 
and nature of the projects were known and understood, those estimates 
would have been checkeil and revised without fee or commission, and far 
more promptly and effectually than could lie done under tl.e i-Ajinte of 
scci-eey and circumlocution. Besides, as we know from tho aocnsiug 
columns of exwss in “actuals,” the revision under the regulation system 
came too late, and the money has gone. To take one striking local 
example in passing, there is that gulf of rupees, the Moody Bay 
reclamation. The original estimate and tho revised stand alike at 
144 lakhs, but close on 40 (4.';9,840/.) lie buried there! I forget the 
date when the Moody Bay work was ooinmonccsl, hut it is not crediblo 
that if either of these estimates had been put before the public in 
Bombay at the time, its glaring inadequacy would not have been 
denounced. Yet this mode of contrast only affords a moderabo appraise¬ 
ment of tlie national Iwnefit that would accrue from eairly and continuous 
publicity. How many huge works are there now lying heavy on tho 
country and its n-sourcea, which, if the projects for these, instead of 
being only “submitted to the proiiev authorities,” sitting secluded and 
iuvidnerable behind screens, had also been thrown before the public for 
free criticism, would have been dUcrodited and di^llowed at once! 
Would it have been possible, under a rerfime of publicity, for that liiiga 
blot on our Harliour Menoe plan to have arisen, which we now see in 
the Middle Ground Shoal, converted into an artificial island, uselesw as 
a site for heavy oitlnance, though it has ahaorbed the ancliorage of more 
than twenty vessel*! And lo()k at our magnificent White Elephant on 
tho desolate shores of the island called Hogg. Could that splendid but 
useless and costly toy have been thrust on us except under the cloud of 
secrecy and irresponsibility 1 So far as is known, not a single officer or 
dei«irtiiient in BoniUy liud the option of declining that unlucky gift, 
nnless it Iw tho Public*Works SecreUry, who has yet to clear himself in 
the matter. 

It should not be forgotten, in presence of Lord Salisbury’s righteous 
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seal against the ladian Public Works Department, that this hydravihc 
lift, like most of our ill-tamed and unmanageable Public Works schemes 
and complications, is forced on us from home. By au odd ooiaculence, 
a striking confirmation of this proposition is presented in the same issues 
of oiir Bombay newspspers which contain Lord Salisbury’s indictmout 
against the Public Works Depai-tmeut, by the publication of the four- 
year-old despatches of the Indian Qovernmont, protesting against the 
late Secretary of State's inexcusable transactions with the Guaranteed 
Bailway Companies without the authorities in India being allowed the 
option of declining the prodigal renewal of those Companies’ oontracta. 
Thus this bane of secrecy permits attacks on Indian revenues from all 
sides. And, though this curious incident conveniently enables us to 
point a moral, we may nsk once inoi’e, wliy Ls it that these papers, re¬ 
lating to an official controversy in 18G9-70 of the utmost moment in its 
way, have not been allowed ts soo the light until the middle of 1874 ? 
There were certain reforonoes to these secret transactions in Mr, Danver’s 
Annual Blue-book on Indian Railways, and one of the Bombay news- 
{xa(>erB strongly condemned tliein so far os the circumstances could then 
be traced; but without the daylight, now so tardily tlirown on the 
subject by the publication of those de8^)atclies last week, tlie Indian 
pubUc was powerless to check or denounce the great wrong done them, 
in that instance, by his Grace the Duke of Argyll behind his im¬ 
penetrable jmriLah. Here is the heavy indictment laid by the Govern¬ 
ment of India against the Secretary of State in this matter: " It 
“ apprears to ns, therefore, that the suirender of the power which the 
“ Government possessed of acquiring the posseitsioa of these railways 
“ at the earliest possible moment is not only to abandon the opportunity 
“ of extricating itself from the disadvantages of the position, but is to 
« sacrifice a great source of income, to forego an economical financial 
“ arrangement, and unneoeesarily to prolong, for an almost indefinite 
“ period, a heavy burden on the taxpayers of India." 

Whilst we are speaking of railway matters you must allow mo to 
refer, however briefly, to that great and still pending controversy in 
regard to Indian railways of the present and those of the future in which 
I have taken a strong inter est, though, I think, some of the Native members 
of this Association ought to have given still more earnest heed to it. From 
Lord Salisbury’s speech, it appears, the project of Lord Lawrence’s Go¬ 
vernment in regard to constructing about twice as mapy more miles of 
railways than already exist in India, Ls steadily kept in view. InsUuid 
of 10,000 miles of new light railways, Lord Salisbury speaks of 9,000. 
Now my jKusition is this: if these new railways ai'e constructed ou a 
narrower (and, as now settled, a metre) gauge, there will be a saving iu 
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cost i)f at lent 32,030,003/., only the interest on whiclj, at 4 por 
C’nV, shows II psrpstml annnat savin;, as corapare4 with extandlng the 
present “ atandarO" 66-inoh gaiijfe linos, of 1,230,000/., which is nearly 
the aunn w.) are now losing y<>ar by ya.ar on the present 5,500 miles of 
Gs.ir.mt jod lines. B it that Ls only the smillest part of the enormsns 
advantage which the lighter and more manageable system shows over 
the present onmhrous anil costly one. There is, besides, to take into 
acceant the saving on working expenses, and the benetit to the country 
in the lighter lines being able to serve so many hundred square miles of 
country more tlian can be served by the costlier railsrnys. Thus latter 
item you can all appreciate, though it does not admit of exact compnta* 
tion. But as to the saving in working expenses—maintenanoe, renewals, 
locomotive, and other current chsiges—it has been calculated by com* 
petent professional men that this, if capitalized, would amount to still 
more than that enormous saving of 32,000,0001 in first .cosk To set 
against this, tliere is the trlfiing exjaense of translading at the points 
where the now would join tiie old lines, which is a matter of simple 
calcnlation; and there is that bugbear, some possible invasion from the 
North-west. As this last only infiuences persons who talk as if this 
Empire could be lost in a a’eek's campaign, or by some battle com¬ 
mencing an liour later titan they would liko it to begin, instead of 
several days or ii fortnight later as under present conditions, we may 
consign this objection to the regions of “ chimeras dire.” Now, I will 
point out how tho specific of publicity bears upon this hugs questiou of 
railway constraotion policy, which is, indeed^ the mast formidable of all 
the financial issues before the country. The Qoverament of India, since 
tlie time when Lord Lawrence’s Council announced, and Lord Mayo’a 
confinued, its adoption of tlio ligliter system, has had in its possession or 
within its reach abnadant data which, if fully and fairly put before the 
public of this country, would carry irresistible and overwhelming proof 
in favour of that lighter railway system which is within the means and 
adapted to the conditions of this country, and also utterly against the 
present hopeless system, which is consuming yonr revennea, and fails to 
serve your traffic. But, constant to the stolid and benumbing practice 
of officiii) secrecy and sequestration of knowledge, the Government of 
India has never yet put iU case for thorough railway reform before the. 
public; and as tilings go it bids fair to have to surrender this cause to 
the popular prejudices and sinister inoDeycd home infiuences which prey 
remorselessly on the Indian revcuucs. It must be confessed that, for 
my ]>art, I cannot hold popular Associations like this quite blameless in. 
presence of a gigantic issue of this kind. As remai-ked liefore, this is a 
subject which, without professional training or teclinical acquirements,, 
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can Le mastered by any of yon who gave your mind to it. Were the 
facta and figures now carefully boxed up by the Government of India, 
in deference to the tyrannical routine of oflSoial aeci-ecy, placed in your 
hands, yon might, and I know would, have done yonr part towards 
averting the greatest financial peril to which India has been exposed of 
late years. Ought you not to have insisted on being placed in possession 
of this material 1 

As an example of the effective assistance which open popular criticism 
affords in the revision of Public Works projects, there is the little story 
of what happened in the ca.se of the Tuptee Irrigation scheme (above 
Surat), and which ought, perlmps, to have been brought in at an earlier 
stage in this address. For many years this project had been discussed 
behind the screens. All the levels and other engineering data had been 
settled, and at last, it being understood the Secretary of State’s sanction 
was given, some of the final papers wero allowed to sea the light, show¬ 
ing an estimated nett revenue of 1G per cent. But it was soon found 
the calculations lacked one thing—daylight examination at the hands of 
outsidei-s; and the material became available to one of the Bombay 
newspapers. It was then set ont, analyzed, and compared with the 
actual conditions of agriculture on the spot, and with other non-official 
information and independent facts founded on direct observation and 
local knowledge. Alas for the brilliant prospect of 16 per cent.] 
Under tbe “spectrum analysis of pnblicity” that profit dwindled to less 
than four; the project, after many years of official discussion or delay, 
had to be authoritatively re-examined, the preliminary ontlay wa.s 
stopped, and the Taptoe Irrigation scheme is still suspended. This, after 
all, is better than if it had gone forward without free public revision, 
and thus attained a place in some future black list of excesses like this 
one of Lord SalLsbui-y’s. But it would be easy to multiply instances by 
way of showing—to adapt a sentence of Loi^ Sandhurst’s in his letter 
complaining of this Bill being huddled through the House of Peers— 
that “ the weakness of the position of the Public Works Depiirtment, 
“ and, I may say, of the transaction of afiairs of great importance in 
“ India, is the want of snffioient discussion, of bringing different minds 
“ to bear on the same subject.” India bad not innoh to thank Sir W. 
Mansfield for, but we may be grateful to Lord Sandhurst for that 
remarkably apt expression of a settled and wide-spread conviction. 
Leaving public works out of the question, it is painfully true that in 
affairs of all kinds and questions, groat and small—legislative, financial, 
political, revenue, and municipal—India does need, above oveiything, 
tbe “ bringing difibront minds to bear on the same subject,” not q/?«r 
transactions have been finished, iirovocably settled, and thrust in- 
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exornbly on the country, but as often as possible at their very inception^ 
and before Executive Councillors and big departments have become 
committed to defend them at all cost Tn demanding this great inno¬ 
vation on traditional rautine, ve do not seok to cany our reform to 
unreasonable lengths. The exigencies of the public service require at 
certain times and in particular circumstances some reticence and reserve 
to be exercised. But these should be the exceptions which the Executive 
would be expected to justify in each case. Many of you who are familiar 
with the routine of revenue, political, nr Public Works administration, 
may be fairly asked to^work out in detail the principles and methods by 
which this immense reformation in Indian affairs—publicity, early, 
prompt, and frapk publicity—can be smoothly worked in supersession 
of the present system of rigid, jealous, misleading, and pernicious secrecy. 
This reformation would, I feel abundantly convinced, be of far more 
'service to India than any scheme of direct representation in Parliament 
which you are at all likely to obtain during the pi-esent century. I 
commend this very practical and uigent question to the earnest and 
persevering attention of this Association. 


RULES 


I.— Objects or tub Assooiatioit. 

Article The East In6ia Association is instituted fortlio inde¬ 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by oil legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
generally. 

• H.—Membbrs. 

Article 2. Tin Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 3. Honoroiy Members shall have the eame rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall bo nominated by the Conncil ' 
at ony Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of jiersons who have dis- 
ting^iishcd themselves in promoting the good of Indio. 

Article 5. Ordinary filembers shall bo nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days’ notice of such 
nomination, at the next Ocneral Meeting of the Conncil, if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall bo recorded on the mnintes of the Council; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request snch Member to furnish a standing order on his Banker for 
his Annual Subscription. 

Aiiicle 7. Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
11., or 10 Rs., on the Ist January in every year; or may comiwund for 
the same by payment of 100 Rs., or 10^, which shall constitute a 
Life Member. 

Kote— Total Animal SalMcription, indudlDE Joumsl ((lellvered free of postage) £1 5 0 
Life Siib«criptiun ditto ditto 14 0 0 

Annual Stubacription (inotading Journal), in India. 13 BupMs 8 Annas. 

Life Subscription ditto ditto.ICC „ 

111.—Mode or Managehknt. 

Article 8. The Monagement of the Association shall be vested in 
a Council, consisting of a Chairman, Tice-Chainnan, and Thirty-tlirce Or¬ 
dinary Members; Five to foim a Quorum; and Eight to retire annually 
by Rotation, but eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting, 

Article 9. A President of the Association shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-I'h'osidents, subject 
to the confirmation of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10. The Council shall appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employes as moy be neces-sary, and fix tlieir Salaries and Eoioluments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annnal Meeting of the Association. 

Article 12. Tlie Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in the 
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month; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or anj three Members 
of the Council may at any time conyene a Meeting by giving three 
days’ notice. 

ArticU 18. The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not 
less than Five Members of the Association, three of vhom shall form 
a Quoimn. ‘ 

Article 14. At the desire of Fire Members of the Council, or on the 
rrritten requisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Secretary 
shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

Fokctioss or the Offiobbs. ' 

Article 15. The President, or, i^ his absence, any Vice-President, on 
in the absence thereof, any Member, shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordinary Meetings of ^e Association. 

Article 16. Tire Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Council, or, 
in their absence, any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 

Ammual Mbbtinq. 

Article 17. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in 
the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro¬ 
moting the interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with India, shall be held at such times and places as Uie Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with the Report of the Council ♦'>, »ach Resident Member, 
ten days before the Annual Meeting. 

Local Comvittbbs. 

Article 20. LqcoI Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to tlie approval of the Council; and the co-opera¬ 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the “ East 
India Association.” 

Byb-Laws. 

Article 21. The Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Bye-laws for the Management of the Association. 

Altbbation or Rules. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration in these Rules shall be made, 
except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice bemg 
■given in the Circular convening the Mectmg. 

JoURWAL or THE AsSOOIATIOK. 

Article 28. The Council may, in their discretion, publish, quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal, containing a Report of the several General and 
other Meetings of the Association. Papers submitted for discussion 
shall be published m extenso, or not, as the Council may decide. 
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